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NIGHT. 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS, 











Out of the night of’ the sea, 
Out of the turbulent night, 

A sharp and hurrying wind 
Scourges the waters white: 
The terror by night. 


Out of the doubtful dark, 
Out of the night of the land, 
What is it breathes and broods, 
Hoveringly at hand ? 
The menace of land. 


Out of the night of heaven, 
Out of the delicate sky, 
Pale and serene the stars 
In their silence reply: 
The peace of the sky. 
CakBIs BAY, CORNWALL. 
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BY CHARLES G,. D. ROBERTS. 











THE tide goes out, the tide goes out; once more 
The empty day goes down the empty shore. 


The tide goes out; the wharves deserted lie 
Under the empty solitude of sky. 


The tide goes out; the dwindling channels ache 
With the old hunger, with the old heartbreak. 


The tide goes out; the lonely wastes of sand 
Implore the benediction of thy hand. 


The tide goes out, goes out; the stranded ships 
Desire the sea,—and I desire thy lips. 


The tide goes out, the tide goes out; the sun 
Relumes the hills of longing one by one. 


The tide goes out, goes out; and goes my heart 
On the long quest that ends but where thou art, 
WINbDsoR, NOvaA Scotia. 
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BETTER METHODS OF HELPING THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 


BY L. G. POWERS, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR FOR MINNESOTA. 











ARE there better methods of helping the unemployed 
than those hitherto in use? This is a question that I be- 
lieve will be asked more next season than in this, and 
for many years to come, with an ever-increasing inter- 
est. This will not be by reason of the increase in the 
number of the unemployed, but because the wise and 
philanthropic are awakening to the importance of this 
social problem of the present and the past. This problem 
to many seems new, but only because it appears in such 
a different aspect from what it assumed in preceding 
centuries. It is not and never was what statesmen call 
a primary problem. It is secondary in its nature, one 
incident to the solution of other and more important and 
Vital questions of social and economic policy and 
methods, Of the primary problems of such policy the 
ancients had two, only one of which remains to vex our 
day. Those two problems of antiquity may be desig- 
nated as those of production and distribution. The first 
was the overshadowing one of the past; the latter only 
is found in the present. 

Until this century no generation in Europe or Asia 
was able to produce food enough to feed the people or 
clothes tokeepthem warm, Nota decade passed in those 
continents in which thousands, and occasionally in 
which millions, did not die of starvation and want and 
cold. That state of affairs has vanished, we may hope 
never more to return, It has left us asa heritage the old 
Latin word pauper, meaning the poor producer, the one 
not creating the share of food and clothes needed to sus- 
tain his life. The last generation in the United States 


witnessed such an era of production that the people have 
been fed and clothed as the inhabitants of no land were 
ever ministered to before. In addition, the nation has 
accumulated property greater in amount and value than 
the accumulations of all Europe from the beginning of 
time to the dawn of this century. The years 1893 and 
1894, that have witnessed widespread want and suffering 
among the masses of our land, were not as such years in 
the past, times of pauperism—poor production—but of 
wonderful plenty. The farms produced more food and 
the factories manufactured more objects of all kinds than 
could in any form be consumed. No one complained of 
pauperism, poor production, but rather of overproduc- 
tion. Here, then, we note a significant and astounding 
fact. Civilization has fully mastered the old primary 
problem of production. We are confronted with only 
one, and that the lesser, problem of antiquity—that re- 
lating to the distribution of the products of production. 
How shall we distribute of our overproduction so that 
none shall want the comforts and necessities of life? 
This is the primary problem of our day, and it is much 
simpler and easier of ultimate solution than the one of 
production, which civilization has already fully mastered. 
Work for the honest and deserving among the vast 
army of the unemployed is all they need or ask for at 
present. How to secure that work is the most pressing 
secondary or incidental social problem of our day con- 
nected with the just distribution of the products of hu- 
man toil. This is a problem not merely of the winter of 
1895 but a standing problem of modern civilization. The 
firat requisite for any essentially better method of helping 
the unemployed must come from a recognition of the 
fact that their presence is something more than a tran- 
sient phase of modern society to pass away with the 
closing of twelve short months, orafew years even, 
The Salvation Army in Great Britain by its farm colony, 
its permanent workshops, by its plans along many lines 
and reaching out to all sections of the nations of the 
world, plans for the future as well as for the présent, in 
my opinion has attacked this problem of the unemployed 
with a fuller recognition of all it involves than has any 
modern relief movement. The work of that army 
suggests a more complete co-operation between 
city and country efforts at relief. Indianapolis, and 
a few other cities, last winter organized almost 
ideally perfect systems of work and pay and pur- 
chase of food and supplies within the limits of 
the individual city. Those cities by their efforts, 
however, came short of a perfect success, in that 
they treated the problem as a transient one. They 
sought to bridge a temporary chasm for those made un- 
fortunate by lack of work. They did not diligently in- 
quire how many and who ina given community could 
be permanently helped by removal from one section to 
another, as from the city to the country,or by being 
assisted to engage in some new occupation or calling. 
This is something society must do, without, however, 
leaving undone any of the good things done last winter. 
The work of last winter for the unemployed came short 
of what ought to have been done in that it was not con- 
tinued in the summer to a sufficient degree. The sum- 
mer is the time to consider and bring about this change 
of residence, etc., referred to above. It is the time to 
transplant men and families, as it is of trees, to newer 
situations. The Salvation Army recognizes this fact and 
carries on its work for the unemployed all the year 
around. So, also, must our local charities if they attain 
to the highest possible usefulness in this field. 

When the primary social and economic problem of 
society was one of production the best minds in Church 
and State were busy introducing new methods of agri- 
culture and opening new lands for settlement. In the 
sixth to the eighth century the early religious orders in 
England and other countries planted their monasteries 
in the wilderness., They aided in reclaiming the moor- 
lands and taking the people from their old, limited lives 
to places of wider opportunity. They thus directly as- 
sisted in solving the problem of producing food enough 
at all times to sustain the life of all; and indirectly, by 
fostering the development of towns and the creation of 
wider fields of opportunity, aided in destroying the old 
serfdom of the masses and ushering in the day of uni- 
versal freedom. Later the mendicant orders in the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries repeated in other 
ways the same story of human helpfulness in the domain 
of production, 








With the dawn of the nineteenth century, Christian 
Europe and America entered upon a different era. The last 
hundred years has been a period revolutionizing and 
vastly improving all methods of production,so that their 
results outstrip the old demand for consumption. Hence 
the vast and hitherto unseen accumulation of national ” 
wealth in the past generation. Vast fortunes have been 
made and are in the process of making through improve- ' 
ments in methods of production. As a result, the 
brightest minds of our day are devoted to the second- 
ary problem of making money through improved 
methods of production. The race has concentrated its 
attention upon the material side of our civilization and 
the human has been too much overlooked. How to 
produce food and other articles of necessity, comfort and 
luxury at a profit, is a question which has wholly en- 
grossed the minds of our great men of business. But 
this is not the greatest social question possible. Men 
should ask—these hard times are forcing them to ask— 
the future will compel them to ask still more: How shall 
all men be so employed at work that they can fittingly 
claim their just share of the present day abundance? 
This is a problem not only for the money-maker or 
money-getter, but also for the philanthropist and states- 
man. Of the twelve million families now in the United 
States, one million do not have all they desire of the 
comforts and luxuries of life, since they cannot secure 
the needed work to purchase the same, The farmer 
does not purchase the clothes that his family long for, 
since there is no market for a profitable production of 
many staples of the soil, The tailor does not buy as 
much, nor as good food, as he craves, since he 
cannot sell the products of his toil. So it is with all 
classes of workers. How to set the tailor at work mak- 
ing clothes which the farmer wants and pay the tailor in 
the food products which the farmer wishes to produce 
and dispose of is the problem of our time, You can 
state this problem more fully by including the butcher, 
the baker and candlestick maker and the thousand other 
craftsmen of our day out of whose ranks float our army 
of unemployed, This is the problem at which the Sal- 
vation Army is working along what I have said I deem 
the best possible lines at present. It is the same prob- 
lem which engaged our mayors, city councils, relief 
committees and charitable societies and commercial 
bodies the last and present winter. I do not say it has 
been solved. I wish to emphasize the fact by this paper 
that this problem while presenting some transient phases 
at present due to the hard times of 1893 and 1894, is one 
that we must face continuously for the next century. 
Better methods of helping the unemployed will come 
from a fitting recognition of the vastness of the problem, 
the need of work all the year around with reference 
thereto, and the need of constant study through our 
charity organizations of how and when and ‘where to 
transplant men and families to places and employments 
where they can be converted from the army of the un- 
employed to the army of producers and honest, happy 
consumers. Such better methods will come when our 
business men and philanthropists seek to organize and 
direct industries, not merely with the aim of securing 
a profit for themselves, but for the conscious purpose of 
assisting their fellow-men through work to earn and re- 
ceive their just share of the present and all-sufficient 
products of human toil. 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


A BAVARIAN FAIR. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 











AFTER one has seen the Englishman taking his pleas- 
ures sadly, as befits the most serious nation in the werld ; 
after one has observed the listless and half-hearted fash- 
ion in which the American enjoys himself ; after one has 
marveled at the stedfastness with which the Scotchman 
declines, Jike Emerson, to be amused, it is refreshing to 
spend a long, sunny afternoon at a Bavarian country 
fair, and’ to watch the good-tempered alacrity with 
which Germans of every age surrender themselves to di- 
version. 

And diversion is so cheap in this frugal Fatherland. 
The smiling throngs on every side of us have come pre- 
pared to spend the least possible amount on the greatest 
possible pleasure, and to take the longest possible time 
indoing so. Many of them will spend nothing ; for the 
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fair grounds are free to all, and barelegged children 
without a pfennig swarm joyously in the open gates. 
No ungenerous wooden wall shuts them out from the 
wonderland they have tramped over the long, dusty 
roads tosee, and no child dreams of begging, even from 
three Americans, who in Italy or Switzerland would be 
regarded as mere prey sent by a beneficent Providence 
to supply the needs of the occasion. So strong is this 
spirit of sturdy independence that it is a hard matter to 
be benevolent, even when one is so disposed. There are 
two little girls standing in front of a merry-go-round who 
have brought a fat baby in a wooden cart, and who 
watch the revolving horses—not longingly, for it is plain 
they have no expectations of their own in the matter— 
but with an innocent wonder and delight. Yet when we 
offer to treat them toa ride, these peasant children show 
as much reluctance to taking money from strangers as 
tho they were little Howards, They shake their flaxen 
heads with wistful gravity, and it is only when the show- 
man adds his seductive voice to ours that their scruples 
are finally overcome. 

We agree to watch over the baby cart in their absence, 
but the baby itself is far too precious to be intrusted to 
our care. He is mounted on a rearing charger, clutched 
in his sister’s arms ; and he looks patiently and stolidly 
miserable, after the fashion of German infants, who sel- 
dom, even in the utmost straits, find it worth their while 
to cry. 

The delight of the little girls, however, leaves no room 
for compassion in our souls, Their round, radiant faces 
beam down on us every time the horses wheel by, and 
their breathless enjoyment concentrates all the pleasures 
of living into this brief moment of excitement. Knowing 
how far money is expected to go in these festivities, I 
have given them each ten pfennigs—about two and a 
half cents—to pay for the ride, and I am not without 
misgivings lest this should prove too little for such pro- 
longed diversion ; but when the music stops at last and 
the dizzy procession is at an end, they climb down as 
hastily as the baby will permit, and run up to us shining 
with smiles, each holding tight in her little hand no less 
than six pfennigs in change, which it is their honest in- 
tention to return. The possession of those six pfennigs— 
asum too small to purchase anything save a morsel of 
candy in America—enriches them for the afternoon, and 
opens out endless vistas of enjoyment. 

What wonder, then, that whole families of the ample 
Bavarian type, including a grandparent or two, half a- 
dozen children, and the inevitable infant, have come for 
a holiday te this paradise of cheap delights. A fat old 
country woman, rosy and wrinkled, is solemnly sway- 
ing up and down in a little boat, which tosses in the air 
as tho it were cleaving the waves. Horrible qualms of 
seasickness oppress us at the sight; but the old woman is 
absolutely enjoying it. When she descends to give place 
to two of her grandchildren, she has the air of one who 
has traveled and gone through strange vicissitudes. 
Middle-aged men, grizzled and weather-beaten, stand in 
compact crowds around a puppet show, and applaud as 
heartily as boys whenever a new manikin appears. It 
does not seem to me a very amusing exhibition ; but this 
may be because I miss the familiar and triumphant 
wickedness of Punch. There is a monotony about these 
German puppets, who do nothing but peer up through a 
chimney and get knocked on the head by the swagger- 
ing hero of the play. Moreover, the dialog is carried on 
between the showman behind the boards and his wife, 
who moves up and down among the spectators collect- 
ing pfennigs, and responding in a purely perfunctory 
and inanimate manner to her spouse’s eloquence. This 
destroys the illusion, but not the pleasure of the audi- 
ence, who probab!y know every move of the game by 
heart, and have no need of the explanatory conversation 
which accompanies it. One little boy, seated on his 
father’s shoulder, is so wild with delight that his shrill 
screams of laughter drown the squeaking puppets and 
call forth remonstrances from every side. It is impossi- 
ble to moderate his enthusiasm, and he is finally carried 
off to another booth wherea score of small white poodles, 
many of them the veriest puppies, make a shallow pre- 
tense of dancing, but in reality do nothing but scamper 
about, biting at each other's heels and barking furiously 
at the audience. 

In the meantime, the practical business of the fair is 
going steadily on. Merchandise of every kind is spread 
over the ground or piled up high on counters. I notice 
that the severely useful things meet with the readiest 
sales. Pretty little bits of carved wood, waxen saints 
and angels in glass cases, straw baskets, rosaries, silver 
jewelry and clocks attract the idlers who have no money 
to spend ; but the great heaps of crockery and earthen- 
ware are surrounded by anxious bargainers who replen- 
ish their stock once a year when fair-time comes around. 
Ienvy them their purchases, for much of this German 
pottery is singularly beautiful both in shape and color. 
The cheapest pitchers and bowls are of a cool green tint, 
or of a deep blue-gray, relieved with lines of white. The 
glaze is smooth and perfect, and, as they lie in long rows 
on the beaten grazs, we sigh to think of the ugly yellow 
crockery or coarse white stoneware which fills our 
American kitchens. Wiih the customary rashness of 
tourists, we buy two little blue pitchers, oval, with deli- 
cate spoon shaped moutls, and two diminutive pipkine, 
the sw.etest little pipkins imaginable, fur which we have 
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no earthly use, and which are sure to be in fragments be- 
fore the month is over. They’ are so cheap, however, 
that we shall be amply repaid for the trifle they cost by 
seeing them for a few days in our rooms, tosay nothing 
of the pleasure of walking through the fair grounds 
holding them in our hands, and comparing them every 
minute with other pitchers and other pipkins spread out 
on every side of us. Next tothem in point of attractive- 
ness are the little sugar babies, with blue eyes and pink 
cheeks, rolled up in sugar swaddling clothes, and resting 
on sugar pillows frilled with lace. These toothsome in- 
fants bring back vividly to memory that most charming 
of old German stories, ‘‘ The Nut-cracker of Nuremberg,’ 
and I see once more in fancy the ill-fated sugar children 
who stood in little Mary’s cupboard until the cruel Rat- 
King with seven heads came every night and ate one for 
his supper. 

By the same token there are excellent things to eat in 
this Bavarian fair. Delicious cakes, fresh-baked and 
smoking hot; fried potatoes, of a beautiful golden 
brown, ladled out while we wait from a huge pin of 
boiling lard, and melting crisply in our mouths ; salied 
rolls, flavored with aniseed, which take the place of our 
American pretzels and provoke the same enduring thirst 
for beer. Qn one side of the grounds, some distance 
from the other booths, is a long row of sheis, befure 
each of which hang hundreds of little fishes glistening 
in the sun, Bare-armed women, portly and vigorous, 
fan the embers over which these fish are frying, and the 
odors thereof, wafted through the air, invite the hungry 
throngs to come and eat. Black bread, of a most un- 
compromising hardness, is given with every plateful, and 
the rude tables are always filled with guests. Sausages 
served with red cabbage are also deservedly popular, 
and gallons of beer are poured down thirsty throats, I 
see infants of tender age sipping it on their mother’s 
knees, and turning up a pleading, drowsy eye for more. 

A wax-work tent attracts us for a few minutes before 
we leave, and we enter its dim recesses with timorous 
and foreboding steps. Experience has taught me the 
morbidly realistic character of this branch of German 
industry, aud I steel myself to see something unpleasant 
—I see it. At one end of the room a soldier is having 
his wounds dressed by w Sister of Charity, while his 
comrade lies dead—and very bloody—by his side. Close 
at hand two little children are attacked by a truculent 
wolf; and an eagle is pouncing upon a plump, waxen 
baby, whose mother, sickle in hand, hastens to its rescue. 
Worse still is a large and dismal group representing a 
forester who has been shot, accidentally or designedly, 
by one of two hunters half hidden behind a rock. The 
dying mn lies stretched at our feet, one hand still grasp- 
ing his rifle, and the clotted blood-stains showing where 
the bullet has entered his head. Some diabolical ma- 
chinery inside his frame mak 8 his chest heave up ard 
down with a convulsive motion, as tho he gasped for 
breath. At intervals his right arm is feebly raised, his 
eyes open and close, he lifts his head, as with a final 
effort, and lets it fall heavily on the ground. Noting 
in Mme. Tussaud’s ‘‘Chamber of Horrors,” nor in the 
sanguinary crypts of the Eden Musée equals in ghastli- 
ness this painful figure. We watch it fora moment or 
two with a sort of loathsome fascination and then escape 
intothe outer air and sunshine. But we are the only 
people who find it in the least repulsive. Assuredly we 
are the only ones who sicken at the sight. The smiling, 
stolid crowds around us are unvexed by nerves, or by 
the troublesome stimulus of imagination. Like the 
phlegmatic Briton, who sat eating his oranges through- 
out the harrowing scenes of ‘‘ King John,” they probably 
say to themselves : ‘‘It isn’t true, and, if it were, it’s noth- 
ing to us.” 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
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MEN AND THE CHURCH. 








BY THE REV, JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D.D. 





THAT the Church is not reaching or holding the men 
we are all of us compelled to admit. It is not even hold- 
ing those who have been born within its pale, or who 
by their own choice have entered its communion, much 
less those who have no formal or traditional relations 
with it. Drop into any of our churches when a service 
is in session, and the women will be found to be invaria- 
bly in the large majority. Survey the work which is 
being done by the Church, and how little of it can be ac- 
credited to the men! The missionary societies, the pas- 
tor’s auxiliaries, the benevolent guilds, are all under 
feminine conduct and leadership. There may be a few 
men on their advisory boards; they may depend upon 
the men for the larger contributions ; but the responsibil - 
ity, the labor, in almost every instance, is being carried 
by the women, 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that the 
Church does not reach the men of the masses. The 
charms of womanhood are great; but in the Church it 
takes men to attract men. While, therefore, by means 
of mothers’ meetings, sewing schools and other female 
societies, we succeed in winning to some extent the 
women of the lower classes, we seem powerless to break 
through the phalanx of masculine opposition and indif- 
ference. 

Is it Lot high time, then, that the Church awoke toa 
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realization of this serious shortcoming, and applied itself 
with undivided zeal to the solution of the problem it 
presents? And is it too much to believe that if this prob. 
lem were solved, it would carry with it the solution of 
nany of the other sociological problems which now con- 
front and perplex the Church? 

It is too generally our inclination to put the blame for 
all this upon the worldly-mindedness or the spiritual ob- 
tuseness of the men of to day, and so to clear the Church 
of all original responsibility in the matter. This, it 
would seem, is neither wise nor honest. We can never 
improve any class, male or female, by berating them, 
Men, least of all, can be driven or scolded or ridiculed 
into religion. Nor is our duty to them or to the Church 
met by the assumption of such a position of self-defense 
and self-acquittal. Responsibility takes us far beyond 
this point. We are expected to make advances, to con- 
ciliate and attract, to adopt means and modify methods 
—even ‘to becomeall things to all men that we might by 
all means save some.” 

No doubt the excuses we are accustomed to hear, of 
weariness, lack of time, unattractiveness of the services 
of the Church, effeminacy of its methods, hypocrisy of 
its members, are all flimsy and self-condemning, and 
shuld be frankly pronounced to be such ; but we cannot 
stop there. There is something more for us to do, some- 
thing more positive and practical. We must set our- 
selves in an intelligent way to the task of overcoming 
this masculine prejudice or inertia. We must put more 
stress upon methods. We must be more inventive in 
the use of means. We must familiarize ourselves with 
our defects and deficiencies, and, throwing off the 
ban of traditionalism, if need be, reorganize and recom- 
mission our force. 

Three suggestions occur to me as possible contribu- 
tions to the solution of this momentous problem : 

1, Can we not make our services more attractive to 
men? This need not call for the shortening of the ser- 
mon, or the secularizing of the music, but simply for the 
better adaptation of our services to the masculine taste and 
temperament. Our preaching should be more practical 
and up-to-date, discussing the questions of the day, and 
applying Christianity to the present conditions of life. 
The work of our churches should be made more aggres- 
sive and enterprising, and an energy and tone put into 
every phase of our activity such as men are accustomed 
to find in the business world, but so often feel the want 
of in the Church. What churches are attracting men in 
the largest numbers to-day? Not those where the 
preaching is doctrinal or even intellectual ; not those 
where work is carried on upon the old conservative 
lines ; but those where the preaching, the praying and 
the organizing are abreast of the times, and all pulsate 
with a strong, vigorous, aggressive Christianity. 

2. Have not our men been neglected in the pastoral 
work? Most of a minister’s calls are upon the women, 
and this operates to exclude men not only from his ac- 
quaintance but also from his sympathy and interest, It 
is nothing to wonder at that preachers who have asso- 
ciated all the week with their feminine parishioners, 
learning their woes, ministering to their needs, breathing 
their atmosphere and seeing life from their angle of 
vision, should mount the pulpit on Sunday and preach 
sermons calculated more to intere-t and help women 
than men. So the minister, for his own sake as well as 
for the sake of a neglected part of his parish, needs to 
spend more of his time among the men, 

The objection usually urged to this suggestion is that 
@ minister has no op portunity for this work, as the men 
are away from their homes except at night, and pastoral 
calls cannot be easily made then. This objection is not 
sound. He has a larger opportunity than he realizes. 
Let him spend an afternoon a week down-town among 
his business men, not making formal calls, but dropping 
in upon a merchant or a clerk just long enough to 
shake his hand and exchange a word of cheer. There 
is not a person in all his congregation who would not 
feel himself honored by such an attention. Let him 
plan to lunch occasionally with som gentleman of his 
church. Let him save an evening a week to call, mik- 
ing engagements previously that he may find the men 
at home. If a pastor is at all ingenious, and tactful, 
and persistent, he will keep in touch with every man of 
his parish. 

3. Is it not possible to organize the men of our 
churches more than we do? Lack of time may be one 
reason for their delinquency ; but is not lack of oppor- 
tunity quite as often the reason? They are not always 
called out. They are not made to feel the burden of re- 
sponsibility as they should. We take too many things 
for granted as to their inability or disinclination. We 
hesitate to press duties upon them because they are busy. 
We let them alone altogether too much. As a matter of 
fact, how many organizations for men have we in our 
churches? Here and there a young men’s club, a socie- 
ty of Andrew and Philip, a baseball nine, or a debating 
society, but these appeal to the young men almost ex- 
clusively. How many men’s missionary societies have 
we? How many men’s prayer-meetings? How many 
men’s social circles? How many organizations of any 
name for men generally and men only ? 

Now will any one undertake to say that the cause of 
the non-existence of these forc3s is solely the indiffer- 
ence of our male members? Is it not quiteas much due 
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to the indifference or neglect of our pastors? Have they 
not left them out of their curriculum? Have they not 
gone upon the supposition that because these things 
had been they could not be, and dropped the matter just 
there? 

Let us give the men achance. Let us assign them a 
larger place in our program! I am well assured that 
when we want them, and are ready to seek them and to 
do the work for them which we are doing for the women, 
we shall have them and in equally large numbers. 

New YoRK CITY. 
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A SIREN’S WHISPER. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











WE had no more mind to be esthetic than the hares 
that made their forms in the bramble tufts on the fringe 
of the swamps, what time we set our backs to the river, 
where we left our dugout, and began a zigzag journey 
over the mountain spur. But the three of us, if faith- 
fully sketched, would have looked right well put in for a 
vignet to decorate a medieval poem by William Morris. 

The river behind us was the Coosawattee, narrow, 
deep, rimpled, flowing with a cool sound from dimness 
into dimness between woods mantled in the verdure of 
an early Southern springtime. The mountain before us 
had no name that I know of; but on the other side from 
us, in aclosed-up valley or pocket, lay Aikin’s Glade, 
whither we were bound. And right bravely shone our 
trappings and tackle as we trudged gayly on. 

Two of us were white, barring the sun-tan; one was 
as black as prime copying ink ; all three were archers in 
the bloom of mid-youth, the period between sixteen and 
twenty, marked by the Greek poets as the beard-sprout- 
ing time; and at our belts hung full quivers. We bore 
knapsacks full of blankets and other conveniences ; our 
bows—the black’s was an arbalist—lay upon our shoul- 
ders unstrung, and at our sides gleamed knife and 
hatchet. 

Old Aikin knew of our coming and would have every- 
thing ready for us ; it was our annual lark, after a win- 
ter of hard study for two of us, the white, and some 
desultory wood chopping for the other, the black. 
Those were the good old days, the medieval days, just 
before the War, when no trouble bothered the world. 
And up the mountain we almost ran, so eager were we 
to arrive at the glade; but on top we took a breathing- 
time and had our luncheon, while like three eagles we 
looked afar over the world all shimmering through an 
amethyst haze. 

The horizon was arim of softly undulant mountains, 
blue as sapphire, and the sky, like the half of a pale 
bird-egg shell, had indefinite greenish tints reflected off 
the woods. Almost sheer down we could see Aikin’s 
house and straggling farm, the latter cut through by a 
meandering brook which led to the only gate of the 
pocket ; and yonder lay the glade, a green little prairie 
dotted over with haw trees and inclosed with wild plum 
trees and tangles of thorn and green brier growth. It 
interfered with our eating; sitting at gaze we chewed 
the end of anticipation more vigorously than we gave 
tooth to broiled bacon and butter sandwiches. 

‘“*Dar’s de glade, now,” cried Erebus—by his words 
you would know him, and by the whites of his eyes— 
‘an’ a chic’n hawk sailin’ ober ’t !” 

His mouth was full, and he pointed with a piece of 
bread, meantime by sundry grimaces and shrugs inti- 
mating profound delight. 

All as one we bolted the last of thesnack and got away 
down the steep, thridding our course between jagged rocks 
and clambering over the criss-cross skeletons of fallen 
trees. A fine odor of spring leaves came up to meet us 
from groves that bordered the brook, 

“Smell um, smell um!” Erebus commented; ‘de 
feesh ’ud bite dis day, I tell yo’ now!” 

I clearly recollect how a patch on his trousers wab- 
bled and winked as he hustled along. 

Halfway down the mountain side we came upon 
Aikin’s goats, a considerable flock, browzing among the 
stones, They lifted their heads and gave us a glassy 
stare of inscrutable import along with a musky waft as 
rank as the herdsman’s mantle in the old song. 

Aikin himself presently stood in our path, his lean and 
wrinkled face beaming welcome. He was built after 
the original mountaineer pattern still preserved in out- 
of-the-way nooks and pockets among those Cherokee 
hills, and his smile was like sunshine on a dry leaf. 
Tall and bony, long-haired and scantily clad in brown 
homespun, he looked as if he had just arrived from the 
land where they preserve men by evaporation ; for every 
inch of his skin, s0 much as we could see, at least, bore 
its innumerable wrinkles woven together like basket- 
work, 

‘*Haylo, howdy ! wusn’t ’spectin ye tell ter-morror er 
nex’ day,” he cheerily broke forth. 

We took the fib as a compliment. He wanted to 
relieve us of any fear that we had kept him waiting. 

‘‘The shanty air ready fer ye,” he added, after we had 
shaken hands ; “‘ an’ the ole ’oman she hev been er savin’ 
up aigs an’ butter fer ye.” He took Erebus by the ear in 
® rough but caressing grip. ‘‘This yer nigger, he’s no 
ercount ; bet he can’t bite er pie wi’ his mouth shet,” 
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linked together at the roof, with open passways between. 
The brook ran before it and a strong, bright spring boil- 
ed up beside it spurting a noisy current through a little 
milk house. Cleanliness gave its subtile distinction to 
the premises as well as to Mrs, Aikin and her bare-foot- 
ed daughter who stood in a doorway dressed in short, 
rudely fashioned gowns of their own spinning and weav- 
ing. Even the two big yellow curs and the one liberal- 
eared hound eying us through the wattled fence Jooked 
sleek and tidy. 

We were urged to tarry a while at the house; but 
there was an invitation in the air which called us to the 
glade. We excused ourselves; we would go see the 
shanty and bestow our luggage, of which we were sorely 
tired, and make ready for living the wild life we had 
trudged so long to delight ourselves withal. 

The glade was scarcely a half-mile, as the crow flies, 
from Aikin’s cabin; it had an area of ten or twelve 
acres mostly set in wild grass, and the woods were dense 
on all sides of it; the brook tumbled across the western 
edge where some big fragments of stone bent it back 
and forth with a churning noise and great show of 
clotted foam. 

Aikin went with us to the shanty, of which, being its 
architect, he was childishly proud. Two forked posts 
setin the ground and upholding a long ridgepole, against 
which young pine trees leaned together, formed a 
spacious wigwam firmly braced and right cunningly 
thatched with leafy boughs. It was a cool, fragrant 
room well bedded with dry leaves. And here we 
housed ourselves during our fortnight’s leave of absence 
what time we were not angling in the brook, or bow- 
shooting in the woods, or swinging in the hammocks we 
had brought with us. Aikin came morn and eve to 
unload supplies at our door ; eggs, bacon, butter, milk, 
cornbread, sweet potatoes, all fresh and good. 

But I dare not go into realistic particulars of our doings 
in the glade and its surrounding woods ; for I am re- 
minded that I live in the day when folk kill pretty mild- 
eyed calves, and frisky lambs, and spiral-tailed pigs, and 
happy spring chickens, eating them greedily betimes ; 
yet will they moan loudly over a slain wild bird. The 
sweet and tender hearted lady will cuddle herself in the 
beautiful skin of a seal whacked on the head with a 
sealer’s murderous bludgeon off the Alaskan coast ; 
meantime she will call me a brute for killing a turtle- 
dove, it cooes so sorrowfully, don’t you know, and ten- 
derness is so consistent ! 

But pas de polémique ; those were days before the 
War, ere we had killed some hundreds of thousands of 
men in our glorious battles, soaked the earth with 
human blood, and got rich speculating on army supplies 
and the strained credit of the nation, We madeorphans 
of babes, widows of happy wives, mangled corpses of 
boysand men, and then howled ourselves hoarse over the 
glory of it all; but 

“Then went they doune into a launde, 

These noble archeres three,” 
and they never dreamed they were doing ill when they 
made their bows ring in the primeval greenwood after 
the habit of primeval men. A little later those purple 
hills were jarred to their foundations with the guns at 
Chickamauga over whose battle-field I rode, two weeks 
after the fighting, and saw the bodies of dead men blis- 
tering in the sun, 

We boys made war upon birds and fishes; we ate 
broiled thrushes and spitted doves and fried bass for 
fourteen days. Nature favored us; not a drop of rain 
fell, not a cloudy sky dimmed the dreamy weather ; the 
more we shot, the louder sang the birds; the more fish 
we took, the fiercer rose the bass next day. 

But what I was going to tell belongs not strictly to 
bird-bolts and fly-casts; for, being the lazy one of the 
three, much of my time was measured by the slow 
swinging of a hammock between two wild plum trees. 
With but half-opened eyes I saw to the vanishing point 
down bloom-lit vistas. The wind purred in the wood- 
sedge, and made the long fronds of some pine trees hard 
by wag like sheep’s tails between me and the shimmer- 
ing line of sky above a mountain’s shoulder. Fruity 
whiffs and racy puffs struck me and were gone, whilea 
hundred birds—grosbeaks, thrushes, mockers, catbirds, 
orioles and the rest, dashed their songs together with 
reckless disregard for harmony. And the brook raged 
over its stones beyond the thicket. 

Now and again I heard Will’s long-bow give forth its 
whizzing shaft, or the arbalist of Erebus recoil witha 
sullen whack ; the tireless two were in the full tide of 
elemental happiness, glorying in the ancient freedom of 
savagery. I swung and gazed and listened; the land- 
scape took on a tender countenance, as if to weave over 
me the maternal spell, and presently there surged up in 
my soul the sudden consciousness of rhyme and rhythm 
and color ; and a vague voice said to me: “ Be a poet !” 
Like a quaff of subtle poison, delicious, inevitably 
deadly, the suggestion left its worry in my blood for 
ever. 

Have you chanced to read in Alphonse Daudet’s 
‘* Lettres de Mon Moulin” the story of ‘‘ Le Chéevre de M. 
Seguin”? If you have not, oh youthful reader, whom 
the siren of poesie flatters, go now and peruse it, The 
fate of that poor kid, which strayed away from the 
valley of ignorance and contentment and went ambling 
up the moyatain-side of art, has been my fate; and if 


will be yours. All night long the kid fought with a 

wolf, and just as the cocks crowed for day the wolf ate 

the poor thing up! Yes, ate it, hair, hoofs and all. 
CRAWFOBDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE COLOR OF THE AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








No, don’t find fault with my new name for those 
Islands, each one of itself an Eden, away out here in the 
middle of the great American Ocean. I know perfectly 
well what I am about, and have every American here 
behind me, to say nothing of millions in the States. 
The tortuous and unpronounceable name, Hawaiian, 
never meant anything to the world, besides it is no 
longer appli:able ; for the white people outnumber the 
natives now, and the governing class is, without excep- 
tion, in all places of responsibility, exclusively Ameri- 
can. 

Nor need we fall into any sentimental wail of lamen- 
tation, as we sometimes do over the decadence of the 
Indian ; for the native has not been obliterated by the 
American. A great error has prevailed on this subject 
for more than half a century. Let us appeal to that 
very highest authority, Charles Wilkes, U. S. N.;in his 
‘United States Exploring Expedition, 1844,” Vol. IV, 
page 62, he says: 


“The district of Hanapepe forms a mission station, and 
is under the care of the Rev. Samuel Whitney. He states 
the population in 1838 to have been 3,272. Mr. Whitney 
informed me, that for some years past he has kept a regis- 
ter of births and deaths, which shows that the latter is to 
the former as three to one. Other late authorities make 
the decrease in this district as eight to one for several 
years; but a resident of such standing as Mr. Whitney 
must be reckoned the best authority. 

“Mr. Whitney imputes this rapid decrease to former 
vicious habits, and both native and foreign authorities 
attribute the introduction of the venereal to the visit of 
Cook. This infection, brought to these Islands by the first 
voyagers, may now be said to pervade the whole popula- 
tion, and has reduced the natives to a morbid sickly state ; 
many of the women are incapable of child-bearing, and of 
the children who are born only a few live to come to 
maturity. 

‘““Mr. Whitney assigns as another cause of the decrease 
in the population, the recklessness of human life brought 
about by the despotic government under which they have 
been living, which has destroyed all motives to enterprise 
and industry, rendered precarious the blessings of life, 
and produced a corresponding recklessness as to the 
future.” 


So you see the American had nothing whatever to do 
with the destruction of these people. Nay, so far from 
it, the American, and the American only, saved these 
people from obliteration. From the day the American 
missionaries set foot here and began to build up the 
ruined moral and physical status of the native he began 
to be ence more a man, such’ as he was before the de- 
praved English sailors found him, Women no longer 
destroyed their children, native chiefs no longer insisted 
on despoiling at will any family of what little was left 
it of virtue, but marriage began to be respected, and the 
‘despotic government,” of which Commander Wilkes 
speaks, began to slowly disappear, until—see what a 
Christian government and people we have here to-day ! 
All due to the American. I confidently assert, and sta- 
tistics will show by a scale of decrease and increase 
of population, that had not the American mission- 
ary, or some like practical and clear-headed Chris- 
tian, stepped in here about the time he did, there would 
not to-day be a single native on these islands worth pick- 
ing up in the road, if one could be found at all, And so 
we Americans name these islands the American Islands, 
and the name will remain; hence it is right. 

Nor do I think you can wisely question the appropri- 
ateness of the new name that must attach to the great 
ocean which cradles these nine little Edens in his great, 
warm heart. Centuries ago, and nearly five thousand 
miles distant from the American Islands, Balboa stood 
out in the still waters of Darien and named them the 
Pacific Ocean. The name not only has no application to 
these waters, or any waters of the New World north of 
them, but is positively absurd and misleading. 

America has been born since then, grown to woman- 
hood, and mastered the continent. The continent is 
hers, Alaska is hers, these islands are hers, this ocean is 
hers—the American Ocean ! 

Rut to get forward with the color of the Islands. 
Physically the color is to-day as green as green can 
grow—green corn, green cucumbers, everything green 
underfoot and everything green overhead, even up the 
green mountains to the snow-white little clouds ; altho 
when we sailed in here, a few days before New Year's, 
some of the old craters were still brown from the burn- 
ing summer’s sun. It is not the physical or geographical 
color, however, of which I want to speak, but rather the 
moral color, tone or atmosphere. I have said before that 
I found this to be a singularly religious place. It must 
have been so ages before the white man came ; for I find 
the following prayer or invocation, translated from a 
bird-catcher’s ancient song. The Greeks had a good 
many gods, as we know, besides the Unknown God. 
Lord Macaulay makes one of his heroes swear ‘' by the 
nine gods of Rome”; but here we have a bumble native 
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bird-catcher invoking gods by the hundred thousand at 
a time: 
“O the four thousand gods ! 

The forty thousand gods, 

The four hundred thousand gods, 

The file of gods. 

The assembly of gods, 

O gods of these woods, 

Of the mountain 

And the knoll, 

At the water dam, 

O come !” 

Now there may be no relation between these countless 
gods and the very many churches here, but it does seem 
to me as if there was, from the first, a sort of religious 
color or atmosphere in this tranquil, warm heart of the 
one great ocean of the globe. Look at this, from a daily 
of last Saturday. And it is not more than half so long 
as some others ; but it is the only one in which I find 
both the Salvation Army and the Mormon Latter-Day 
Saints together : 


“Central Union Church—Morning topic, ‘Considerations 
forthe Hour.’ Evening topic, ‘The Omnipresence of God.’ 
A thanksgiving service will be held by the Endeavorers on 
Sunday night. All are welcome. 

** First Methodist Episcopal Church—The Rev. H. W. 
Peck, pastor. Sunday services, Jan, 20th: 10 A M., Sun- 
day-school; 11 A.M., preaching; subject, ‘The New 
Leader.’ 7:30 P.M., preaching; subject, ‘Before the 
Judges.’ Prayer-meeting Wednesday, 7:30 PM. Services 
held in the hall over Tracy’s store, corner of Fort and 
Hotel Streets. Entrance on Hotel Street. Everybody 
welcome. 

** Salvation Army Meetings—The Salvation Army will 
hold four public meetings on Sunday, as follows: 7 A.M., 
Hailelujah breakfast; 11 A.M., Holiness meeting; 3 P.M., 
Family gathering; 6 P.M., Real old-time Salvation. A 
private meeting for soldiers and converts will be held at 
9A.M. 

“Christian Church—Harmony Hall, King Street, be- 
tween Fort and Alaska Streets. T. D. Garvin, pastor. 
Preaching inthe Hall at 11 A.M. Morning theme, ‘ How 
Shall I Judge Another? Evening theme, ‘The Relations 

of the Church to the State.’ 

** VY. M. C. A. Services—Sunday, 11 A.M., at Oahu Jail; 
1:15 P.M., at the Barracks; 3:30 P.M., Bible study at Y. M. 
C. A.: 6:30 p.m., Gospel praise service at Y. M. C. A. 

* Latter-Day Saints—Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Mililani Hall, rear of Opera 
House. Services will be held on Sunday as follows: 10 
A.M., Bible-class ; 11:15 A.M. and 6:30 P.M., preaching.” 


This much for the religious atmosphere of Honolulu ; 
and now for a little glimpse at the patriotic complexion ; 
and I fancy you may read a lot between lines here, 
Says the Government organ : 


“ The following persons have taken the oath of allegiance 
to the Republic since the outbreak of the rebellion: 
Clarence L. Crabbe, Hawaiian, formerly Port Surveyor of 
Honolulu; Robert H. Baker, Hawaiian, formerly Major 
on King Kalakaua’s staff and Governor of Maui; A. B, 
Naone, Hawaiian ; Geo. H. Angus, Nova Scotian ; Shuza- 
bro R. Shioji, Japanese; Arthur K. Ozawa, Hawaiian, born 
of Japanese parents; P. A. Becker, United States citizen, 
born in Germany; Charles Lehmann, German; J. W. 
Luning, British; Arch. Sinclair, British, formerly ac- 
quitted of conspiracy against the Provisional Government ; 
Jas. Cowan, engineer, British; August Becker, German; 
Carl Gadike, German.” 


As for the social or home complexion of this little 
world in the great sea it is unique indeed ; that is, out- 
side of the city. All cities, especially American cities, 
are much alike ; but in the country here, even into the 
edge of the town, the home and social life is a perpetual 
source of pleasant study. For truly theseare ‘‘ The Isles 
of Peace.” No loud-tongued women, no brawling chil- 
dren, no noise of any sort except from the noisy birds 
and barnyard fowls; nothing but peace and politeness 
and politeness and peace from these barefooted princes 
and kings of perished dynasties. Everybody seems tobe 
married. The little brown men of China and Japan fall 
desperately in love with the big, fat, cocoa-colored native 
girls, especially if they havea bit of land, and when they 
are married the little brown men do all the work : all of 
it, in the house and out of the house, and the big, fat 
bride sits all day in a red ‘‘ Mother Hubbard” gown on 
the porch, barefooted, her black hair trailing to the floor 
down her back, as she plays, and perpetually plays the 
guitar. The little patch of ground may be only half an 
acre, but the spouse is up to his knees in the mud at work 
from sunrise till dark, and it is made to produce 
marvelously, and all the household seems to be so happy. 
The children of these polyglots are pretty. They go to 
echool in red silk gowns. Some of them look like ani- 
mated flowerpots. Everybody here seems to want to 
learn. I have a Japanese servant girl who can be heard 
far into the night going over her lessons in English, 
Chinese and Portuguese. Do you know how the Chinese 
plant rice? By hand. They sprout it first; then the 
planter snatches off the sprouts in each hand, and, making 
holes in line with his forefingers, dexterously drops 
sprout after sprout, faster than youcan count. Much of 
the product here is grown under water ; this keeps the 
barelegged little brownie in the mud all day long; but 
he is spotlessly white in apparel above the bare legs, and 
he stops work and wipes his brow with a big piece of 
red silk at his girdle, looks lovingly up at his fat spouse 
and maybe a few babes on the porch and, seems to be 
he happiest man this side that storied Eden of old, 
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After the rice or taro or other things that flourish 
under water is growing, the ditches that always flow 
through the grounds are dammed up and the grounds 
become a little lake. Then gold fish, always in the 
ditches, leap and play in the little lake that surrounds 
the house on stilts. Then the ducks are turned out, 
while the. chickens are cooped up; so that the little 
brownie lord of half an acre has rice, goli fish and 
ducks, one above the other, and all flourishing on the 
same piece of ground; while he now puts on a pair of 
white pantaloons and a pair of slippers, takes his wife 
to town every day till he has to turn the water off the 
rice, and has a big, good rest. 

Pardon the detail of this. It is only one picture of ten 
thousand, and I could not give you the color of domes- 
tic life here, in fewer words. Of course all the brides are 
not fat natives; the bigger farmer, of various dark races, 
sits on the porch with wife and babes and directs the 
contract coolies in the field below him from where he 
sits. This bigger farmer is generally a native : that is, of 
this sort of family. I am notspeaking now of the great 
cane and coffee and pineapple plantations, often owned 
by men in Chicago or New York, who are rarely here, 
and so, of course, give no color to the local life; but 
entirely of those whom I see at work or at rest as I ride 
about the Islands. Naturally enough the big, fat native 
man affects the petite and dainty Chinese or Japanese 
girl; and having a bigger plot of land than his sister his 
wooing of the little almond-ey ed immigrant is not doubt- 
ful of result. I have a big, lazy native man for a neigh- 
bor who has a Chinese wife. She is all bones and teeth, 
hideously ugly in the face; but ah! her little feet. He 
is never done showing them to me and fondling them 
all the time that he is not nursing their little flowerpot 
baby. 

These humble yet most perfect little farmers can plow 
where an American team would mire and drown, Their 
team is a little blue, Chinese cow, with enormous cloven 
feet. Her horns stick straight back toward her shoulders, 
slim and short like a goat’s; her collar is two crooked 
sticks tied together; and it looks asif she is going to 
creep right through it as she tugs and tugs at the ropes 
attached to the plow from the collar. Her tongue is out, 
and she wallows slowly along upto her belly in mud and 
water ; but she is good-natured and patient all the time as 
her master; take off the ropes and sticks, and she runs to 
the nearest ditch and wallows in the mud likea sow. 
She raises a calf, plows, pulls the cart to town, and gives 
milk bountifully at the same season. I got over the 
ditch, lined on both sides with banana trees, to see what 
sort of plow it was that turned the furrow so perfectly 
up from out the mud, and, lo! on the shining steel I read 
‘*Deere Plow, Moline, Ill.” American, you see. 
this conqueror honorable mention. 

The native women here—and the men, too, as to that— 
have enormously large feet. They probably need them 
to bear their great weight ; for, you know Commodore 
Wilkes pronounced these people when he saw them nearly 
sixty years ago the largest human beings on the globe. 
But a native woman did not give the weight as her rea- 
son for their large feet, but the water. She told me that 
as the natives spend half their time in the water, it 
naturally made their feet grow big, in order that they 
might swim the better. She also told me that there was 
an island somewhere in the world su wet and so nearly 
under water that all the people were webfooted. Iasked 
her where this island was, She could not tell me, but 
said her father had been there ; that he was pow down 
at the beach mending his nets—for he was a fisherman 
as well as a sailor—and that when he came to the house 
she would ask him and find out for me. 

This morning she came, barefooted, her black hair 
down her back and showing about fifty pretty teeth, 
and said, in a soft, low, persuasive voice: ‘‘ He name of 
he island is Oregon,” 

I did not tell the fisherman’s daughter that I and all 
my tribe were of Oregon, for that would have pained her, 
they are so careful not to give pain to any one; but 
I did take it upon myself to teach her some geography 
right there and then, also alittle natural higtory. 

To get back tothe color of the Islands. Coffee land is 
the extreme opposite of rice land—is red, ‘‘ Adam’s 
land,” as we say in the red foothills of the Sierras, and is 
often steep andstony. Nonative ever thought of touch- 
ing it for any use whatever, or the cane lands, either. 
You see, they had nothing to eat grass here of old; they 
had not even so much as a cat. This is shown by their 
name for our pussy cat—Poo-poo-kee ! 

The first tenure of land was the most tyrannical, the 
chief, or king, being the absolute and only owner. Final- 
ly, the good missionaries persuaded the king to let each 
family have in fee what land it might have fenced in; 
and this is the reason you see little patches of land, some 
not bigger than a barn floor, and in the hearts of bigger 
patches all over the Islands, 

The present method of getting hold of royal or real 
estate—they meant the same thing originally, the one 
being of Spanish and the other of English root—may be 
best shown by the following advertisement of coffee land 
in the official paper. I made out to look at some of this 
land when visiting that Island and found the descrip- 
tion given by the Government as exact as could be; not 
at all exaggerated as are the statements about real estate 
with us. But here is the coffee land : 
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“On Monday, January 7th, 1895, at 12 o’clock noon, at 
the front entrance of the Executive Building, will be sold 
at Public Auction 17 Lots of Government Land in Kau- 
mana, Kahoahana, Paanaand Laupahoehoe, Hilo, Hawaii. 

“The Kaumana Lotsare situated from three to five miles 
above the town of” Hilo, and are suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee and other agricultural industries. 

‘*The Kahoahana, Paana and Laupahoehoe Lots are sit- 
uated in what is called the North Hilo Coffee Belt, and 
they are in the immediate vicinity of the Barnard Coffee 
Plantation. 


‘*No person will be allowed to purchase more than one 
lot. 


‘* The terms of the sale are cash, or, at the option of the 
purchaser, one-fourth of the purchase price cash and the 
remainder in equal installments in one, two and three 
years, with interest payable semiannually at the rate of 
seven (7) per cent. perannum. 

‘ach purchaser shall begin substantial cultivation and 
improvement of his lot during the first year and shall con- 
tinue such cultivation through the succeeding two years, 

‘* At the end of the third year, if all conditions have been 
performed by purchaser, he shall receive Patent conferring 
Fee Simple Title.” 

Coffee is entirely protected here. It would be like 
drinking rare wines to drink any other than the home 
product. But I prefer the coffee to that of the States; 
and there are good reasons why its culture should be- 
come a famous industry ; altho, possibly, the climate may 
prove to be rather hot. The natives do not take to coffee 
growing to any great extent, 

The only upland, or ‘‘ red land,” product they fancy 
is that of the pineapple. But this industry was ruined 
by the Wilson Bill. The Congressmen who voted to 
make California pay twenty cents apiece duty on Island 
pineapples must have fancied they were voting to pro- 
tect something up in Wisconsin, in the shape of pine 
nuts, or at least pine lumber, 

I visited one of the pineapple plantations yester- 
day. It looks to be dreadfully down at the heel; but 
for all that the people in charge were as jolly as gypsies 
atafair. The native master and the Chinese mistress, 
and the many pretty brown babies, and the several dogs, 
and the eloquent hens and roosters, were all as happy 
to hear and look upon as possible. Everything was 
happy except the big red and blue parrot, and maybe 
it tco, was happy, but too full of mischief to enjoy 
it. These people are the most absurd lovers of pets 
of all sorts Iever saw. Every man, especially if he is 
reasonably poor, has a dog. If he is miserably poor he 
has two dogs, and very likely a parrot also. 

The little Chinese mistress played the organ for me, and 
her big fat lord turned the music for her as if she had 
been a duchess and he one of the four hundred on his 
travels, But she did not play long. Such a piercing and 
crazy wild scream I never heard, and she nearly upset 
the old organ as she struggled up and feli into her hus- 
band’s arms, The parrot had got hold of one of her 
litle toes—even her big toe was but a little one—and had 
pinched it till the blood flowed. We clubbed the beast 
out of the house, and left the children banging and 
battering it on the porch. But hardly had she got 
soothed and seated again till the biggest child yelled 
even as madly as its mother. Then there was another 
yell. Weran out and found the babies all sitting down 
on their toes and yelling at the parrot. 

P. S.: January 30th, 1895.—The greatest events in the 
history of these Islands have transpired since my pre- 
vious letter. I open this toinform youin a brief postscript 
that from information given by Wilcox and others who 
had been in the rebellion and finally been taken, the ex- 
Queen was taken from her residence and detained by the 
Government in rooms directly above the throne room in 
her former palace. Meantime a court martial was being 
held in the throne room. Four of the half blood and 
native leaders confessed themselves guilty and threw 
themselves on the mercy of the court, The full penalty 
for the crime confessed is death ; the lightest penalty 
five years servitude and confiscation of all property. 
The others of the thirteen on trial, being simple mis- 
guided natives mostly, will not be dealt severely with. 
Their cases are under advisement, the evidence being all 
in. But the four white men, one of whom is a Grand 
Army Major, will not get off easily. 

The climax came when the ex-Queen addressed a long 
letter to the President of the Republic, abdicating the 
throne forever, and advising all her subjects to obey the 
laws and defend the Republic with their lives and for- 
tunes. After this she hereelf took the oath of alle- 
giance, 

So you see, asI wrote you before, the Republic is as 
solid as a rock. ‘ 

HONOLULD, Jan. 28th, 1°95. 
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IN the February Century Mrs. Fields tells of the visit 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, of an old schoolmaster who 
forty years before had whipped him at school for a slight 
offense. The teacher had become an old man. When he 
came in he said: ‘‘ How do you do, sir; do you recollect 
your old teacher, Mr. —— %”’ I did, perfectly. He sat and 
talked a while about indifferent subjects; but I saw some- 
thing risingin his throat, and I knewit was that whipping. 
After a while he said: ‘‘ I came to ask your forgiveness 
for whipping you once when I was in anger; perhaps you 
have forgotten it, but I have not.” It had weighed upon 
his mind all these years! He must be rid of it before lying 
down to sleep peacefully. 


February 28, 1895. 


A CENTENARIAN CALUMNY. 


BY CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 





Ir the blazing light of a Pascal’s genius were turned 
upon the teachings of almost any body of moralists, 
some ugly things would be apt to come to light. Espe- 
cially do we expect this of Catholic moralists, with whom, 
to our apprehension, ecclesiastical interests so inordi- 
nately overshadow ethical, and trebly of Jesuit casuists, 
whom we may fairly regard as Catholicism intensified. 
This fact, so far as it is a fact, ought to be a matter of 
great grief to every Christian. In reality it is enter- 
tiined by great numbers of Protestants with a joy thatis 
positively ferocious. This is because, except in the high- 
est ranges of controversy, the relations of the two reli- 
gions are as yet not moralized at all, To cite the fact that 
many Jesuit casuists teach a pure and strict morality, 
and that, apart from certain doctrine ordinis favoring 
Infallibilism and Arminianism, the Society has always 
allowed wide liberty of opinion to its members, would 
be regarded by a great many Protestants as an act of 
treason to the Reformation. Yet these people are often 
everything that is kind and jpst within the bounds of 
Protestantism. 

Still there are limits to the permissibilities even of 
theological slander. Some charges are psychologically 
possible, and some psychologically impossible. That an 
ecclesiastical society, in its own interests and those of its 
sect, may be guilty of an indefinite measure of practical 
unrighteousness, is a perfectly tenable proposition. We 
do not need to cross the Protestant line in order to satis- 
fy ourselves of that. Covenanters murdered Archbishop 
Sharpe, and why may not Jesuits have murdered Car- 
dina Tournon or Henry of Valois? It is only a question 
of evidence. Bernhard Dubr succeeds in showing that the 
testimony is very flimsy ; but there is stiil so much as, to 
a hearty good-will, may perhaps admit of the conclusion. 
But that the original company of Christian priests, whose 
absolute personal disiaterestedness is not called in ques- 
tion, should, in the maiden innocence of their institute, 
have applied to the Head of their Church for formal per- 
mission to impose on their members, for the greater glory 
of God, the obligation of violating God’s essential will by 
the commission of sin, and that the Chief Pontiff, at a 
time when cherges of pernicious teaching infinitely short 
of this had shaken his authority to its foundation, and 
reft from him a good third of his flock, should, in the 
hearing of all the world, Catholic and heretical, have 
solemnly authorized this in the name of God, is an ac- 
cusation of which it may safely be said, that what it 
chargesis psychologically and logically, metaphysically, 
and, I might almost say, physically impossible. Not 
only are the motives assumed, mutually irreconcilable, 
but the terms emyloyed are absolut *ly self-contradic- 
tory. 

Yet is it not true that the Papally ratified Constitutions 
of the Society of Jesus declare that they ‘‘do not bind up 
unto sin, mortal or venial,”’ unless at the command of a 
superior, given in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ, or 
in virtue of obedience? Undoubtedly. The normal con- 
clusion from this, to a normal frama of mind, would be 
that, as no superior can possibly, ia the name of the holy 
Lord Jesus, command that which the superior himself 
acknowledges as sin, the phrase inducere obligationem 
ad peccatum must have a technical sense which needs to 
be inquired out. Catholic theology has various technical 
terms, some of which, rendered crudely into English 
after the stiff, unidiomatic Romanist fashion, convey a 
sense strangly remote from the sense intended. *‘ In- 
vention of the Cross” is, I fear, dismally near to a dis- 
creditable fact; but in itself it means, simply and inno- 
cently, the ‘‘ Finding of the Cross.” ‘* Principality of the 
Holy See” is a phrase on which I have seen founded a 
grave Protestant argument against the temporal power, 
to which the words have not the slightest reference. In 
like manner ‘‘ obligatio ad peccatum,” rendered after the 
same fashion into English, would give us ‘‘ obligation to 
sin,” whereas the perfectly well-ascertained meaning in 

monastic Latin is : ‘‘ binding under the penalty of sin.” 

I need hardly remark that no Roman Catholic enemies 
of the Jesuits, of whom the number has been legion, 
including popes, bishops, kings, nobles and commoners, 
have ever dreamed of charging them with having 
solicited or received permission to commend or commit 
sin, This was because they knew that this would have 
been as much an impossibility as to have asked or 
received permission to renounce the Nicene Creed. I 
have seen it charged that some Jesuits have taught vir- 
tual Socinianism; but assuredly no Jesuit has ever 
imagined himself at liberty to teach formal Socinianism. 
So if any one says that, in exorbitant zeal, superiors of 
the order have often prompted and inferiors have often 
carried out exceedingly unjustifiable things, no Jesuit, I 
take it, would care to deny so exceedingly probable and 
commonplace an assertion. A Protestant judgment 
would be much more unfavorable, because, in our view, 
the promotion of distinctive Roman Catholicism is often 
a decided evil, and at best but an ambiguous good. We 
may depend upon it, however, that, whatever the Jesuits 
have done or suggested, has been viewed and represented 
by them as a thing acceptable to God and Christ, and 
therefore incapable of being a sin. 

The great Catholic enemy of Jesuitism in our day has 
been, of course, Dr. Déllinger, He takes no more 
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account of this absurd charge than he does of that shock- 
ing invention, the Montta Secreta (which even a bishop 
of my own Church has lately not been ashamed to men- 
tion as if genuine), or of that coarse and clumsy forgery, 
known as the Jesuit Faith, which every now and then 
goes the rounds of a certain class of Protestant journals. 
He is too thoroughly expert in the history both of 
the Society and the Church to be imposed on by palpable 
counterfeits or ignorant misinterpretations, This is not 
strange; but it is more than we should have expected 
that it was so long before Protestants fell into the cur- 
rent misinterpretation of obligare ad peccatum. The 
Jesuit, Bernhard Duhr, who has given particular atten- 
tion to it, is not able to adduce any instance from a 
Protestant writer of this misunderstanding earlier than 
1792, just a century ago. Of course, the early Protes- 
tants, especially on the Continent, would be withheld 
from the error by their familiarity with Catholic techni- 
calities of speech. Yet we should have expected this to 
die out among them a good while before 1792. ‘They 
seem to have made up by zeal iu propagating the false- 
hood for their slowness in taking it up. 

As Bishop Ketteler remarks, classical Latin does not 
know the idiom obligare ad peccatum. Medieval Latin 
would of itself admit the sense of ‘‘ obliging toa sin.” In 
fact, however, it gives to the phrases obligare ad pecca- 
tum, obligare ad culpam, the uniform sense of “ to bind 
under penalty of incurring guilt or sin.” The phrase obli- 
gare ad peccatum brings out (perhaps not by original con- 
scious intention) the great truth of the spiritual conserva- 
tion and correlation of forces. The sin, once committed, 
does not go out of being, but reappears in the exactly 
equivalent form of the penalty, to which, as to a stake, 
the man is bound up. It is a much stronger figure than 
Bunyan’s image of the burden onthe back. This would 
be peccatum obligatur homini—* the sin is bound on the 
man ;” and his release at the sepulcher would be pecca- 
tum solvitur ab homine, ‘'the sin is loosed from the man.” 
The stronger Jesuit image (to which the man in the iron 
cage may be viewed as Bunyan’s equivalent), is homo 
obligatur ad peccatum, to which the exact correlative is 
homo absolvitur a peccato—‘‘ the man is bound up to the 
sin,” ‘‘ the man is set free from the sin.” As absolutio 
a peccato does not mean a release from the necessity of 
committing sin, but from the penalty of having com- 
mitted it, so its counterpart obligatio ad peccatum does 
not mean an obligation to commit the sin, but an ad- 
striction to the consequences of baving already commit- 
ted it. 

The Franciscan Tertiary rule, three centuries older 
than the Jesuit, declares that its provisions do not bind 
up these looser adherents, ad mortalem culpam—*‘ to 
mortal guilt.” In other words, a neglect of its injunc- 
tions by a Franciscan Tertiary, if not obstinate and wan- 
ton, may involve purgatorial pains, and does involve a 
monastic penance, but does not extinguish grace, or in- 
volve eternal punishment. Of course, no one of his fol- 
lowers ever imagined that the meek and pure-minded 
Francis of Assisi wished to bind him to an offense in- 
volving mortal guilt, least of all in the Tertiary rule, 
which has absolutely nothing in view but the attainment 
of Christian unworldliness in the world. They might 
have feared, however, that he meant to put his injunc- 
tions on a level with the Divine, or at least with the ec- 
clesiastical precepts, the neglect of which often involved 
mortal guilt. Against this misapprehension he reassures 
them in the Rule, 

The Dominican Constitutions, contemporary with the 
Franciscan, have served more immediately as model to 
the Jesuits. The Dominican Rule declares that it does 
not bind the brethren to guilt, but to penalty, ‘‘non ad 
culpam, sed ad ponam.” In other words, the mere 
neglect of the Rule involves monastic discipline, but not 
religious guilt. Nevertheless religious, even mortal 
guilt, it declares, may be incurred by contempt of 
the Rule, or by a neglect of the graver precepts. These 
are such as are given in the Scriptures, in the Canons, in 
the Three Vows, or by the Superiors (or the Rule itself), 
under the form, ‘‘ We enjoin in virtue of holy obedi- 
ence,” or under threat of excommunication. These 
graver precepts are called precepta obligantia ad 
mortale peccatum —‘‘precepts binding up unto 

mortal sin”; that is, precepts obligatory to such 
a degree as that the non-observance of them is 
not, as with the ordinary precepts of the Rule, simply a 
monastic fault, not even a venial sin; but is a sin in- 
volving the loss of grace, and, unless absolved, the loss 
of Heaven. Here, as afterward, more definitely in the 
Jesuit Rule, a superior is granted the power of giving to 
any precept of the Rule, which of itself only ‘‘binds up 
to penalty,” the power “‘ of binding up unto sin”; that is, 
the same power of inducing sin if neglected which re- 
sides inherently only in the solemn vows. The Superiors 
are cautioned against giving precepts ‘‘ binding up unto 
mortal sin” in ‘‘exterior anger,” or as a hasty way of 
controlling insubordination, and such hasty commands 
are to be null, The notion of giving a command to com- 
mit sin is so foreign to the Rule—devised by the sternly 
upright Dominic de Guzman—that no provision is made 
to obviate so fantastic a misunderstanding ; nor, indeed, 
has there ever been such a misunderstanding of the 

Dominican Rule, altho it uses the same terms as the 

Jesuit Constitutions ; and, as pointed out by Dr. Steitz, 
in the Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie of 1864, the 
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monkish Latin of the Dominicans is far more barbarous 
and confused than that of the Jesuits, so that a com- 
parison of the two sufficiently vindicates the latter from 
the charge, which has sometimes been brought, of avoid- 
ing lucidity on purpose. I regret to say that the great 
Hase, forced to acknowledge that the popular interpre- 
tation is calumnious, endeavors to cover his retreat by 
this not very magnanimous subterfuge. 

The most thorough Protestant exposition of this whole 
subject is that which is thus given by Dr. Steitz, which 
has the more force from his intense antipathy to Jesuit- 
ism, which he declares to be unworthy of all recognition 
or toleration, ‘‘a caricature of Christianity, dangerous to 
souls and destructive to nations.” But he indorses the 
remark that Protestants might well be ready to ac- 
knowledge that Jesuitism has done harm enough that ia 
indisputable, without fathering upon it impossible 
effronteries of immorality. He reproaches German 
Protestant learning, which we thus find to be not so all- 
comprehensive as we had imagined on the side of Roman 

Satholicism, with quietly assuming that the phrase 
obligare ad peccutum, or ad culpam, is only found in the 
Franciscan, Dominican and Jesuit Rules, whereas, as he 
says, it runs through the whole of the medieval theology, 
and in the scholastic discussions of the binding force of 
monastic vows, and especially of monastic obedience, 
has always one and the same sense. Thus Thomas 
Aquinas, the great authority with the original Jesuits, 
discussing the question whether every neglect of a mo- 
nastic precept involves mortal sin, denies this, on the 
ground that if it did so the monastic state would not be, as 
he declares that it is, secwrior ; that is, more free of care 
than the secular life: ‘‘ But if every transgression of those 
things which are contained in arule bound up a religious 
to mortal sin ”»—*‘ religiosum obligaret ad peccatum mor- 
tale,” the state of religion (the monastic state) would 
be most perilous on account of the multitude of observ- 
ances. ‘‘Not every transgression, therefore, of these 
things which are contained in a rule is a mortal sin.” 
This passage alone would suftice to put the meaning of 
obligare ad peccatum beyond doubt. Thomas, together 
with the founder of his order, Dominic, affords the Jes- 
uits the model of their Rule in three points: First, that 
the precepts of the Rule shall not, in themselves, have 
the power of involving a brother who neglects them ia 
sin, inducendi ohligationem ad peccatum ; second, that 
the solemn Vows of the order shall have this power, as of 
course a Jesuit who violates his vow of chastity, pov- 
erty, obedience and, if he has taken it, his vow of mis- 
sionary obedience to the Pope, would be viewed as in- 
volved in mortal sin; third, that the Superior can give 
to any other part or parts of the Rule the same power 
obligandi ad peccatum mortale vel veniale—* of binding 
up unto mortal or at least venial sin,” which intrinsic- 
ally resides onty in thefour solemn Vows. Fora brother 
so bound, therefore, the neglect of these parts of the 
Constitutions would leave him as truly obligatus ad 
peceatum as if he had broken his vow of chastity; or, 
being a professed of the four vows, had refused to go to 
Greenland or Patagonia at the command of the Pope. 
Thus, combining these Dominican provisions with their 
own infinitely ingenious mechanism, the Jesuits have 
secured, within the compass of the one Rule, the possi- 
bility of almost as many rules as there are members of 
the order. No wonder, therefore, that their Institute 
has been so astonishingly, and too often so appallingly 
effective. 

An attempt has been made to evade the force of this 
demonstration (which Steitz gives at length) by declar- 
ing that as a Jesuit is bound to “ a certain blind obedi- 
ence,” he cannot inquire whether the command of a 
superior is sinful or not. It so happens, however, that 
the Rule(Part VI, Chapter 1) expressly limits the duty of 
this ‘‘ blind obedience ” to all cases ‘‘ where it cannot 
be defined that any sort of sin is involved”—aliquod 
peccati genus intercedere, A misgiving of the subordi- 
nate, therefore, appears to be overruled (altho Duhr says 
that it is not); but a clear perception of sin in the supe- 
rior’s command is distinctly laid down as the limit of 
obedience. Moreover, the superior’s power to command 
under pain of sin is limited to the precepts of the Rule, 
in which no one has discovered anything unlawful, In 
the same chapter, obedience is declared ‘‘to be owing 
in all things ” to which it is capable of extending con- 
sistently with Christian love, ad quas potest cum char- 
itate obedientia extendere, which is explained as being 
‘‘ ali things in which there is no manifest sin.” The 
Superior, it is true, is to be obeyed as if he were Christ ; 
but so, in Loyola’s own words, is a heathen magistrate, 
each, of course, so far as he really represents Christ 
within the limits of his legitimate authority. 

The Constitutions and the great Jesuit writers, Suarez 
and Bellarmine, so explicitly use obligare ad peccatum, 
sub peccato, and sub peenu peccati as equivalent that, 
now that Steitz has added to them Thomas, Dominic 
and Francis, there is no longer any excuse for persisting 
in this misinterpretation. Even Ranke fell into it at 
first, but afterward retracted, Gieseler, as Steitz points 
out, proved the error a good while before Steitz himself. 
The only American authors deserving attention whom I 
know to have fallen into it are Mr. Fay and THE INDE- 
PENDENT reviewer of Rose’s ‘‘ History of the Jesuits.” 
This misstatement, buried up in other matter, escaped 
the editorial eye. Let these two gentlemen read Steitz, 
Bishop Ketteler or Bernhard Duhr, and they will be 
glad to retract their unhappy mistake, which, after a run 
of a century, is now at last fairly exploded, and may be 
safely abandoned to the stolid obstinacy of the Hessian 
Cabinet. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


BY PROF. HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D., LL.D., 
Or MCCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THIs Parliament had wide heralding, it commanded 
large and enthusiastic audiences, and the echoes of it are 
stiil heard throughout the land, altho we are more than a 
year away from its actual sittings. It was not started 
with a full chorus of approval. Indeed, so far as we are 
advised, no great religious organization had an authorized 
representation in the Parliament, and no such organiza- 
tion has since given it recognition or indorsement. The 
English Church officially refused to participate. The Pres- 
byterian Church, in General Assembly at Portland, em- 
phatically and formally disapproved of it as ‘‘ uncalled for, 
misleading and hurtful.” 

Yet its friends have not ceased to sound its praises, and 
the eulogy has been unstinted, exhausting language and 
sweeping the centuries for comparison. Let us quote with 
literal exactness some of the things that have been said 
about it: ‘‘The Parliament has come to stay ”’; “It will 
stand as making an epoch ’’; ‘‘ The crowning work of the 
nineteenth century ”’; its ‘closing hour a time of Pente- 
costal power”’; “A sign of the glorious appearing of the 
Son of Man”; * One of the greatest events in the religious 
history of the world’’; ‘‘ The flower of the tree of religion 
which mankind has so long watered and pruned ’”’; **‘ From 
the beginning of the world until to-day history has never 
recorded an event so momentous.’”’ All this, and more, 
has been authentically reported to us by the Chairman of 
the World’s Parliament Committee, and he himself de- 
clares that “* whatever withstands the forces which, work- 
ing through ages, culminated in the Conference of the 
World’s Religions, is fighting the intellectual and spiritual 
movements which make the Gulf Stream of history.’ 

Verily, these are astounding statements, They need a 
vast amplitude of base for their support and verification. 
If they be true, the capacious folds of the nineteenth cen- 
tury contain nothing to compare with this Parliament of 
Religions. Nay, all the centuries are as empty of the like 
of it as the nineteenth. The idea underlying the manumis- 
sion of three million slaves and the abolition of serfdom 
is insignificant beside it. The sixteenth-century declara- 
tion of the right of private judgment which has toppled 
thrones and made peoples king is not to be named in com- 
parison. Even Calvary itself goes into a kind of shadow 
in the presence of this sun; for it is declared that ** from 
the beginning of the world until to-day history has never 
recorded an event so momentous.” Surely there ought to 
be a magnificent showing of results to justify such un- 
paralleled laudation. Let us take up, one by one, the 
claimed advantages of the Parliament and weigh them in 
the scales of a dispassionate judgment. It is only thus, 
and not by the meteoric displays of rhetorical enthusiasm, 
that we can see what the results really are. 

1. It is held that the Parliament “ has given a decided 
impulse to the study of comparative religion.”’ Every- 
body knows that it was not such a study in itself, and fur- 
nished no opportunity for it. A popular assemblage, an 
enthusiastic and applauding crowd, a spectacular exhibi- 
tion, a scenic splendor, an unparalleled conglomerate, a 
unique and eloquent advocacy, it certainly was. But these 
are not conditions favorable to a ‘“‘study.’’ Quietness, 
meditation, thoroughness of investigation, access to origi- 
nal sources of information, these are vital to any study of 
comparative religion worth the mention. And nothing 
like these was had, or was intended to be had at the 
Parliament. Whether the Parliament gave a decided im- 
pulse to such study, it is difficult to determine. But 
granting that this study is one of the most profound and 
important, it must be remembered that the stream of 
tendency was set that way long before the Parliament of 
Religions was called ; that a splendid roll of scholars could 
be given who had already devoted themselves to this re- 
search ; that the fields of philology and mythology and 
archeology and anthropology had been ransacked in this 
interest; that the science is a century old; that insome 
half-dozen of the leading educational institutions of this 
country comparative religion was already assigned a 
place, and thatan American National Society of Compara- 
tive Religions had already been organized. There is noth- 
ing whatever to prove that a “decided impulse’”’ has been 
given to this study by the holding of the Parliament. The 
only tangible thing in evidence is the establishment of a 
Lectureship on Comparative Religion in the Chicago Uni- 
versity. Buteven if the Parliament had been held, this 
lectureship was as inevitable as the rising of to-morrow’s 
sun. 

2. Another claimed advantage of the Parliament is that 
“it bore emphatic testimony that God has not left himself 
without witness in the earth.” As if this had not been 
thundered through these modern Protestant centuries ! 
As if, in almost every discussion of the evidences, this 
voice had not been lifted up, The truth is, there is no 
point in the field of theological debate that is more com- 
mon property and more open tu the common mind than 
this. 

3. It is further claimed that the Parliament of Religions 
has “‘ emphasized the fact that the religious nature is in- 
herentin man.” But this may well go into the same cate- 
gory with the preceding claim. It was hardly worth call- 
ing an omnium gatherum of religions, to emphasize what 
has been iterated and reiterated through all the Christian 
ages, what has been involved and expressed in every pro- 
test against atheism, and what has been known and read 
and acknowledged by the human race everywhere, through 
altars smoking with sacrifice and through every imagina- 
ble object and form of worship. 

4, It is also claimed that the Parliament “ hasshown the 
unity of the Christian Church.” A Parliament of Chris- 
tendom might have done that. But a Parliament called 
distinctively to set forth the unities of religions couid no 
more show the unity of the Christian Church than a Par- 
liament called to set forth the unity of moral reforms 
could show the unity of Gospel reformers. Because Chris- 
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tians unite with infidels in one exhibition of what is com- 
mon to both, they do not thereby prove the unity of Chris- 
tendom. 

5. Another advantage claimed for the Parliament is ‘‘ the 
impetus it has given to Foreign Missions.’’ Surely this 
thought is born of desire rather than of demonstration. 
Where is the proof of it? Not in the gifts that have since 
poured into the missionary treasuries. Not in the individ- 
ual consecrations that have been made to the missionary 
work, Notin any deepened impressions of the sad and 
woful creed of the pagan nations. We confidently sub- 
mit the question to candid judgment, whether a Parlia- 
ment called confessedly to show the “ unities’’ of the his- 
toric religions would be likely to give a profounder sense 
of their blackness of darkness, especially when by the very 
regulations of the Parliament the exposure of that black- 
ness of darkness was expressly excluded? The inspired 
Apostle sought to fire the Church with the missionary 
spirit by showing the awful and hopeless depths into 
which the nations had plunged, ‘‘ for that they exchanged 
the truth of God for a lie, and worshiped and served the 
creature rather than the Creator. . . . The same Lord 
is Lord of all,’”’ urges this inspired advocate, in his peerless 
and irresistible argument for Foreign Missions. ‘‘ And 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” He put no limitation about the boundless mercy 
of God. Nor does his Church now, as she goes with the 
pathos of Calvary, and molded somewhat into the image 
of that divine passion, to tell those benighted millions, not 
that there are sublime unities in their respective faiths, 
but that there is none other name than the name of Jesus 
under heaven, given among men, whereby they can be 
saved, which blessed name is as ointment poured forth for 
the world’s bruised and broken hearts. That is the Apostolic 
incitement to Foreign Missions, Note the significance 
and sweep of Paul’s inescapable, logica! interrogatives : 
“The Lord is rich to all that call upon him, and whosoever 
shall call upon him shall be saved. But, how shall they 
call upon him in whom they have not believed ? And how 
shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach except they be sent?” Surely the scrip- 
tural way is not the Parliament’s way of giving an impetus 
to missions. And surely the impetus by the Parliament 
will be justly challenged until convincingly proved. 

The Chairman of the World’s Parliament Committee 
has indeed declared that ‘‘ the effect of the Parliament was 
felt immediately in the magnificent Missionary Congress 
which followed it.”” Here is the way it looked to a Cor- 
responding Secretary of one of our largest foreign mission- 
ary societies, who was present and a participant, and who 
would have welcomed with all his heart any impetus to 
that work of missions to which he has yiven his life. He 
looked for it, but it did not appear. The poetical enthusi- 
asm about the ‘“‘ brotherhood of man” did not send itself 
on into the Missionary Congress, It adjourned with the 
Parliament, Hesays : 


“That Congress of Missions was the most pitiful affair, as to 
the support given it, that | have ever witnessed. The program 
was certainly a good one, and that was about ali there was. Dr. 
Smith, of Glasgow, gave ap address before seventy-five people. I 
heard a paper from Dr. Dennis and an able address from Dr. 
Post given to about one hundred and twenty. . . . Why was 
it that so much occasion was given to the despisers of Christian 
truth for saying, ‘ Yes, verily we have knocked the bottom out of 
the foreign missionary business, sure!’ Before I gave my address 
the Congress had tied itself to the apron strings of the Women's 
Missionary Meeting. . . . We hid ourselves under the shadow 
of their zeal. . . I could have wished that Columbian Hall 
had been packed, and that something had been seen rising even 
higher than the American Board anniversaries—something that 
the Chicago papers, which had given reports of Gog and Magog 
by the acre, would be willing to notice with more than a para- 
graph or two.” 

What a pathetic cry from a disappointed heart! Ah yes, 
the reports of Gog and Magog were over. The spectacular 
exhibition of the unities of Brahm and Buddha and Con- 
fucius and Mohammed had had their day; the display of 
robed and titled foreigners had ended. Curiosity had been 
piqued and satisfied. Christianity was no longer to be 
smitten by invited guests. The Church of Christ was now 
simply to tell its story of toils and triumphs in the actual 
fields of the world ; and away dropped the crowds that had 
shouted to the echo in the Parliament of Religions, and 
pitiful handfuls listened to the pathos of real missions, 

6. Another claim made for the Parliament is that it fur- 
nished “ an object lesson of the truth that in order to love 
God no man need hate his fellow-men.’’ Note the implied 
slur upon all our practical Christianity in this claim. 
What Christian Church on earth teaches that in order to 
love God one must hate his fellow-men? Yet this un- 
worthy reflection has appeared in one form or another 
again and again. In emphasizing the brotherhood that 
was so conspicuously thrust to the front in the Parliament 
there seems to have been a felt necessity on the part of its 
friends of representing the past attitude of Christianity 
toward the nations it sought as disdainful and exclusive, 
and the spirit of its approach to them as narrow and big- 
oted. The Parliament advocates tell us that the Parliament 
is teaching the Christian world that it cannot make its 
wider conquests in the future “ by contemptuous hostility 
and bigoted exclusiveness.’’ They tell us that it will be 
easier henceforth for men to feel ‘‘ that they do not sully 
their religious creeds and lives by permitting them to 
touch others,’’ They tell us that ‘‘a great many of the 
missionaries are mossy and medieval in their notions.” 
They cite the eloquent Buddhist, Mr. Hirai, as saying: ‘‘I 
go back a Christian ; by which I mean that Christianity is 
a religion which I shall be glad tosee established in Japan.’» 
Indeed ! American missionaries had somehow failed to tell 
the Gospel story to this eloquent Buddhist. It required 
this Parliament of Religions to show him genuine Chris- 
tianity. And the same for India; for Mr. Gondhi is cited 


as saying: ‘‘ American Christianity I like; it is something 
better than what we have usually seen in India.” 
The sufficient answer to all this is that the object lesson of 
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brotherhood that induces and justifies such unwarrantable 
assumptions and such shameful reflections, is at aninfinite 
remove from the object lesson of brotherhood seen in the 
whole history of modern missions, starred as it is with the 
deeds of men who through sheer love of fallen man and 
making no distinction of race or sect or caste or color, and 
with something of their Lord’s own yearning compassion, 
have left everything they held dear, except their Bible and 
Savior, and have gone to the ends of the earth to heal the 
bleeding hearts of the world, and to spend and be spent in 
behalf of the outcast and the lowly, even ‘tho the more 
abundantly they loved the less they should be loved.” Ag 
an object lesson in brotherhood, the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, compared with modern missions, is as a rushblight 
beside the sun. The Parliament said a good deal about 
brotherhood. But long before missionary consecration 
had proved the brotherhood by deed and life. “Talk 
about brotherhood,” says a missionary in Siam, *‘ that is 
why we are here!’’ and to this object lesson there is no 
answer. Its eloquent and matchless witness none can gain- 
say. 

7. Still another claim made for the Parliament is that it 
“will show that Christianity has nothing to fear from 
other faiths.’”’ This has been industriously and persistent- 
ly urged in reply to criticisms on the Parliament. ‘* What 
are these brethren afraid of?” it isasked. ‘‘ Why should 
there be such an apparent lack of faith in Christian 
truth?” ‘‘Why is it felt that most people cannot be suf- 
fered to learn more than one side of this question ?”’ 
‘*Shall we shrink from comparison? Christianity has 
nothing to fear!” No! no! Nothing to fear! But it 
needed no Parliament of Religions to show us that. See 
what Christianity has been doing. She has faced the high 
noon of this nineteenth.century civilization and challenged 
the fullest test of her credentials. And the hot blasts of 
the blowpipe of every science blazing in on them has de- 
tected no flaw. She has crossed the seas and searched the 
continents to find out the opposing faiths, to face them, to 
learn their remedy for the woes of the world, and to tell 
her own matchless story of redemption; and she has done 
it with a confidence and an abandon and a sacrifice, and 
an unstaying eagerness that makes this insinuation of 
fear ridiculous, and that puts to shame the suggestion that 
she needed a Parliament of Religions to show her courage ! 

These are the distinct and specified results which are 
claimed by the friends of the Parliament as its legitimate 
fruitage, viz.: *‘a decided impulse to the study of compara- 
tive religion,” “‘emphatic testimony that God has not left 
himself without witness in the earth,” ‘“‘the fact empha- 
sized that the religious nature is inherent in man,” “an 
exhibit of the unity of the Christian Church,” “impetus 
given to Foreign Missions,” ‘‘ man shown that to love God 
he need not hate his fellow-men,’’ and the world ‘shown 
that Christianity has nothing to fear from other faiths.” 
When we get away from the heated enthusiasm and the 
fervid rhetoric of this remarkable gathering, and face the 
facts, here they are. Pricking the bubble of infkated speech, 
this is left. We confidently appeal to intelligent, candid 
judgment whether the results furnish any bayis whatever 
for the extraordinary and unparalleled eulogies that have 
been passed upon it. 

But we must go further than this. We believe the 
Parliament open to the gravest objection. And it will be 
our further purpose io this paper to show the exact ground 
of objection. 

The ground of objection is not that the motives of the men 
who had the Parliament chiefly in charge, and who repre- 
sented the Christian faith in the Parliament, are subject to 
question. These brethren are two well known to be chal- 
lenged. Doubtless the movement to them represented 
“faith in the truth, faith in trusting the truth, faith in the 
largeness of truth, faith in toleration.” 

Nor is the ground of objection that Christianity was not 
ably and copiously represented in the Parliament. In 
some of Christianity’s most evangelical aspects, and in 
some of its profoundest principles, it had eloquent advo- 
cacy by brethren whom the Christian world knows and 
honors. 

Nor is the ground of objection that there were not some 
most impressive scenes in the progress of the Parliament 
—moments of. great interest when Christ was magnified 
and the cross held up tothe sight and heart of the great 
assembly. It would be strange, indeed, if on such an oc- 
casion some thrilling words should not be spoken for our 
Lord by those who loved him. God forbid that we should 
travesty or disparage as sentimental rhapsody, that to 
which so many have testified as spiritually elevating and 
profoundly impressive. 

Nor, again, is the ground of objection that the religions 
of the world were not presented out of their own books 
—tho they were not, and should have been. If they had 
been, the Hindu philosophy, ¢.g., Look upon all as your- 
self, would not have been rendered “love your neighbor a8 
yourself.” 

Nor, once more, is the ground of objection that nothing 
new was presented, tho scholarly research in the field of 
comparative religion had already given us all that, and 
far more than all the talk of the Parliament gave. 

But the exact ground of objection to the Parliament of 
Religions is the attitude of Christtanity toward other re 
ligions which it necessarily implied and involved—viz., 
A COMPROMISING ATTITUDE. 

The proof of this is on every hand. The widely heralded 
proclamation of the Parliament as exhibitive of “ the 
brotherhood of religions” is one point in evidence. That 
the false religions have some possible truth in them does 
not justify the claim of relationship. The Pharisees put @ 
good deal of truth into their lying traditions, but that did 
not make God a joint architect with them in their false 
system. The Devil frequently tells the truth, but that 
does not entitle him to brotherhood. In the presence of 
Christ’s imperial and exclusive claims there can be 20 
brotherhood of religions. ‘‘ What concord hath Christ 
with Belial ?” 

Another point in evidence that Christianity was put in 
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compromising attitude at the Parliament is the obtrusive 
and perverting emphasis given to ‘‘ the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man.”’ It was thrust to the front on 
all occasions. It was the favorite rallying cry. It was 
oftenest on the lips of the orator, and it oftenest got the 
applause of the crowd. But a Fatherhood of God that 
openly repudiates the God of the Bible, and a brotherhood 
of man that openly repudiates the Christ of the Gospels, 
of what worth is it, and where is the basis forit? The 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man is the 
distinctive and peculiar livery of Christianity; and men 
stole that livery and wore it asa garment at the Parlia- 
ment whose philosophy and religion and life all alike 
teach absolate indifference to man. 

Another proof of compromising attitude was this: Vive- 
kananda pointed out ‘ 


* That upon the banner of every religion would soon be written,» 
Help and not fight; assimilation and not destruction; harmony 
and not division.” 


And The Biblical World echoed his thought thus : 


“In the presence of truth plainly attested in so many systems, 
the old idea of struggle, of conquest, of victory vanished.” 


Yet that old idea is God’s idea. When theocratic Juda- 
ism, whose divine history blazed with theophanies, faced 
the false religions of the Canaanites, by God’s express 
order it was destruction, and not assimilation. And vhen 
Christianity faced the pagan philosophies and religious 
systems of the first century, under the leadership of 
inspired Apostles, it was destruction and not assimilation. 
Where do we get our right in these modern days to re- 
verse the terms of our marching orders? ‘Go ye and dis- 
ciple allnations.” ‘‘ He that believeth shall be saved. He 
that believeth not shall be condemned.” It is a gospel of 
peace we preach; bnt we must dare tell all the truth 
about this Gospel. There is no peace to those who reject 
it. Look at Jerusalem and the Son of God weeping over 
the doomed city. There was an infinite pathos in that 
yearning, brooding cry ; but it did not change the terms, 
It was still submission or destruction. Have the false 
faiths essentially changed ? Have they not grown hoary 
with their iniquities perpetuating them through the cen- 
turies? Yet there they were at the World’s Parliament ; 
and this is the way in which they joined hands with the 
followers of Christ, as the scene is described by one of the 
enthusiastic friends of the convocation : 


“It was a marvelous exaltation to sit on that platform, to hear 
the men of the old religions and the new say their best, and to 
see how near the finger-tips of divers faiths approached until 
the faiths seemed linked ina common prayer, and the Parlia- 
ment said ‘Our Father who art in Heaven.’”’ 


Does not all this look dangerously like a Christ and Belial 
marriage ? 

To the law and the testimony. Let us hear the Word 
of God as to Christianity’s attitude toward false religions, 
When Paul faced the false religions of his day, he said, 
“They exchanged the truth of God for a lie,” and were 
“without excuse.”” When John faced the false religions 
of his day he said, ‘‘ Whosoever denieth the Son, the same 
hath not the Father.””’ When Peter faced perverted Juda- 
ism—Judaism, which even in its worst perversions had 
more truth of God in it than all the false faiths put to- 
gether, ‘** whose was the adoption and the ylory and the 
covenants and the giving of the law and the promises ”— 
when Peter faced this perverted Judaism he said, “In 
none other name than io the name of Jesus Christ is there 
salvation.” 

Think now of Paul and John and Peter uniting in a call 
fora parliament of the religions they had thus character- 
ized and condemned, that they might find out “ the glori- 
ous unities ” of these religions, and that “ mankind might 
reach the consciousness of its oneness, its needs, its divine 
possibilities in a congress of all faiths”! And think of 
Paul writing afterward of the parliament as “ distin- 
guished for the nearness with which the finger-tips of 
divers faiths approached, until the faiths seemed linked in 
a common prayer.” 

But we are not done with the Scripture testimony. 
Thrice Christ himself faced the false faiths of his day, and 
what was his attitude? Facing the Greeks, he said: “ He 
that rejecteth me and receiveth not my sayings, the word 
that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day.” 
Facing the Samaritan, he said: ‘Salvation is from the 
Jew; the true worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth.”” And to the Jews who rejected him, 
and yet claimed God as their Father, he said: “If God 
were your Father, ye would love me.”” ‘No man cometh 
to the Father but by me.” ‘“‘He that climbeth up some 
other way is a thief.” Now had not the representatives of 
the false faiths at the Parliament all heard of Christ ? 
They have listened to his claims, his credentials have been 
submitted to them, his invitations have been pressed upon 
them, and yet they stood at the Parliament as open, delib- 
erate, persistent rejecters of Christ. 

The sad truth is, Christianity was muzzled at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. It could not tell its whole creed. To 
have told it would have been to deny them the right to say 
“Our Father,” as Jesus denied the right to the rejecting 
Jews, It could not sing its coronation song: “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,’”’ No; that song must be hushed. 
It would grate on the ears of other worshipers. 

; It could not offer its Lord’s Prayer except by aconces- 
rey and a participation, most misleading and compromis- 
ng. 

We are well aware that when the Parliament repeated 
this prayer, the scene was regarded by many as profound- 
ly impressive. We have already quoted one eminent 
Minister as saying it was ‘‘a marvelous exaltation when 
the Parliament said, ‘Our Father who art in Heaven,” 
and he adds: ‘Then as never before I believed in the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” Another 
has spoken of it as “a moment of supreme sublimity.” 
But let us see the exact situation. That prayer is a prayer 
for Christ’s “disciples.” The ‘ Father” addressed is *‘ the 
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God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” God’s beloved 
Son is teaching the prayer. He is teaching his“ disciples ” 
to say ‘Our Father.”’ It is a prayer for those who love 
Christ. Jesus expressly denied to those who did not love 
him the right to call God Father. Yet at the Parliament 
the open rejecters of Christ, those who repudiated his su- 
preme claims, and hugged their false religions, followers 
of Brahm, and Buddha, and Confucius, and Mohammed 
were invited to unite with Christians in saying ‘Our Fa- 
ther.” When we remember that the beloved disciple says : 
‘He that denieth the Son hath not the Father,” and that 
Jesus says: “ Noman cometh unto the Father but by me,” 
we put the question to those concerned for the honor of 
Christ, whether this Parliament scene has not lost its sub- 
limity, and whether the use of that prayer does not seem 
almost a sacrilege ? 

Think now of a Parliament of Religions, and a call to 
prayer and worship, and Christianity participant, and yet 
barred by the demands of the situation from telling her 
whole creed and from singing her coronation song, and 
from offering her Lord’s Prayer, save by emptying the 
prayer of its Christian sonship ! 

And imagine the effect upon that strange assembly, if in 
the midst of their talk about the Fatherhood of God there 
bad appeared in letters of flaming light on the walls of the 
Parliament Hall, ‘‘ If God were your Father ye would love 
Me.” “The Father loveth the Son. He that believeth on 
the Son hath eternal life. He that obeyeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
And the mere suggestion of this—ho w it repeats and em- 
phasizes the inscription on the walls of a temple of old; 
‘* Weighed in the balances and found wanting.” 


Caicaao, ILL, 








fine Arts. 


“LES FEMMES ARTISTES.” 





BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 





ABOUT three years ago the women artists of Paris, not 
the students, but those who had passed from the ateliers 
into the public arena, and were there struggling to make 
their work known, determined to have an exhibition of 
theirown. They judged, and rightly, that so they would 
have a better chance of fair criticism and judgment— 
woman’s work being as a rule more delicate, and conse- 
quently smaller than man’s, it often gets crushed and over- 
shadowed by the yards of flowing canvas exhibited at the 
spring salons. La Société des Femmes Artistes was 
formed, with a very limited number of members, and 
amid a good deal of scoffing. ‘‘ What changes come in 
what a little time.’”’ Altho this is only the third of the win- 
ter exhibitions of the society, they have become a recog- 
nized event in the artistic world. 

The exhibition is held in the Georges Petit Gallery, Rue 
de Séze. Those who are fortunate enough not to beclassed 
witb the general public, but to number among the élite, 
received tickets inviting them to the private view on Friday 
evening, January 5th. They all must have responded to 
the invitation, and brought with them their friends and 
families, for I have never seen the Petit Gallery so crowded. 
It was almost impossible to move ; but the crowd was a de- 
lightfully representative one, comprising the cleverest men 
and the most beautiful women most beautifully dressed. 

A great deal of interest was excited by the work of Mme. 
Brou irdel ; but I am afraid that I must say that it was a 
succes d’estime. The artist, besides being a society leader, 
and a very lovely woman, is the wife of the celebrated 
doctor; her two portraits and three landscapes in oil, tho 
showing evidence of painstaking work, are dry and weak. 
Among the water colors, of which she sends twelve, the 
Venetian scenes are the best, and the little interior at Tan- 
giers is quaint and clever. If Mme. Brouardel’s exhibit 
includes this year’s work alone, she has been as industrious 
as vagrant, for she shows studies from Fountainebleau, 
Venice, Tangiers, Plombeirés, Luxeuil and Normandy. 

“Young Woman writing a Letter,” by Julia Marest, was 
exhibited in the last Sulon des Champs Elysées ; it might 
be called ‘‘a harmony in gray,” and, tho possessed of 
undoubted merit, is spoiled by a certain meretricious 
straining after effect. 

Louise Desbordes, a well-known artist, has hitherto con- 
fined herself exclusively to pictures of aquatic plants and 
flowers, with fish, more or less imaginary, swimming 
about in clear water. She gives us one example of her old 
style, and then makes an entirely new departure into the 
realms of very advanced symbolism. In her designs may 
be traced somewhat of the original principle ; but she has 
substituted weird, mystical figures for the fish and flowers, 
Her work attracts a good deal of notice; it is uncanny 
and creepy, but very fascinating ; one must sit and look at 
it again and again, probe one’s own mind and the artist’s, 
and then suddenly, from out the mass of splendid tho 
scarcely defined color, rises the meaning; one understands 
what is meant by ‘“‘ The Passion Flower ” and ‘‘ The Legend 
of the Seaweed.” It isarevulsion from the realistic school, 
which has been pushed beyond the limits of coarseness, 
and such is welcome; there is surely room in art for some 
imagination as well as for hard reality. 

Louise de Mornard knows howto paint picturesque town 
life, with its couleur locale. Her work this year is all 
from Toulon and its surroundings, It seems she has be- 
come thoroughly enamored of the place, and, judging from 
the delightful bits she shows us, she has found a happy 
hunting ground. It is not every one who can treat suc- 
cessiully the glaring sunlight and strong shadows of the 
south of France, but Mile. de Morand treats them with a 
masterly hand, 

The nude figures of Amélie Valentino are wonderfully 
beautiful, in particular the recumbent woman. The flesh 
is soft and delicate, yet strong, perfect in color, with not a 
line or curve out of harmony. The ‘ Couches d’ Ivette,” 
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altho a Very difficult piece of foreshortening, is almost 
faultless. 

Very different is ‘The Bather,” by Jeanne Rougier, a 
skiony and colorless individual, whose surroundings of 
chalky lilies and leaden water make her even more tiresome 
than she would be without them. Flesh in the open air is 
of all things the most difficult to paint ; itis so luminous 
and so illusive. Added to this is the almost impossibility 
of posing the model out-of-doors. Yet ambitious young 
artists crowd the galleries year after year with painstaking 
efforts resulting only in failure. 

Fanny Fleury’s “ Bretons” are terribly wooden [and 
lifeless ; all their character has gone into their costumes ; 
there is enough of it there, poor souls, at any rate. 

The Orientalists are represented by Marie Roubiquet, 
who contributes several studies from Algeria ; they are all 
interesting and in many cases clever, but characterized by 
a too evident straining after effect. Itis always a mistake 
to attempt tocrowd the coloring of a broad expanse on to 
a canvas a few inches square. 

Miss Winneretta Singer sends three portraits and three 
studies, none of which are up to her usual standard. 

Emma de Sparre, besides a strong and clever portrait of 
Hugues le Roux, has attempted with much success to 
overcome the old difficulty of a scheme entirely in white. 

One expects, of course, in a woman’s exhibition to see 
many studies of flowers. Among the number, all, by the 
way, of good average, none are better than Céline Salard’s 
water colors. Her method of painting is vigorous, bold and 
original ; her flowers are brushedin @ grands traits and are 
most decorative. Her ‘‘ Dahlias and Asters,” ‘ Poppies,”’ 
“Chrysanthemums” and “ Roses,’’ might be taken as 
syinbolical of the seasons, and as such would make charm- 
ing panels for a drawing room or boudoir. Mlle. Ville- 
besseyx’s flowers are also good, but more conventional ; 
and it is a strange and not very happy idea she has to mix 
them up with bagpipes and other such unconsidered trifles. 

Mary Camfrancq is certainly first among the paysa- 
gistes, her landscapes, with their bold but simple effects 
of twilight and sunset have met with unanimous praise. 
Her cornfield, with its background of low woodland dark 
against the orange sky, set me dreaming, it was so likea 
bit of last year’s summer. 

Were there a medal of honor given by the committee of 
the Femmes artistes, and were it mine to award it, Ishould 

bestow it on Marle Rézl del Sarte (with such a name, and 
claiming, as she does, descent from the old master, of 
course she ought to paint). Her ‘‘ Between Two Dances,”’ 
is not only the best thing she has done, but the best thing 
in the exhibition; yet it is only the laughing face of a 
Spanish girl, not particularly beautiful, not particularly 
refined, but so perfect in execution, so full of life and ani- 
mation. 

Frédérique Vallet, sends some charming pastels, “ La 
Soubrette,”’ ‘‘A Parisian Milliner” and ‘ Beneath the 
Veil,” all light and graceful figures, well drawn and 
dainty in color, verging a little too much toward chic, per- 
haps, but very pleasing. a 

In a modest corner by the door, hung the eauz fortes, 
or colored etchings of a young Russian artist, Marie 
Yacountchikoff. Her talent is of a high order, and it may 
be safely predicted that she will make a name for herself 
some day; her subjects are symbolical, sometimes grave 
and sometimes gay,tho the gayety is like most Russian 
humor rather morbid and tinged with the grisly. ‘* The 
Perfume,” a profile head, smelling a flower, is most strik- 
ing, the amount of character and expression conveyed ina 
few lines is admirable; so also in “‘ Fear,” a figure flying 
through a twilit wood; one actually shares its terror of 
the unseen something which is pursuing it. 


Paris, FRance. 








Sanitary. 
THE HYGIENE OF THE TEETH. 





To superficial observers‘a tooth isa tooth. In their esti- 
mation teeth are as similar as tacks or shoe-pegs; but there 
are others who know better. It can justly be asked, co- 
nundrum-fashion, “ When is a tooth not a tooth?” The 
reply would be, When it is a hole surrounded by bony 
matter, which hole conducts the outer air to a nerve—one 
of the smallest and wickedest in the human body—and 
there sets up a thousand-volt pain, capable of transform- 
ing a great hero into an abject, hysterical groaner. 

If you consult a dentist, and exbibit a normal, unbroken 
array of thirty-two even, perfect, white teeth, he will tell 
you that among them there are varying degrees of ‘‘ vital- 
ity’; that should disease attack a person who must have 
had exceptional health from infancy upward to be able to 
show such a set, the one of “ lowest vitality” would soon- 
est yield to the sinister influence. 

It is the happy fortune of the present generation to live 
in an era of highly advanced knowledge in regard to the 
nature, general hygiene, treatment and preservation of the 
teeth. We read that George Washington had a set of arti- 
ficial teeth; but we also read that they were a source of 
great annoyance and discomfort, and were not at all 
adapted to the prime function of the teeth—the proper 
mastication of the food ; and we have every reason to sup- 
pose that he availed himself of the best dental art of his 
day. This marks the state of the dental art at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. It is not necessary to trace 
in detail the onward advance of an art which adds immeas- 
urably to the comfort of mankind, and is, no doubt, a fac- 
tor ip the steady lengthening of human life; for teeth that 
“can and will chew” supply the first step in the assimila- 
tion of food. The earliest artificial teeth were made upon 
gold plates, no other material being then known that was 
perfectly refractory to the fluids of the mouth ; and conse- 
quently they were so costly as to be beyond the reach of 
the poor ; and, indeed, well-to-do people looked very closely 
into the matter before they invested the $200, $150, $100 or 
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$50—the diminishing prices as the art became diffused— 
on what seemed to them a doubtful experiment. They 
should have acted on the old Scotchman’s reply to his son, 
who said, ‘Father, we can’t afford that alteration in the 
mill ’—** We can’t afford to do without it.” 

There could hardly be said to be a science of dentistry in 
the first half of the century. The mechanical work was 
easily mastered by any “ handy” man, and it was largely 
practiced by men who had attempted the general practice 
of medicine, but, finding it distasteful, finally concen- 
trated their attention upon the mouth, instead of trying to 
care for the whole body. There is no need to dwell upon the 
great skill attained in preserving and making useful by 
“ filling,” “crowning,” etc., of teeth, that in the last cen- 
tury would have been torn from their sockets by the cruel 
“turn key,” after a longer or shorter period of suffering, 
which at last became unendurable. But now the dentists 
have their colleges, courses of study, accomplished in- 
structors, with well-equipped laboratories for chemical 
and microscopical work ; and, for thousands of people, the 
world is a brighter and better place as the result of their 
united labors. 

It is now about forty years since the wonderful develop- 
ments connected with India rubber created an epoch in 
the surgical world, as any one may convince himself by 
examiniug the stock of a surgical-instrument maker; half 
of it would consist in some modification of that wonderful 
gum. Oue of its greatest benefits comes to the man com- 
pelled to wear artificial teeth; for by using this for the 
plates a set of well-fitting teeth can be bought for $10, and 
in some large establishments they advertise ‘‘ A yood set 
of teeth for $5; fitted while you wait.’”” Asevery improve- 
ment in human conditions has its imitations, and its 
abuses, this has not escaped. We read of peripatetic den- 
tists, who goup and down the land, especially in remote 
country districts, who find people who have suffered from 
toothache ; and these unscrupulous creatures persuade the 
victims to have all their teeth extracted, and for $8 will 
insure that ‘‘ you’ll never have toothache again.” He does 
not tell them that in the hands of a wise and conscientious 
dentist every effort possible would have been made to pre- 
serve the under teeth in the interest of useful and healthful 
mastication. ° 

Why one man has solid teeth that last to old age, and 
another—apparently equally healthy—loses his at thirty, 
no one knows. It is said that the inhabitants of the warm, 
fruit-eating countries have remarkably strong, solid teeth ; 
the modern Greeks have those that would seem to make 
‘biting a tenpenny nail” a mere pastime. Some feel sure 
that denuding the wheat grain of its covering robs the 
bread of its bone-building phosphates, and a great and 
general improvement in the texture of teeth is looked for 
from the extensive use of oatmeal; but it is beginning to 
be suspected that the feeding of infants on the artificial 
foods, such as Nestlé’s or Mellin’s, fails to form good teeth. 
However closely the chemical formula comes to ‘‘ mother’s 
milk,’ we still are made to feel that there is a subtle some- 
thing that we cannot attain in nature’s mixtures. The 
consolation in this case is that the ‘ milk-teeth” will soon 
fall, and the second set will have a better chance. 

In no department of hygiene is the ounce of prevention 
more effective than the care which will preserve the nat- 
ural teeth. People are beginning to understand the ad- 
vantage of preserving the “ first” teeth in the mouth as 
long as possible. In a perfectly healthy person the first 
teeth will remain sound and will not come out till their 
successors literally push them from their places; but ina 
majority of cases they are attacked by early decay, which 
should at once be arrested by filliug, instead of which they 
are extracted and the jaw shrinks and when the perma- 
nent teeth appear they do not have a fair start. The chief 
instrument of prevention is the toothbrush, now neglected 
by the majority of people till boys and girls are old enough 
‘to have some pride about their looks.” A child cannot 
begin too early to become babituated to its use: and if 
parents would spend one evening studying the stereoscopic 
views of the bacterial enemies lying in wait to ruin their 
children’s teeth, they would be up and doing. That con- 
stant rubbing will cleanse and polish teeth is confirmed 
by the united testimony of dentists that the persist- 
ent gum-chewers have the best-preserved teeth. We 
needn't chew the gum, but we may take the moral to 
heart. 

The doctors are beginning to wake up to the fact that in 
all our hospitals and public institutions the bygiene of the 
mouth is greatly neglected. If there is one time more than 
another when the teeth should be freed from the unwhole- 
some secretions that accumulate in the mouth it is when 
that person is sick and the stomach is disordered. Even 
people in comfortable circumstances are apt to neglect 
this duty, from the weakness, or weariness, or aversion of 
the patient. At the worst an antiseptic mouth wash can 
be made to do efficient service in protecting the teeth, 
especially so when the patient is taking mercurial medi- 
cines and there is danger of salivation. At the Dental 
Congress at the World’s Fair Dr. Cunningham, of Cam- 
bridge University, won the gold medal prize for his efforts 
in behalf of school children’s teeth and his essay on “ Oral 
Hygiene.” He says that parents and teachers pay so much 
attention to the quality of the child’s food that they over- 
look the dental mechanism for its mastication. He rec- 
ommends tooth soap in place of tooth powder, but exhorts 
to the “‘eternal vigilance ” which is the price of everything 
worth the keeping. 

No month passes without some addition to the tools at 
the command of the dentist. The latest isa ting electric 
lamp that shines through the gum and sbows hidden 
points of disease and decay, and there is an account in a 
recent journal of the pulling of a tooth by electricity; 
but by early, diligent, unremitting care, first in cleaning 
the teeth, and second, if within the reach of one, to puta 
child’s teeth in the care of a competent, educated dentist, 
let us hope that this last application will not be called into 
action. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Science. 
ARGON. 


From the accounts in the Academy and Atheneum of 
the papers read January 3ist by Lord Rayleigh and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, on the new gas called argon, we gather the 
following facts : 

It was the occurrence of an apparently insignificant dif- 
ference of density in nitrogen from different sources which 
originated the discovery of a new constituent in the at- 
mosphere. For Lord Rayleigh found that nitrogen elim- 
inated from chemical compounds was lighter than nitro- 
gen prepared from atmospheric air by the removal of its 
other known components. The difference was slight, the 
weights of equal volumes standing in the ratio 230: 231; 
but there it was, and in many comparative experiments it 
proved to be invariable. Suggested explanations of this 
difference had to be dismissed one after another, until it, 
became evident that the purest nitrogen from atmospheric 
air was a mixture of what may be called true nitrogen 
with another and heavier gas. This mixture was then 
submitted to two distinct methods of treatment, by each 
of which the true nitrogen present was removed in the 
form of compounds. Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ram- 
say found in this way that there remained an uvattacka- 
ble and irreducible residuum, heavier than true nitrogen 
in the ratio 19.9: 14. This inert gas had, it seems, been 
obtained so long ago as 1785 by Cavendish, who was not 
disinclined to admit that a very small part (not more than 
1-120th) of the “*phlogisticated air’? (— nitrogen) of our 
atmosphere might differ from the rest, and could not be 
reduced to nitrous acid. 

The new gas is obtained by two processes: (a) by sub- 
jecting a mixture of purified air and oxygen to a stream of 
electric sparksin presence of an alkali, whereby the nitro- 
gen is oxidized and absorbed, the excess of oxygen being 
afterward removed by treatment with an alkaline solution 
of pyrogallol; (b) by first removing the oxygen from puri- 
fied air by means of redhot copper, and then removing the 
nitrogen by passing the residual gases over magnesium 
filings heated to redness; the removal of the last portions 
of the nitrogen and other impurities is now effected in an 
ingenious self-acting apparatus, whereby the gas can be 
kept in circulation over the various purifying agents for 
any length of time. Usually about two days are required. 

Argon is a colorless gas of density about 19.90°, com- 
pared with hydrogen as a unity. It is about two and a half 
times as soluble in water as nitrogen, 100 volumes of water 
dissolving 4.05 volumes of argon at 13.9°. The gas can be 
liquefied at a very low temperature, and then forms a color- 
less liquid, which boils under atmospheric pressure at—187’°, 
the density of the liquid at its boiling point being about 
1.5. Ata still lower temperature, argon is converted into 
a crystalline solid resembling ice, which melts at 189 6° 
(for comparison it may be mentioned that nitrogen melts 
at 214°, and boils at 194.4°, while oxygen, which has not yet 
been solidified, boils at 182.7°, their densities in the liquid 
state being 0.885 and 1.124 respectively). The liquefaction 
and solidifaction of argon were effected by Professor Ols- 
zewski, of Cracow, who communicated his results, and also 
his determinations of the critical temperature and pres- 
sure of the gas, in a separate paper read to the meeting. 

Mr. Crookes, who had undertaken the spectroscopic in- 
vestigation of argon, also read a paper on the subject. Ina 
vacuum tube argoncan give two distinct spectra accord- 
ing to the nature of the induction current employed; but 
both consist of bright lines. In the one spectrum 119 lines 
were measured, in the other, 80 lines, 26 being common to 
both spectra, probably because supraposed. These spectra 
are quite distinct from those of any other known substance, 

To go back to the original paper, one of the most inter- 
esting points in it is the determination of the ratio of 
specific heat at constant volume to that at constant pres- 
sure, as deduced from the velocity of sound in argon. This 
ratio is such as to lead to the conclusion that the argon 
molecule is monatomic; this being the case, the atomic 
weight of argon would be twice its density in the gaseous 
state, that is approximately 40. This is very startling, for 
on the periodic system of classification of the elements, 

which has met with such general acceptance amongst 
chemists, there is no place for an additional element of 
about that atomic weight between potassium and calci- 
um. If diatomic the atomic weight would seem to be 
about 19.9, where argon might find a place between fluorin 
and sodium. The amazing fact that it has been found 
thus far utterly impossible to make it combine with any- 
thing makes a direct determination of its’ atomic weight 
impossible. This remarkable discovery reflects great credit 
on Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, and also on Cav- 
endish, who came so near discovering it with the imperfect 
apparatus and methods at his command more than a cen- 
tury ago. 











School and College. 


IT is interesting to read of the progress of education in 
our far-off Alaska. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the energetic and 
enthusiastic general agent of the United States Bureau of 
Education for this great Northwestern possession, in his 
last report, just from the Government press, states that 
the school population in Alaska is from 8,000 to 10,060. Of 
this population, 1,934 were enrolled in the thirty-one 
schools in operation during the year closing June 30th, 
1892. In the sixteen day schools, which are supported en- 
tirely by the Government, there were 798, and 1,136 in the 
fifteen contract schools, which are supported jointly by 
the Government and the Presbyterian, Moravian, Episco- 
pal, Methodist, Congregational, Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic Churches. If the school population is 8,000, the 
number being educated is less than twenty-five per cent., a 
very low percentage; but the natural difficulties in con- 
nection with the widely distributed native population 
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must be taken into accouot. As tothe progress of the 
pupils, the teachers give very encouraging reports. The 
children have a great desire to learn, and little fault is to 
be found with their diligence in the schoolroom. The 
main difficulty is that a good many of them do not use 
outside of the schoolroom the knowledge they get of 
the English language in the schoolroom. The position 
of some of the teachers is extremely isolated. For 
months they are not brought in contact with any one 
who can speak the English language. One case is given 
where a teacher became so lonely that he used to visit 
every day a dog that had once had an English master. The 
children seem to like to come to school, and great improve- 
ment has been made in their personal habits. It is consid- 
ered a great punishment in mauy cases to exclude children 
from the school for a few days, and they will try hard to 
conform to the rules in order to avoid the penalty. Very 
favorable reports are given of the deportment of the chil- 
dren, who take great delight in singing, and who learn 
quite rapidly. One of the teachers says: **The natural in- 
telligence of the native children, the general interest they 
show while in school, and the advancement many of them 
have made, are all matters of encouragement to the 
teachers.” She says their good behavior is uniform, and 
they seldom “require reproof or correction.’”’ Another 
teacher says that her ‘‘opinion of the brain power of the 
natives of Alaska has materially changed”’ since she has 
had an opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with 
it. Those of her pupils who have mastered the art of how 
to study, have done remarkably well. Another teacher 
says that some of his pupils in the course of a few months 
not only mastered the alphabet, but got well along in the 
second reader. The school year begins in September and 
ends with May, and the number of days taught varies from 
147 to 192. Among the branches of study, besides the more 
elementary, are those of geography, grammar, drawing, 
physiology, temperance hygiene, United States history, the 
use of tools and sewing. The largest number are engaged 
in arithmetic and writing. Only 70 are taking grammar, 
while 112 are taking United States history. A large num- 
ber of girls are being taught sewing, but only 26 are learn- 
ing the use of tools. 


.... Barnard College, the Woman’s Annex of Columbia, 
has just received a gift of $100,000 from a benefactor whose 
name is not revealed. It is simply known that she isa 
woman. This is the second gift of $100,000 that the college 
bas had within a short period. The first was for a college 
building, on condition that the trustees get a lot on Morn- 
ingside Heights. The last gift is to go also to the erection 
of the proposed building. An effort is to be made to raise 
sufficient money to purchase the lot, the cost of which will 
be $160,000. Toward this $16,000 has been raised, and it is 
necessary for the rest to be provided by the first of March. 
A good friend of the institution has promised $12,500 
annually for three years toward the running expenses. 
These are $30,000 annually, of which fully one-half has been 
raised by popular subscription. 








Personals. 


ANOTHER one of the old antislavery agitators, Theo- 
dore Dwight Weld, died recently at Hyde Park, Mass., at 
the age of ninety-one. He was one of the last survivors of 
the original circle of abolitionist, having been contempo- 
rary with Charles Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips and John Brown. Born at Hampton, Conn., 
he studied at Hamilton College, but was unable to gradu- 
ate on account of failure of eyesight, and became agent of 
the Society to Promote Manual Labor in Schools and Col- 
leges. In 1833 he re commenced his student life entering 
Lane Theological Seminary at the very crisis of the anti- 
slavery movement. When the trustees put down the anti- 
slavery society he headed the revolt which sent most of 
the students to Oberlin, and from that time became well 
known as a leader in the movement in which he had been 
interested ever since his early boyhood, when at school in 
Connecticut he had championed a little colored boy who 
was avoided by the others, and gained thus the name of 
‘Nigger Weld.’’ In 1854 he started the famous Raritan 
Bay school in New Jersey, to which pupils were received 
irrespective of color. In 1863 he removed to Massachusetts 
where he lived until his death. He was well known asa 
lecturer and a very eloquent man, and was the publisher 
of some books about slavery which attained quite a reputa- 
tion. Mr. Garrison called him the “ lion-hearted, invincible 
Weld”; and wherever he spoke his eloquence stirred even 
the most cool- headed and self-contained men. Among 
his publications were ‘‘ The Power of Congress over the 
District of Columbia,’’ “The Bible against Slavery,” 
‘* American Slavery as it is,” ‘‘Testimony of a Thousand 
Witnesses” and ‘Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade in 
the United States.” 


.... The Cosmopolitan has the following story about the 
late Dr. Philip Schaff. When the learned divine was 
preaching in Mercersburg, Penn., he was advised by & 
neighbor to buy asmall pig, and the advice was accom- 
panied by an offer to sell him one. Accordingly the pig 
was purchased, and immediately another problem came up 
to be solved, viz.: how to get a pen forit. Casting about, 
the Doctor discovered a large dry- goods box in which some 
of his household effects had been received. He set to work 
with saw and hammer, and with pieces of boards from the 
box he soon constructed a pen, which was only a little 
larger than the pig itself. Ina few weeks the pig grew 80 
that it hardly had room to turn around, and another dif- 


ficult question had to be settled. The Doctor studied over 
this matter several days; meanwhile the pig was hourly 
getting larger. He finally decided to go over to the neigh: 
or freém whom it was purchased, and asked if he wou 

be kind enough to exchange evenly and give him another 
small pig for the large one that bad outgrown its pens 
The good Doctor used to tell in all seriousness, how kip 
his neighbor was to give him a small pig for his large one 
without charging any difference. 
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Stiusic, . 


THE Symphony Society’s fifth afternoon concert and fifth 
evening ope came last week. The program offered Bee- 
tbhoven’s Fifth Symphony, Tschaikovsky’s ‘ Hamlet” 
Overture: Fantasy, the ‘“‘ Forest Sounds” from Wagoer’s 
“ Siegfried,” and several songs, charmingly sung by Mr. 
Plunket Greene, the Irish baritone, Mr. Damrosch accom- 
panying him. 

The Choral Society appropriately and agreeably dis- 
pensed with an orchestra at that second concert of Thurs- 
day evening last. The program, decidedly more miscella- 
neous and lighter than is usually the case, called for the 
assistance of only the soloists, chorus and organ. The 
lopger compositions, both now and in the first instance, 
composed for the Society, were ** An Even Song,” by Mr. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, and **The Resurrection,” a sacred 
cantata by Mc. W. LeGrand Howland. The latter work 
we may find occasion to refer to at a future time; 
Mr. Shelley’s pretty and saccharine score hardly insists 
on wore than amiable mention. Besides these numbers, 
the Society’s chorus sang, and sang well, the ‘Ave 
Maria,” of Arcadelt—or usually ascribed to him—Men- 
delssohn’s “Judge Me, O God,” and the *“*Wach Auf” 
Cborale in ‘The Mastersingers,” which suggested the old 
comparison of the false tooth, very pretty in its proper 
place but not commendable out of it, as, unluckily, in this 
instance. Some violin solos and other minor matters com- 
pleted the prcgram. The soloists were Mrs. Emma Juch 
Wellman, soprano; Miss Eva Hawkes, contralto; Mr. 
George W. Ferguson, baritone, and Mr. A. L. von Gaert- 
ner, violinist. Mr. Richard Henry Warren conducted. The 
ecncert of this well-established Society ought to amount 
to more than this sort of one, in spirit and matter and per- 
furmance, It is therefore the more gratitying to expect 
that the pext one will do this, with Bach aud Dvorak on 
the bills, the Mass in D of the Bohemian composer being 
now in rehearsal, 

Italian and French opera, after an exceedingly profitable 
and applauded campaign under the Messrs, Abbey and 
Gran, interupted their occupany of the New Metropolitan 
last week and is now to be heard in Boston. In accordance 
with the custom of this journala general appreciation of 
its winter’s performances will not be made until after the 
supplementary season here. 

This week brings one of the most acceptable, serious and 
eagerly expected incidents that have come to tbis city’s 
masical history ia several years—the berinning of a 
month's ‘season’? of Wagnerian opera, sung in German, 
at the New Metropolitan Opera House; the return to the 
ci'y of the priviiege of hearing aud seeing representations, 
that it may prove ungenerous not to count more or less 
authoritative, of the works of the greatest musico-drama- 
tist that bis art has ever known. It also marks the presence 
of several singers quite of the first rank in Germany and Aus- 
tria in intepreting Richard Wagner. The interest in this 
undertaking is special—peculiar. It does not arise from 
the advent of a great and eclectic company ; for Mr. Dan- 
ro-cb has not a large artistic personnel under him. Itis 
not nerely thxt several of the singers (all the more impor- 
tant ones, in fact) are indisputably qualified and distin- 
guisbed. Our long winters of Wagner years ago gave us 
superhly artistic people. There is not novelty nor the com- 
pleteness of the rey-ertory, for it is not even as toits Wagner 
complete nor cyclical; and it bas never, from the first, 
included an excursus into the general repertory of German 
opera Interest is due in part, it is true, to the eminueuce 
of Mrs, Sucter, Mr. Rothmual, Miss Brema, Mr. Alvary 
aud Mr. Schwarzand others. But the eye and heart of the 
murical and Wagnerian are bent on it because it brings 
back to town Wagoner as he is written for Wagnerites, and 
to be sung and acted for them, as nothing has done since the 
dissoiution of the official German seasons here years ago. 
One can pass by tentative and somewhat pis-aller perform- 
ances—detached and sporadic. This effort and test of the 
public pulse depends on a small, but apparently unexcep- 
tionably competent set of German singers. It even goes so 
far as to declare that stage and scene sball be according to 
Wagner as never before in this city, old German opera days 
notexcepted. It represents a sort of carefully arranged, con- 
centrated plan for feeling the strength of present local en- 
thusiasm for the Bayreuth composer. It occurs at the end of 
a magnificent winter of costly Italian and French music and 
singing: and lo, the whole city has risen up, as it were, and 
bought out the Opera House, to hail Siegmund, Tristan, 
Elizabeth and Siegfried !—as if Raoul aad Margherita 
and Otello had not been! It will vouchsafe a_ vivid 
study of present popular enthusiasm and of popu- 
lar taste, of taste improved by a course of some years in 
sensitiveness to indifferent or good or bad singing, and it 
will practically revive the old, we hove not eternal, ques- 
tion of how far German sincerity of dramatic feeling may 
have to make amends for German unfinisn in voices and 
methods, It recurs under the best conditions for a plebi- 
scite. It is, however, assuming a vood deal to say that we 
have come in New York, or in America, to any such thing 
as an artistic plebiscite worth counting, if divorced from 
our large German public. In any case, however, we con- 
gratulate all Waguerianson what measure of good fortune 
Mr. Damrosch and the Wagner Club now bring toit, and we 
await the rising of the curtain, Monday night of this week, 
on “Tristan and Isolde’ with confidence and pleasure. 
The casts for the week are as follows: For “ Tristan 
and Isolde.” Tristan, Max Alvary ; Isolde, Rosa Sucher; 
Brangaene, Marie Brema; Kurvenal, Fravz Schwarz; 
King Mark, Emil Fischer; Melot, Rudoiph Oberhauser ; 
Scaman, Paul Lane. For * Siegfriet”: Briinnhilde, Rosa 
Sucher; The Forest Bird, Marcella Lindh ; Siegfried, Max 
Alvary:; Mime, Paul Lange; Fafner, Conrad Bebrens; 
The Wanderer, Franz Schwarz; Alberich, Rudolph Ober- 
hauser. For * Lohengrin”: Luhengrin, Nicholas Roth- 
muller; Lisa, Johanna Gadsky; Ortrud, Marie Brema ; 
Tetramund, Frauz Schwarz: King Henry tne Fowler, 
Courad Kehrens; Herald, Rudolph Overhauser. Ic is 
Specially requested that during all the season's perform- 
ances applause be bestowed only at the end of acts, Further- 
more, in accordance wito Bayreuth traditious, fhe house 
will be darkened on begioninw the performance, and hence 
it will be necessary for the audience to be seated in ample 
time; otherwise tne late comers will be obliged to stand 
through the first act. 
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DOMESTIC. 


IN the political contest there has been no special 
change during the week. Mayor Strong has been laid 
aside by rheumatism for a few days, The only appoint- 
ments made have been of three excise commissioners, in- 
cluding one Republican, one Independent Democrat, and 
one member of the Independeut County Organization, 
this last being Grand Master of the Free Sons of Israel of 
the United States. The Platt men have been much more 
quiet during the week, making fewer threats of retalia- 
tory action. Governor Morton has been in the city, has 
had an interview with Mayor Strong, and expresses him- 
self in hearty sympathy with the Mayor. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Mayor has given absolutely no pledges ; 
and while he desires harmony in the Republican Party, he 
Proposes to carry out to the best of his ability the pledges 
that he gave on assuming office. The Board of Education 
has appointed Mrs, W.S. Rainsford, wife of the rector of 
Sc. George’s Cnurch, as a school trustee of the Eighteenth 
Ward. She is the first woman to be appointed to that 
office in this city for many years. Her term of office con- 
tinues until 1899. A special meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce was called for this week on Wednesday 
for the purpose of petitioning the Legislature to pass, 
without further delay, a bill for the removal of the 
police justices in this city and for the reorganization of 
that branch of criminal procedure. There is very wide 
support of this action, iuasmuch as it appears that it is 
the purpose of the Piitt faction to delay the thing as long 
as possible. Mayor Strong was at his office on Monday, 
and issued an order that the dooss should not be open until 
noon, sv the office-seekers hercafter can see him only three 
hours during the day. 


...-Congress has been occupied chiefly in discussing Sen- 
ator Jones’s Free Silver bill, which was finally laid aside, 
In the House the Senate amendment tothe Diplomatic and 
Consular Appro)riation bill, providing for the laying of a 
cable to Hawaii by this Government, was rejected. The 
question has been brought up of an arrangement for 
the payment of the Canadian claims in the Bering Sea 
question. Secretary Gresham, after consulting with Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, suggested that instead of going 
through the long process of adjudication, involving con- 
siderable expense, a lump sum amounting to $425,000 be 
paid by the Government. This proposition has been very 
thoroughly criticised, and comes up for special discussion 
in Cougress during the week. The income tax sections of 
the new revenue law have been amended. The time limit 
for the rendering of income returns has been extended 
from the fir.t Monday in March to the fifteenth day of 
April. In computing incomes the amounts necessarily paid 
for fire insurance premiums and ordinary repairs are to be 
deducted. There is also an amendment in regard to divi- 
dends upon corporation stock. The Senate has taken up 
the question of the appropriation bills in earnest, and it is 
expected that they will be pushed through very rapidly. 
There has been considerable fear lest there would be neces- 
sitated an extra session, but if the Senate pushes through 
these bills rapidly that will be avoided, 


....President Cleveland has vetoed several bills, among 
them one authorizing a railway company to construct a 
road through the Indian reservations in Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, on the ground that there was 
no provision for obtaining the consent of the Indians, that 
the route was descrived very indefinitely, and that iv every 
respect the riyiits and interests of the Indians were appar- 
ently disregarded. He has nominated John W. Show- 
alter, of Illinois, a graduate of Yale College in the class of 
1867, to be United ‘States Circuit Judge for the Seventh Ju- 
dicial Circuit, and Olin Welborne, of California, as Dis- 
trict Judge for the Southern District. Mr. Welborne is a 
native of Georgia, and served in the Confederate Army 
during the War. 


.... Another large strike has been started in this city. It 
commenced with the electrical workers, who demanded an 
eight hour working day; but other building trades have 
joined with them, and work on a@ large number of prom- 
inept buildings bas stopped, among them those of the 
American Tract Society, the American Surety Company, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, the Presbyterian Mission Building, 
the Cotton Exchange, the Albemale Hotel, and the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Building. 


....Frederick Douglass died suddenly at his home in 
Washington, on February 20th, at the age of seventy-eight. 
He had been perfectly weil during the day and attended 
the sessions of the Woman’s National Council both fore. 
noon and afternoon and returned home. While speaking 
with his w'fe in the hallway he suddenly fell, and before 
any assistance could come he had passed away. 


....The local elections in Pennsylvania last week re- 
suited in very heavy Republican gains. In Philadelphia 
Charles F. Warwick was elected Mayor over ex-Governor 
Robert E. Pattison by a majority of over 60,000. 


....The deadlock in the election for United States Sena- 
tor in Oregon has been broken, and George W. McBride, 
ex-State Secretary, has been elected to succeed senator 
Dolph. 

....President Cleveland has appointed Senator Matt W. 
Ransom, of North Carolina, as Minister to Mexico in place 
of Minister Gray, who recently died. 


....The portion of the new United States bonds given to 
the foreign members of the syndicate has beer very largely 
over subscribed in London. 


...-Governor Werts, of New Jersey, has signed the bill 
for the protection of the Palisades from destruction by 
stone quarries. 
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FOREIGN. 

--+-In Turkey the situation, so far as the general 
relations between Turks and Christians are concerned, 
seems to be growing somewhat serious. In the vil- 
lagesin the region of Constantinople suspicion and hos- 
tility are manifested between the Armenians and the Cir- 
cassians. In various cities the Turks have showna disposi- 
tion to attack and maltreat Christians whether native or 
foreign, and the ambassadors of the different powers in 
Constantinople have presented a statement to the Turkish 
Government calling for better police measures to repress 
the ruffian class, The commission at Moosh is continuing 
its sessions and apparently securing some ioformation 
that will prove of value. No definite report, however, as 
yet can be given. 


.-.. There are indications of more trouble in Egypt. The 
Khedive, under French influence, is attacking Lord Cro- 
mer, aud claims that Nubar Pasha should be dismissed. 
Not a great deal of importance is attached to this, how- 
ever, and the British Government is strengthening its 
hold. Some of the German papers have taken occasion of 
the attack on the British occupation to speak positively in 
favor of it, asserting that it is for the interest of all Eu- 
rope. Lord Cromer has presented a proposition for the 
readjustment of the land taxes which has been accepted 
by the French Ministry. It is stated that it is one of the 
greatest reforms that has ever been accomplished for the 
country. 


....Additional news from Honolulu states that definite 
action has been postponed until all the leading cases have 
been tried that the sentences may be revised together. 
The Government desires to inflict no heavier penalty than 
is absolutely necessary to publicsecurity. What course is 
to be taken regarding the ex-Queen is not known. A num- 
ber of persons, especially British, who have been under 
arrest, have accepted the privilege of leaving the country 
in preference to standing trial before the military commis- 
sion. 


....-The German Reichstag has voted to repeal the laws 
banishing the Jesuits, the Conservatives, Imperialists and 
National Liberals opposing it. The Agrarian League pre- 
sented « memorial to the {mperor asking a revision of the 
grain tariffsin the interest of protection, to which the Em- 
peror replied that be would protect them, tho he was 
opposed to their agitation. Ina public dinner at which it 
was hoped that he would refer to this subject he disap- 
pointed all by his silence, 


.... In English politics the Government has won in two 
votes, one on Joseph Chamberlain’s motion objecting to the 
discussion of bills which it was evident could not be 
passed, and the other on a motion in regard to an import 
duty on cotton in India. On the latter question the ma- 
jority was large; on the former very small, being only 
fourteen. The result has been that there is a general feel- 
ing that a dissolution of Parliament will be essential be- 
fore very long. 


.... The chief eventin the China Japan War has been the 
announcement that Li Hung Chang is to go to Japan as 
Imperial commissioner, with full powers to negotiate peace 
without being obliged torefer to Peking. An imperial de- 
cree announces that two generals have been condemned to 
death for the loss of Port Arthur. Tae Japanese Govern- 
ernment has announced that they do not desire any foreign 
interference, 


.... Che Samoan question continues to excite some dis- 
cussion. There are various reports, among them one that 
Germany intends to subdueand disarm the natives, altho 
she may not desire to annex the islands. In the House of 
Commons the statement was made that there was no truth 
in the report that Germany wished to annex the islands. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Secrerary Herpert decides that there must be no more in- 
toxication among navy officers, even when off duty. It is lucky 
that there are no Anarchists in the service, or the freedom of the 
country would be thought at stake.—New York Tribune. 





...-The New Pulpit will be a poor sort of a New Pulpit if 
Christ be init only in name. He must bethere, comforting, con- 
soling, healing, just as he was at Bethany and in Galilee. The 
excursions to all the earth and to the end of the world are all very 
good. We want to learn ali that we can about the glory of God. We 
want to be interested, stirred and uplifted by fine music, fine cul- 
ture, fine artin elocution, rhetoric and architecture. But if any- 
thing is to be left out leave these out. The human must have 
Jesus Christ himself, the elder brother, the constant companion, 
the unfailing helper, the self-sacrificing Savior.— The Interior, 


...eWhile the opportunity that the press gives us of coming 
into contact with the daily tife of almost the entire globe is one 
not to be disparaged, yet, when it is the enduring relations that 
ure to be considered, and the deep, conscious life of the world 
and its stately march along the line of destiny that are under 
review, there is more of the marrow and quintessence of truth 
in a single chapter of organized events and analyzed incident 
than there is in a ton of news items, tho swept up from the dirty 
floor of the entire habitable portion of the world. A typograph- 
ical hodge-podge of events is not history, and it does not reveal 
to us those structural lines, prolonged from the past, along which 
this great conscious world of ours is moving along to its destiny. 
—Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


...-Several years ago some of us were assembled in Calvary 
Church, New York, to bear our testimony to the life and influ- 
ence of the late Dr. Edward Washburn. I may venture now to 
violate the confidence of a domestic incident which transpired 
then, and which I think you will own to have its significance and 
appropriateness here. One after another Phillips Brooks and 
others like him rose in their places in that crowded study to tell 
what they owed to the genius, to the high spirit, to the unswerv- 
ing loyalty to duty, to tne splendid courage, to the rare scholar- 
ship, to the philosophic insigut, to the prophetic utterance of 
Edwara Washburn. The testimony was done. At the door all 
the time there stood a slender woman, wno had stood during his 
life nearest to him of whom we spoke. I never shall forget her 
face—the passion of it and the pathos of it—nor the power, ten- 
der but reproachfal, with waico sve spoke, when at lenge we 
were still: ** On, if you loved Edward so, why didn’t you him 
of it while he lived ?"—Bishop H. O. Perzan. 
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THE LATEST LESSON FROM CHEMISTRY. 


On ancther page we give the Jatest information in ref- 
erence to the most reinarkable chemical discovery of 
these late years, that of a previously unsuspected gas 
which exists in considerable quantities in the atmosphere 
all about us, an abundant substance, and yet one whose 
existence has escaped the scrutiny of those who have 
most carefully studied the properties of the air until 
Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, by very careful 
and minute investigation directed to this one point, have 
proved its existence and discovered its properties. Air, 
they find, is composed of about one-fifth active, ener- 
getic oxygen, four-fifths comparatively inert nitrogen, 
and a very small proportion of this new gas. 

Of those properties the most remarkable is its abso- 
lute and utter inertness. It cannot be made to show the 
least energy of combination with anything else. For this 
reason they have named it argon, the slothful gas, argon 
being a Greek word which means not working or ineffi- 
cient, slothful. For this reason the discoverers cannot find 
out what is its combining weight, for it does not combine. 
They can only guess uncertainly what it would be if it 
could be persuaded to combine with any other element. 
It is simply the one inefficient, slothful element in the 
family of some seventy elements ; whose very existence as 
an element has all these years been unknown because it 
would not do anything. 

Is it not possible that there may be such an element 
as argon in the Christian family, known perhaps to God, 
but undiscoverable as a Christian force to any one else? 
There are in every church certain very active members, 
ready to unite with others in all religious services, faith- 
ful supporters of the pastor, earnest to bring others into 
the Christian life, always in their place on the Sunday 
and week-day meetings, glad to helpin the social as well 
as the devotional work of the church, as full of combin- 
ing activity as is oxygen among the elements. Then 
there is another class who can, by suitable appeals, by 
being put under favorable conditions of revival warmth, 
be persuaded to do their active part in religious work. 
When there is a revival they come out strong, fill the 
church, and sing and pray and seex to bring others into 
the life which is in Christ. But when the period of re- 
ligious fervor is over their fervor and interest slacken, 
and we must wait for another period of special reviving 
before they again are to be seen in any active religious 
work, They are more numerous than the first class, as, 
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indeed, the comparatively inert nitrogen is four times as 
abundant in the air as is the active oxygen. Like nitro- 
gen, they simply dilute the church atmosphere. They 
usnally count by their numbers, but do no more, Yet 
we may call them Christians ; for now and then they can 
be wakened up and persuaded to do a little something, 
to unite with others feebly to support the church by 
paying its expenses, and perhaps join in its songs and re- 
sponser, or even in something that requires alittle energy 
in times of special religious interest. 

But are there not others, possibly Christians, in the 
atmosphere of the Christian Church, of whom we can- 
not say even as much as this, to whom the only word 
that can properly be applied is argon, inactive, ineffect- 
ive, slothful? There are such, undiscoverable as Chris- 
tians by any service they do to the Church or to its 
Master, who have no combining weight, because they 
never appear in combination with other Christians at a 
prayer-meeting, or anywhere else that Christian activi- 
ty is expressed. If they go toa Sunday morning meet- 
ing, it is just as they go to a club or a theater, not 
because it is religious, but because it is fashionable ; and 
if they pay pew rent, it is as they pay for their theater 
tickets. In business or in society nobody knows them 
as Christians, nor, indeed, suspects them to be. To find 
out that they are Christians, if, indeed, they be, requires 
as faithful search by the pastor as Lord Rayleigh and 
Professor Ramsay have made for their kindred element. 

The trouble with them is that they will not combine. 
Work cannot be done alone. The lazy servant in the 
parable hid his lord’s talent in a napkin, and sat down 
and folded his hands; he was an unprofitable servant 
for whom punishment was reserved, ‘Go work in my 
vineyard” is the command—the man and the vineyard in 
combination. The Christian life requires combination, 
and every Christian ought to have a positive combining 
weight which it is easy to discover. For this reason 
Christ established his Church, brought his disciples into 
unions, made them go out at first two and two on mis- 
sionary tours, bade them sit together at his table, and 
then go out to disciple the nations. Our Lord will at 
last say, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servant” to those 
who have been active and energetic in their united serv- 
ice of him; while the argons in his Church will hear 
only the condemnation—‘‘Thou wicked and slothful 
servant.” 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 








FREDERICK DOUGLASS was the one great Negro repre- 
sentative of the Abolition campaign. He was not only 
one of the great orators for Freedom, but he was the bril- 
liant example of what was the genius hidden in the 
Negro race, and of what was the atrocity of keeping such 
men as he in slavery. Those that heard him knew that 
the Negro is not a mere brute, fit for nothing"but brutal 
servitude, 

Frederick Douglass was born a slave in Maryland, of a 
white father and a black mother. It was at a place and 
time in our social history when both parties to such a con- 
neciion appeared to think it about as innocent as did 
Jacob and his handmaids Bilhah and Zilpah. Frederick 
Douglass’s life does not at all confirm the theory that the 
product of such relations between those of the most di- 
verse race depreciates the moral, the intellectual or the 
physical character of the offspring. He was a man of 
massive figure, great brain power and strong moral per- 
ceptions. 

He had learned by stealth to read, had acquired the 
trade of a ship carpenter, and had the right to hire out 
his own time from his master when he ran away, fol- 
lowing the line of the underground railroad, until he 
settled in New Bedford, Mass. Here he found work, 
and pursued his studies and practiced, as he had oppor- 
tunity, as a public speaker. While a slave he had come 
across ‘‘ The Columbian Orator,” a volume of selections, 
among which were some that eulogized freedom, and 
one that represented a conversation between a capiured 
runaway slave and his master. These he read and re- 
peated, and thus acquired the beginning of a worthy 
vocabulary. At New Bedford he became a local preacher 
in an African Methodist Episcopal Zion church, and in 
1841 he spoke at some local antislavery meeting in the 
presence of Mr. Garrison and Mr. Lewis Tappen and 
many others, who discovered his ability and brought him 
into the antislavery work, as one who could from ex- 
perience tell of the wrongs of bondage. 

From this time his rise was rapid. He spoke all over 
the North and in England to admiring multitudes. He 
proved himself a sound, sensible man, one of the wisest 
of counselors. He ranked with the best orators in 
the country. When the War came, he urged the enlist- 
mént of colored troops, and two of his sons were the 
first to enlist in the New York colored regiments, At 
the end of the War he was made president of the Freed- 
men’s Bank, investigated its condition and found it insol- 
vent, and communicated his discovery to John Sherman 
and had the bank closed. He was appointed to various 
other offices, Commissioner to San Domingo, Minister 
to Hayti, Marshal for the District of Columbia, and Re- 
corder of Deeds for the District ; all of which offices he 
filled with credit. 

His later years were spent in the quiet of his pleasant 
home near Washington, where that portion of his time 
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was passed in hislibrary which was not freely given to 
numerous objects of benevolence and patriotism. He 
was one of the chief attractions at the annual meeting 
of the American Missionary Association last October, 
His second wife was a white woman, and the more fool- 
ish Negroes abused him at first for it, as if he had de- 
serted his own people, as if the whites were not just as 
much his people as the blacks, and as if his marriage 
had not been in itself a protest against social prejudice, 

He was a man of magnificent figure, tall, strong, and 
in the later years of his life his large head covered with 
pure white hair made him a very striking figure in any 
public place. In the company of men who, for twenty 
years or more labored for freedom against all obloquy, 
Douglass deserves a high rank ; among the cultivated 
and forcible orators of the country, he was the chief 
representative of the colored people of the country, their 
pride and example, a man of noble purpose, grand 
achievement, wise counsel and pure life. His death takes 
from us the most picturesque figure which had come 
down to us from the days of the fathers, 
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A SILLY IMPOSTOR. 


Most of our readers in Jllinois have no doubt heard of 
Jacob Schweinfurth, who claims to be the Christ, and 
who has a so-called heaven near Rockford, in that State. 
He was a disciple of one Mrs. Beekman, now dead, who 
pretended that Christ had become reincarnated in her, 
Schweinfurth would have men believe that when she 
died the spirit that was in her entered into him. The 
followers of this fanatic are not very numerous or very 
influential. 

The Rev. John Alexander Dowie, known in Chicago 
and vicinity as the faith healer, and whose alleged cures 
are represented in his tabernacle by crutches, braces and 
other evidences of disease and deformity, arranged as a 
sort of reredos, paid a visit to the Schweinfurth head- 
quarters some time ago, and has given a very interesting 
account of it in his Leaves of Healing. He went to see 
for himself what sort of man Schweinfurth is, and bow 
hesupports his claim to divinity; and it must be admit- 
ted that a sharper or more inexorable examiner an im- 
postor could not have. He describes the place as a beau- 
tiful one, and his reception as very cordial. He was not 
at all favorably impressed, however, by the appearance 
of the impostor, who is of short stature, slender build, 
with a small face, an eye without any spiritual expres- 
sion, fiery red hair and close-clipped beard. He was 
dressed in a fashionable suit, with a large expanse of 
shirt front ornamented with diamond studs, wore a fash- 
ionable collar and necktie, elegant shoes and silk stock- 
ings, and had his hair carefully curled, He seemed to 
Mr. Dowie as a ‘‘ kind of human poodle dog, petted by a 
bevy of silly women, rather than an ideal man of sor- 
rows and sympathies.” 

Mr. Dowie engaged him in a conversation which lasted 
above two hours, and which must at times have been 
very trying to the rather stupid pretender. He was 
found to be strangely ignorant of the character of the 
Christianity of the times, explaining that his personal 
knowledge was confined mainly to the country districts 
of Illinois. He had not, says Mr, Dowie, the “ faintest 
conception of the magnitude of the operations of the 
Church of God and of the progress of the work of mis- 
sions both at home and abroad.” Mr. Dowie opened the 
serious part of the interview by asking Schweinfurth 
whether he claimed to be ‘‘ the incarnation of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ.” The man answered, after a 
little hesitation, “‘I am he.” Toa further question he 
said all the ‘fullness of the Godhead bodily ” dwelt in 
him, After having got these answers the keen ques- 
tioner asked how it was, if he were the incarnation of 
the Eternal Father andthe Eternal Spirit, he did not 
know his visitor (Mr. Dowie) and those who were with 
him until their names were announced. The reply was 
that Mr. Dowie had ‘‘a wrong conception as to the 
Christ.” Referring to the fact that when Christ was 
on earth ‘‘ he needed not that any man should tell him 
for he knew what was in man,” Mr. Dowie asked the 
pretender to tell him where he (Mr. Dowie) was born, 
what his life had been, etc. In reply to this and many 
other similar questions all the answer that could be got 
was in substance ‘I testify not of myself. You do not 
understand.” 

Mr. Dowie was very patient and said if he did not un- 
derstand he was there to be made to understand, and in- 
sisted upon knowing what great works Schweinfurth 
had done or could do to justify his claim to divinity. 
When the questions were particularly difficult to an- 
swer, Schweinfurth’s companion, a Mrs. Tuttle, who 
seems to be greatly his superior in mental capacity, 
would interpose with evasions. In the course of the 
interview Schweinfurth admitted that there were limits 
to his knowledge, and that he had done no great deeds 
of healing, and told the faith healer that he was in the 
‘‘kindergarten stage” in his conception of Christ. That 
was aneat stroke. He further confessed that he did not 
know how many followers he had, perhaps ‘‘500 to 
1,000,” and claimed that he has power, tho he does not 
exercise it, and that those who would test his claims 
should listen to his teaching. But Mr. Dowie declares 
that he found him very ignorant concerning the Scrip- 
tures, not being able even to quote them correctly ; that 
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he knows nothing of Hebrew and Greek, and that his 
interpretation of the parable of the ten virgins was very 
faulty. 
When Mr. Dowie rose to go he warned the false Christ 
of his great wickedness, declaring him to be a blas- 
phemer and deceiver, completely under the control of 
Satan, and urging him to repent. Schweinfurth was 
greatly disturbed and told his troublesome visitor that 
he had dreamed the night before that he said just the 
words he had spoken, and that he, Schweinfurth, had 
told him he lied. Mr. Dowie wanted to know why it 
was needful for the Christ to dream, and why, if he had 
dreamed these words, he manifested so much surprise 
when he heard them. The confused reply of Schwein- 
furth was that the dream had only just come to him. 
From what Mr. Dowie says respecting what he saw 
and heard, this so-called heaven is not by any means 
what it ought to be. Schweinfurth is a stupid, ignorant 
sort of man, surrounded by those who are brighter than 
he in intellect, but who are under some strange spell 
of delusion, and are acting more like lunatics than 
people of common sense. Mr. Dowie has very cleverly 
exposed the real character of the man and done perhaps 
a greater service in this than in his alleged divine heal- 
jing in Chicago. The Schweinfurth incident is an illus- 
itration of the fact that no matter how silly and re- 
,pugnant a doctrine any one may propose, there are 
-alway8s men and women ready to accept it and devote 
ithemselves to its propagation. 


_— 
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HOME AND FARM OWNERSHIP. 


iin connection with the late census a special inquiry 
eas made concerning farm and home proprietorship and 
indebtedness, It was one of special difficulty and had 
never before been undertaken. Perhaps the results are 
not so accurate as is desirable, but they may be taken as 
approximately correct. This is a land of homes. We 
have often felicitated ourselves with the idea that this is 
the poor man’s paradise and that no man, however poor 
or humble or obscure, need despair of having a home of 
hij own. It is a little surprising to find that only 37 per 
cent, of the 12,690,152 families in the United States own 
the houses in which they live, 63 per cent. occupying 
hired or rented houses. 

Of course the conditions of life in our crowded cities 
(and our urban population is rapidly increasing) must 
operate to reduce the percentage of those who live in 
their own houses, The cost of lots is so great that men 
of ordinary means cannot aspire to homes of their own. 
In the rural districts it is different. Land is cheap, 
materials are cheap and labor is cheap, and there are 
practically no such restrictions on the kind of house one 

,may build, as there are in most municipalities. As a 
»matter of fact the Census statistics show that the percent- 
, age of ownership in the cities is quite small, amounting 
yin the twenty-eight cities having 100,000 population and 
over, toa little less than 23 per cent., while 77 per cent. oc- 
cupy hired houses. It will not surprise any one to learn 
that the lowest percentage of ownership is to be found in 
New York City, amounting to 6.33 per cent. That is, out 
of every 100 families 94 live in rented houses and only six 
in homes which they own. There is no other city that 
even approaches this in extreme smallness. The next 
above is Boston, where the percentage is 18.43. Strange 
to say Brooklyn, which is a city of homes, occupies the 
third place, Jersey City the fourth, Cincinnati the fifth, 
New Orleans the sixth, and San Francisco the seventh. 
‘These report the lowest percentages. The highest per- 
centage of ownership is in Rochester, where it reaches 
nearly 44. The next highest is in Milwaukee, 42.13, 
‘The explanation of the extremely low percentage in New 
York is of course to be found in the fact that the area of 
ithe city is greatly restricted for the amount of the popu- 
lation, that it is the commercial and financial metropolis 
of the country and is more largely devoted to business 
than any other city, and that therefore the land values 
are so high that only the well-to-do and rich classes can 
hope to secure fortune enough to own ahome, The tene- 
ment-house system is more largely developed here than 
in any other city in the country. 

Going back to the States itis interesting to note that 
the highest percentage of ownership is found in the 
newer States and inthe Territories. In Oklahoma, for 
example, it is 68.46; in New Mexico, which is second, it 
is 62.70 ; in Utah 60.65; in Idaho 58.47, The other States 
which report more than 50 per cent. are Kansas, 
Nevada, South Dakota and Wisconsin. In these Terri- 
tories and most of these States the urban population is a 
very small fraction of the total, and probably the aver- 
age value of the homes is much smaller than it is in the 
older States where there are large municipalities. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that when we pass from 
homes to farms we find that the percentages represent- 

. ing those owning and hiring are reversed. Of the 4,767,- 
179 families who occupy farms, nearly 66 per cent. are 
owners, and only 34 per cent. hire. In the newly set- 





tled Territory of Oklahoma, where land was taken under 
-& Government Act, the percentuge of those owning 
: farms is upward of 95 ; in North Dakota it is also very 
large, exceeding 90; in Maine it is 92.38. The lowest 
percentage is in the Southern States, Mississippi report- 
ding 37.73 per cent. of families as owning their farms 
‘while 62.27 hire them, 
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The elaborate statistics of this inquiry, which are 
given in a special bulletin of the Census Office, just 
issued, are deserving of a great deal of study. They 
show that in the United States we have yet scarcely be- 
gun to feel the pressure which comes from crowded 
population. Some of the problems which have so long 
worried European countries have not yet arisen to vex 
us, but are certain to present themselves for our consid- 
eration sooner or later. The fact seems to be that as the 
country becomes more thickly settled the laboring class 
lose many of the advantages which they possess where 
the population is sparse. Thousands of families which 
now occupy comfortable homes in rural districts would 
be driven to close quarters in the tenement districts of 
thickly settled cities. And yet the wave of migration is 
not to the farming sections, where so many comforts are 
possible, but to the teeming cities; and here we have the 
tenement-house problem and many other questions 
which press themselves upon the humanitarian and 
statesman for solution. 


— 


Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue of this week Mr. L. G. Powers, Commission- 
er of Labor for Minnesota, suggests better methods of 
helping the unemployed ; Agnes Repplier describes a phage 
of life in Bavaria; John Balcom Shaw, D.D., of this city, 
attacks the problem why men do not attend church; Mau- 
rice Thompson provides a delightful sketch of outdoor life 
with a moral attached to it; Joaquin Miller anticipates 
the time when the Hawaiian Islands will be the American 
Islands; Charles C. Starbuck refutes an old calumny 
against certain Christians; Prof. Herrick Johnson offers 
an elaborate judgment in opposition to the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions; Agnes Farley Millar describes an ex- 
hibition of women artists in Paris; Mr. George FE. 
Ladd gives a summary of Dr. Greer’s Lectures on Preach- 
ing; the Rev. Rufus W. Miller gives information about 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip; EF. P. Powell tells 
how to counteract the effects of drought, and Pres. J. E. 
Rankin, D.D., speaks of the tuition of floriculture. There 
are poems by Arthur Symons, Charles G. D. Roberts, Dr, 
Charles L. Thompson and Margaret R. Garvin ; and stories 
by Francis M. Price, Ida M. Brady and Emma M. Phelps, 
Read the advertisement of THE INDEPENDENT on page 19, 
which relates to the attractionsin store for all our readers. 
See the names of more than twenty contributors—out of 
nearly forty—which will appear in that great forty-page 
number. 











WE publish this week Prof. Herrick Johnson’s elaborate 
indictment of the World’s Parliament of Religions. He 
says in that article all that can be said against it. Noth- 
ing else so strong has been said or will be said. Let it be 
read over carefully, and then let our readers turn back to 
our issue of January 24th and read the article by President 
Washburn, of Robert College, in which he says the direct 
opposite. He declares that he has never met a man on 
whom the impression was made that one religion is as 
good as another ; and that “‘ while it is probably true that 
many realized there for the first time that in theory the 
ethical codes in all religions are very much alike, this isa 
fact which has long been known to all students of religion 
and ethics; and so far from being discouraging to Chris- 
tians it is one of the principal grounds of our faith in 
God’s purpose to redeem the whold world” Let him then 
turn to The Evangelist of February 7th, where he will find 
articles by representatives of mission work, Dr. James S. 
Dennis, Dr. Henry H. Jessup and Dr. George E. Post of 
Beirfit, who declare that ‘“‘the whole impression of the 
Parliament is a challenge from Christianity to the world 
in the full consciousness of its heavenly origin and the 
certainty of final triumph.” That is what Dr. Jessup 
says. Professor Post says that he is ‘‘convinced that the 
outcome of our Parliament will be for the furtherance of 
the Gospel,’’ and Dr. Dennis says that the influence of the 
Parliament “ will be for the establishment of Christian- 
ity.’ These are testimonies from men who are what 
Joseph Cook calls ‘‘ experts” in the field. If it is true, as 
Professor Johnson says, that *‘ Christianity was muzzled 
at the Parliament of Religions,’ then there was a great 
blunder in its management, but we have found no evidence 
of such a fact ; nor that Christianity was put in a compro- 
mising attitude any more than was Mohammedanism or 
Buddhism. If there was acertain tendency in it to lead 
Christians to treat more courteously honest believers in 
other religions that was no evil. 





ACCORDING to a London cablegram in The New York 
Times, of February 17th, Professor Sayce writes home from 
Asia Minor that in searching for new cuneiform inscrip- 
tions he has at last hit on a definite memorial of 
Nimrod. It says that ‘‘he identifies him with Nazi- 
Muruda, and finds that he was the contemporary in Baby- 
lon of the Assyrian king whose son restored Nineveh about 
fifty years before the Exodus.’ The dispatch concludes 
with the statement that ‘‘ this curious discovery is re 
garded here as by far the most valuable confirmation of 
the Mosaic record yet afforded from this field of investiga- 
tion.”? There is something very curious about all this. 
On February ist Professor Sayce was at Assuan in his 
dahabiyeh trying to get up the Nile against head winds; and 
we think we know his habits well enough to be sure that 
nothing would have tempted him to be wandering off to 
Asia Minor and writing a letter from there which would 
have been printed in London before the 17th. As to this 
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Nazi-Muruda it is an old suggestion that this Kassite king 
of Babylonia, otherwise called Nazi-Marudash, had a name 
which sounded something like Nimrod ; but that Professor 
Sayce has found in this familiar king of some fifteen cen- 
turies B.C., the prototype of the Nimrodof the Bible, some- 
body entirely different from the old mythological hero, 
Gilgamesh, or Eabani, who has been since George Smith’s 
** Chaldean Genesis” identitied with Nimrod, is, we suspect, 
utter moonshine. He never would represent this as any 
valuable confirmation of the Mosaic record. 


The Catholic Review is as weighty a Catholic newspaper 
as there is published in this city, and it has been very care- 
ful how it meddled with the discussions going on between 
parties in the Church. But the revelations of the Lexow 
Committee, and now the last encyclical of the Pope, in 
which he speaks of the duties of Catholics as citizens, have 
stirred it up to some very sensible utterances and some 
useful confessions, It says: 


“ For various inscrutable reasons, there has been too much of 
a reluctance, of a certain awkward sort of bashfulness, or, per- 
haps, it might be defined asa kind of clannishness, which has 
operated to keep Catholics from entering cordially and unre- 
servedly into movements intended to benetit the public. To be 
more specific, Catholics, as a body, have allowed themselves to 
be too much influenced by certain newspapers of a cynical turn 
of mind, which have made it their policy to sneer at every effort 
of well-intentioned men to bring avout an improvement in pub- 
lic conditions.” 


It then proceeds to say very much as Archbishop Ireland 
might say, that ‘‘we have no right to set ourselves off 
clannishly asa group of citizens of the Catholic religion 
united against all other citizens.’’ And confessing that 
men have often Sought office by appointment or election 
on the ground that they are Catholics, it continues: 

** Of course, there have been many brilliant exceptions, but, as 
a rule,have the Catholics of New York City reason to be proud of 
the career in public life of the men professedly Catholics who 
have, for instance, been elected for these many years past to rep- 
resent the city intheState Assembly? Go over the list of them 
—a long list—during the last ten years. Look at the representation 
in Congress during the last twenty years,including an ex-prize 
fighter. 1s it necessary, ten years after the decree of the Balti- 
more Council, that saloon keepers shall dominate the ‘ Catholic 
vote’? But they do it practically, and the man who denies this 
is either dishonest or ignorant. The saloon keepers are a 
potency in the political organizations as they have been made up 
so far, and the mass of the * Catholic vote’ has so far been fol- 
lowing tbe dictates of one or the other political organization. Be- 
hind the saloon keepers are the brewers, who hold chattel mort- 
gages from the saloon keepers, and most of the brewers are now 
working together under some form of a ‘trust.’ . . . The 
comfhon sense of mankind has long ago declared that saloon 
keepers, and their partners or abettors, are not by the very cir- 
cumstances of their calling and associations, the sort of men to 
guide or represent the public spirit, and that any political organ- 
ization in which such persons are allowed to be dominant 
members is by that very fact disqualified to expect the votes, or 
support in any way, of citizens who are Catholics in religion. That 
is undoubtedly what the latest encyclical means in this respect.” 


These yery solid truths could hardly be more fittingly 
uttered. We like this timely awakening of the Catholic 
civic conscience, 


WE are glad to publish the following hearty tribute to 
the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, sent us by Mr. Moody; 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., February 10th, 1895, 

In the death of \Dr. Gordon we have lost a wise counselor, a 
respected teacher, and a true and beloved friend. It would be 
impossible to measure the good that has been accomplished in 
the Northfield and Chicago schools and summer conferences 
through his instrumentality, and eternity alone will reveal the 
depth and breadth of this man’s influence on thousands of souls 
throughout the world. 

Especially remarkable and significant is the fact that the last 
address Dr. Gordon gave in Northfield was upon the 
tion. The audience which he addressed was the argest that 
has ever been gathered there, and the words of blessing and 
comfort to the many hundreds of bereaved ones present were like 
bread cast upon the waters which have now returned as a com- 
fort to us who loved him and mourn over his departure. Next 
summer we shall hope to have his sermon, which was published 
at the time, read as a memorial service that will be held in his 
memory, 

My first personal relations with Dr. Gordon began during the 
special evangelistic work carried on in Boston during the winter 
of 1877. Atthat time Mr. Henry Durant, Dr. Gordon and my- 
self were brought together in after-meetings and prayer-meet- 
ings, and a friendship was cemented which became stronger and 
more helpful eaeh year of their lives, and now adds still more 
attractions to the’* Home Land.” 

Dr. Gordon was one of those men whom it was a blessing and 
privilege to know. His life’s work and lasting influence are in 
themselves more eloquent tributes to his memory than mortal 
eulogy. In him we saw not so much the man as the reflection of 
One whom he loved above all else, and served with untiring en- 
ergy; and in his presence * We took knowledge of him that he 
had been with Jesus.” 

By his life we were strengthened and helped; let us by his 
death be inspired to work more faithfully in the cause of our 
common Master. Yours sincerely, D. L. Moopy. 


THE Fifty-third Congress will expire at noon on Monday 
next. It came into being on the top of the Democratic 
wave of 1892, The Representatives were elected by a large 
vote and the Democrats had a majority in the House over 
the Republicans of about twoto one. With a Democratic 
Administration and a Democratic Congress it was felt that 
the country had given into the hands of the Democratic 
Party every facility for the government of the country 
according to its particular principles. It isnot too much 
to say that the Fifty third Congress dies without a single 
regret. Two years of Democratic rule have not been so 
satisfactory as many expected. itis true that the Tariff 
has been revised, but the results of the revision are not sat- 
isfactory toanybody. The President refused to sign the new 
Tariff bill, allowing it to become a law without his signa- 
ture because he regarded it as involving ‘party perfidy 
and party dishonor.” Its operation has so reduced the 
revenues of the country that the Administration has been 
compelled to add to the public debt $165,000,000, thus re- 
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versing the conditions which had existed so many years 
under previous Administrations when there was a large 
annual surplus. There is but little legislation beyond the 
routine of appropriation and otber necessary bills which 
reflects very much credit either upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate; and this Congress will be forever 
remembered as the Congress which refused to come to the 
relief of the Treasury at the repeated request of the Presi- 
dent and at the emphatic demand of the people. By its 
culpable negligence it compels the Treasury to pay, in in- 
terest alone, between fifteen and sixteen millions of dollars 
on the last bond issue more than is necessary. Its one act 
that commanded the hearty approval of the public was that 
of the prompt repeal of the purchasing clauses of the Sher- 
man Act, by which the obligatory purchase of fifty million 
dollars or more of silver every year was abolished. That 
act passed the House promptly and had a good effect upon 
the country. It arrested the panic which had begun, and 
prevented it from becoming the most disastrous that we 
have ever had in this ccuntry. The old Congress goes out 
to give place to the new, which politically will be the re- 
verse of theold. In the next House of Representatives 
there will be two Republican members to every Democratic 
member, and in the Senate there will be more Kepublicans 
than Democrats ; altho, if the Populists should all vote 
with the Democrats, the Republicans will bein a minority. 
But there is little doubt that when the next Senate meets 
the Republicans will control its organization. At this 
writing the question of an extra session is unsettled. It is 
not known whether the Senate will complete the necessary 
appropriation bills. If it should do so, it is not likely that 
the President would call a special session, unless the 
finances should get into a desperate condition. If impor- 
tant appropriation bills fail, or if the Supreme Court 
should declare the income tax unconstitutional, and the 
Treasury thus be placed in difficulties, the new Congress 
would have to be convened; otherwise it will not meet un- 
til next December. 


IT is not quite correct to say that the defeat of Governor 
Pattison in the mayoralty election in Philadelphia was a 
defeat for reform. We have no reason to doubt that re- 
form is greatly needed in the municipal affairs of Phila- 
delphia, but it was not a clean-cut issue in the election of 
last week. It is true that Governor Pattison was the can- 
didate of the Democrats and was also supported by a num- 
ber of independent Republicans, But evidently a mis- 
take was made in trying to secure his election by mis- 
representing the administration of the outgoing Mayor 
Stuart, and by making it appear also that the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Warwick, was the candidate of th@ring. 
The Public Ledger, which will not be accused of being a 
partisan paper, very warmly defends both Mayor Stuart 
and Mayor-elect Warwick from these unjust aspersions, It 
says of the new Mayor that his personal and official 
record has been most honorable, and it expre-ses full con- 
fidence that he will be faithful to the new and greater 
trust committed to him. It is well known that he was 
not the choice of the ring Republicans, who wanted another 
man, understood to be Mr. Quay’s favorite. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Warwick was forced by the anti-ring Repub. 
licans, and it was expected that the Quay following would 
give the ticket very scant support. Evidently the'e wasa 
reaction in favor of Mr. Warwick, caused by whit the 
Ledger describes as a campaign of “ scandal, slarder and 
mendacity ”; and there was also among the workingmen a 
strong feeling of antipathy to the Democratic Party, 


which they charged with being responsible for the hard 
times, Reform is most needed in the city councils, 
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employés, which was 80 disastrous to them, comes a strike 
in New York City, which promisesto be equally disastrous 


to those who are being led into it. The electrical workers 
have demanded that eight hours constitute a day’s work, 
and they have asked, in addition, for an advance in wages. 
These terms being refused they struck, and the Board of 
Walking Delegates has ordered what is called asympa- 
thetic strike ; that is, others who are engaged in building 
operations, masons, Ccarpeuters, workers in iron, etc., have 

qvit work, not because they are dissatisfied with the 

terms on which they are employed but because they want 
to help indirectly their brother electrical workers, Several 

thousand men, in response to these orders have, with 

much hesitation, thrown down their tools, and the work 
ona number of large buildings in process of construction 
has suddenly stopped. This is all very silly. Asympathetic 
strike is sympathetic nonsense. It never accomplishes any- 
thing except to embitter employers and the public toward 
those who allow themselves to be led intoit. It is a good 
deal like resorting to suicide to overcome some particular 
obstacle, or rather to assist a neighbor to overcome it. The 
workingmen are not fools, and they ougbt to be able to see 
that perpetrating a manifest injustice on their employers 


will not help to right a possible injustice which their 
brother laborers are suffering in some other line of employ- 
ment, But such strikes, uofortunately, are not new in 
New York City; and those engaged in the building trade 
declare that they do more to prevent capitalists from in- 


vesting {n new buildings than any other single cause, and 


that hundreds of thousands of dollars are diverted from 
this form of investment because of the uncertainty and 
exasperation which these frequent strikes cause. Anybody 
who is capable of drawing an inference can at once see that 
the first and worst effect must fall upon the carpenters, 
masons and others. They lose their wages for the time 
they are idle, they reduce the demand for their labor, and 
so do as much harm to their own interests as to those of 
capital. And yet they seem to learn nothing. 

































































A FEW weeks ago there wasa telegram from Constantino- 
ple saying that a Turk had run through one of the streets 
of the city cutting and slashing Christians on every side, 
including oue American. Fuller details have come showing 
that the Turk was a member of the Sultan’s Palace Guard, 
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and that he was drunk, but not so drunk that he could not 
distinguish between Christians and Moslems, The Amer- 
ican proves to have been a Mr. Stupe. A similar instance 
occurred one evening at a theater, when a Turk stabbed 
right and left, killing among others a young Greek who 
came to the assistance of an Englishman who had diffi- 
culty with the Turk about some seats. It is easy to give 
these events greater importance than they deserve. The 
feeling seems to run pretty high, not merely in Constanti- 
nople but elsewhere, between Christians and Turks; and 
there are indications that, unless there is a strong hand 
exerted, there may be serious difficulty. The ambassadors, 
however, have made strong representations to the Turkish 
Government, and our Government bas instructed Minister 
Terrell todo his utmost in protection of American citi- 
zens, The investigation at Moosh is continuing: and it 
appears that some of the Sassoun refugees have been called 
upon to testify. Elsewhere throughout the country there is 
a general state of uneasiness, tho probably no danger. 
It has happened apparently, as is frequently the case in 
such a state of affairs, that private individuals take occa- 
sion to vent personal spite by charges of disloyalty or rev- 
olution. This appears to be true not merely on the part of 
Turkish officials but of others, While the situation is un- 
doubtedly extremely serious, we do not think that the 
friends of missionaries need feel unduly anxious. 





.... The more the English Tories prognosticate the over- 
throw of the Liberal Cabinet the stronger it stands. One 
motion to declare lack of confidence was lost by ten major- 
ity, and thenext attack, which was anticipated with great 
alarm, so the cable assured us, was lost by one hundred ma- 
jority. Meanwhile, at one of the by-elections a seat is gained 
by the Liberals; and perhaps, worse than all, Mr, Chamber- 
lain, the leader in the House of the Unionists, has almost 
gone over to the enemy on the Welsh Disestablishment 
question, and proposes a compromi:e which can be any- 
thing but acceptable tothe Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
alliance of Balfour with the Redmondites has proved of no 
advantage. and the effort to overthrow Lord Rosebery on 
so distant a point as Indian tariff was even more disastrous 
to those who made it, Yet it must be said that Balfour 
has made one success. He has published a book on ideal- 
ism—for he is a philosopher—which is highly praised, altho 
the old-fashioned thinkers who remember Mansel will be 
very slow to accept his defense of Christianity from tran- 
scendental premises. 


....We want it set down to our credit with our readers 
that we have avoided the subject of individual com- 
munion cups. We have no interest in their manufacture 
orin their use. We have no objection to their use any 
more than we have to the use of individual wafers or 
crumbs of bread in the same service. The use of the indi- 
vidual cup is one of the things to which St. Paul’s state- 
mentapplies, ‘Neither if we eat not are we the worse, nor if 
we eat are we the better.’”?” The English farmer who walk- 
ed up to the bull in the pasture that had threatened a visi- 
tor, and struck him with a stick over the nose saying, 
“They make too much of bulls in these days,’’ may teach 
a lesson to those who make too much of bacilli. The indi- 
vidual cup does not vitiate the communion, but we do not 
want any fussiness about the service. Yet the individual 
communion cup is no new thing, if we may judge from 
Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper; and we doubt not its use was general 


in the Apostolic Church as the believers sat at meat, 
1+ We have no sympathy with the attacks which are 
belng made upon Secretary Gresham for pranaslng to pay 
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Canadian sealers, The decision of the Paris tribunal was 
in favor of the British claim, and it only remained to ascer- 


tain the amount of damages due to the Canadians for loss 
of property, which the tribunal declared was illegally 
seized by the United States in Bering Sea. When it is re- 
membered that these claims cover a series of years, the 
amount does not seem excessive. If a mixed commission 
were appointed to adjudicate upon them a great deal of 
time would be lost, heavy expenses would be incurred, 
and, as such things usually go, the amount of award 
would probably be, in the end, larger than the sum for 
which the Canadians are willing to settle. It seems to us 
that it would be far better for Congress to vote the appro- 
priation asked for than to refuse it, and have these claims 


drag on through several years, growing year by year. 


....The advocates of football are greatly surprised over 
the action by the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
recommending, by a vote of 24 to 16, that the committee 
on athletics put an end to intercollegiate football, so far 
as the University students are concerned. The corporation 
is requested, it seems, to put this action of the faculty 
into the hands of the committee on athletics. We do not 
know what will be the outcome, but trust that the recom- 
mendation, which is, of course, in entire accordance with 


the views of President Eliot, will be adopted, The friends 
of the game have had ample opportunity to reform it, and 
yet the end of the last season left it fully as objectionable 
agit was at the end of the previous season, If it is capa- 
ble of being modified so that the brutalities shall be elim. 


inated, some such action as that proposed at Harvard will 
greatly stimulate the earnestness of the reformers, 


....The death of Frederick Douglass reminds us that in 
the days when the Church failed of its duty to human 
freedom this colored champion of his race did not, like so 
many white men, turn his back on the Church. In 1855 
Bishop Spalding, of Louisville, proudly declared : 

“The Catholic bishops and clergy are not, and never have 

been, either Abolitionists or Free-soilers.” 
This was the time when the professors of Andover Sem- 
inary thought it their duty to publish a manifesto against 
Abolitionism. It was not long before they wished they 
had all had the sense of one of their number who vowed 
he would never shave his face until the Fugitive Slave 
Law was repealed, 
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....Catholic theology does not require the Papal Encye. 
lical to be infallible ; nevertheless, we shoulda regret tu see 
an historical error in such a place. Martin I. J. Griffin 
asks for the authority for the statement in the Pope's 
letter to the United States prelates of ‘“‘the well-known 
friendship and familiar intercourse which subsisted be. 
tween’ George Washington and Bishop Carroll. He asks 
for one instance of this, and says that he has searched long 
and diligently, and bas not discovered one instance of any 
intimacy, association, correspondence or meeting. If so 
good an authority in Catnolic history cannot find it, we do 
not know who can ; but we are sorry to lose the myth. 


....We are not surprised that Consul Jewett, of Sivas, 
contradicts the report that has gone about on the authority 
of a United State- Senator, that the reason for the Porte’s 
refusal to allow him to make an independent investigation 
of the Armenian outrages was that be had married an 
Armenian woman. Wecould have informed the public 
that Mr. Jewett is a bachelor, and so strenuously careful 
for his reputation in that laud of easy scandal that he will 
not allow 4 woman to be employed 1n his house 10 any ca- 
pacity whatever. 


...-1t was a great tactical mistake which certain minis. 
ters of Hoboken made when they undertook to prevent 
Robert G. Ingersoll from delivering a lecture there on 
Sunday night. The ground of the opposition was that it 18 
contrary to the law to utter blasphemy. The only effect of 
the effort wasto advertise the lecturer, and ne gloated over 
what he called the bigotry of the “ sanctified swine.” It 
is not well to pay any attention to such a man as Mr. In. 
gersoll. Any attempt to prevent nim frow lecturivg sim- 
ply advertises nim aud stimulaces curiosity to bear him, 


...-Here is the reason—we learn it from The Cutholic 
Times—why the meno who ure not members of auy church 
do nut Join the Catholic Church, 1t represents oue of tuem 
a8 Say1ng: 

** What can a fellow do with a wife at the head of the Gospel 
Babes, a daughter who le .ds the Saivation sand, @ grandmotuer 
Chiet Dauguter of tne King, and three maiden aus leaders of 
the Sion sewing Circle?” 


Tat must be the reason. 


.... What has come over the English universities, where 
a few years ago nobody but a member of the Kstablished 
Courch could receive a fellowship? Lord Acton, whois 
the ieader of the liberal Catholics 1u Engiand, next to Lord 
Norfolk their chiet representative among the laity, has 
been appoimted Professor of Modern Hisvory, to succeed 
the late Professor Seeley. 
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WASHINGTON is in the hauds of the women—the men 
say it could not bein better hands; three great national 
organizations of women all at once, the like of which 
probably never happened to any city before. The White 


‘Ribbon Army of the Women’s Caristian Temperance 


Union, with its polyglot petition, had not wound up its 
week's session, when the Second Triennial meeting of the 
National Councilof Women opened a two-weeks’ session, 
and the following day tne Fourth Continental Congress 
of the Daughters of the Revolution convened. Tho dis- 
tinctly separate organizations, and in some things wide- 
ly apart, all find expression and, to a great extent, mem- 
bership in the National Council, When Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton suggested an [nternational Suffrage Convention, 


Susan B, Anthony at once broadened the idea, and said: 
Elizabeth, make it an International Council,” Of 


course suffrage would be the waderlying principle but 
Us veteran leader of & cause dearest above all gnings to 


OF gOU, Ih hat otal wala " wisdom, kept 


ever to the front every question which would elevate and 


advance woman, and widen her sphere of usefulness, 
One step further, and out of the International Council 
was evolved the National Council of Women of the 
United States. But even Susan B. Anthony, in the full 
ness of her great heart and brain, could not have fore- 
seen that in little more than a half-dozen-years there 
would grow from that seed an organization having for 
its aim the highest good of all mankind, for its platform 

a breadth of thought and action that includes all creeds, 
every political faitn and knows no color line, But here 

it is, a great council of women, which might well be 

termed a council of great women. 

The importance and scope of the National Council is 
best illustrated by the fact that the first Triennial lasted 
but three days, had eight sessions, and was then com- 
posed of but nine National organizations ; whereas now, 
at the second Triennial, it numbers twenty National 
organizations, lasts fourteen days, and has thirty-two 
sessions. Besides a president and two delegates from 
each of these twenty, there are fraternal delegates from 


as many more organizations not yet in the Council, mak 
ing altogether nearly four hundred delegates particl- 
pating in the proceedings, and who represent @ mem- 
bership of between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 women, 


There are also above sixty patrors of the Council, each 


of whom, by the payment of $100, becomes a patron 
for life—the patrons including men as well as women— 
and among them distinguished people well known in 
the literary and official world. The organizations rep- 
resented include infinite variety, ranging from religious 
boards of missions, through educational, philanthropic, 
political and patriotic fields, down to dental, household 
economic and anti-vivisection associations. 

No place in Washington, or perhaps anywhere else, 
ever presented such an attractive appearance for two 
whole weeks, as Metzerott’s Music Hall, where the Coun- 
cil holds forth, with its decorations of flags, banners 
and beautiful flowers, superb roses sent in by admiring 
friends every day. But then no woman's meeting W 
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be complete in this last half of the nineteenth century 
without flowers, much less the National Council of 
Women. 

The President of the Council, Mrs. May Wright Sewell, 
of Indianapolis, is a woman whose gray hair and stately 
grace make her a striking figure. Her ability, tact and 
thorough knowledge of parliamentary law, together with 
her whole-souled work for women, give to the Council a 
presiding officer about as nearly perfect as it could de- 
sire. Mrs. Sewell is one of the well-dressed women, and 
sets the example of rich materials becomingly fashioned 
—tho, for that matter, handsome gowns and pretty bon- 
nets are the rule, In the face of all these toilets of more 
or less up-to-date fashion, one wonders if there ever was 
atime, after all, when women on the public platform 
did not keep pace with the fashions of the day. The 
National Council women suggest no such past. 

Among shining lights there is always first, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, President of the National-American Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association—tirst in the cause and first in 
the hearts of her countrywomen—who is many yeais 
younger than her seventy-fifth birthday, which her 
friends recently celebrated with a banquet, and, what 
was better than anything else, a settled anouity. M’‘ss 
Anthony holds to black, as a rule,in satins and brocades, 
relieved by soft white lace, tho occasionally making a 
departure in favor of a ruby velvet gown. Her hair, as 
yet only partly gray, is worn precisely as it has been for 
fifty years, smoothly framing in her fine, strong face, 
now more and more expressive of rest anda sweet serenity, 
which shows that the rough places in her life’s road are 
passed over, and tho the promised land be not in her 
day, it is near at hand for thos» who follow. Oh, 
women everywhere in this fair land—in the shop, trade 
and office, in the school, college and profession—young 
women, for whom the way hss been made wide and 
smooth to all avenues which dignify labor, and make it 
more honorable to work than to be idle—send forth 
from the bottom of your hearts tender reverence and 
loving gratitude to Susan B, Anthony for the most un- 
s2lfisn life work ever given by one woman for all 
women, 

Then there are Miss Frances EK. Willard and Lady Isa- 
bella Somerset, the great leaders of temperance in two 
worlds, and between whom there is the personal attach- 
ment, more than the bond of friendship in a common 
cause. Of course they are among the well-dressed women 
in the Council, both holding to dark shades in rich ma- 
terials. Tho her devotion to the temperance cause has 
been long and unceasing, it cannot be said that Miss Wil- 
lard has grown gray in the service. Her hair is the same 
soft brown, and she still has the eloquence and magnet- 
ism which have made her a powerful and popular speaker 
for twenty-five years and the same gentle womanliness 
which has endeared her to the public, Lady Somerset, 
who is ut the head of the British Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, is, in her fine physique and complex- 
ion, a typical Englishwoman, and she has the charm of 
afascinating manner both on the platform and in private 
life. She is the wife of Lord Henry Richard Somerset, 


second son of the Duke of Beaufort, and entered the 
vemperance field five years ago, having two years before 


become interested in Miss Willard through the latter's 
book" Nineteen Beautiful Years”a tribute to the 
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ago, at the World’s Christian Temperance Union 


Convention in Boston, Lady Somerset and Miss 
Willard first met, and the acquaintance thus _be- 
gun has made th2m inseparable friends. What- 
ever of individual gain of happiness there may be in 
their friendship, it is certain that the cause of temper- 
ance los‘s nothing by this loyal White Ribbon tie. Last 
week at the Council, Frances E. Willard scored one for 
the temperance cause when, referring t» her visit to the 
White House to bespeak the President’s official sympa- 
thy for the great polyglot petition, she said that Mrs. 
Cleveland was a total abstinence women, After the in- 
terview with the President, the Committee of which 
Miss Willard was spokesman, called on the President's 
wife, During the conversation, Miss Willard expressed 
her joy that Mrs. Cleveland was able to take this 
_ decided stand, when the President's wife replied that it 
had not been hard for her to be a total abstainer, 
for friends had been most kind—all of which was re- 
ceived by the audience with responsive and hearty 
applause, The temperance leader might have said 


further that the President's wife had never gone through 
even the form of 4 wineglass at her plate; tho every 
other on the State dinner table was marked by half-a- 
dozen, hers had simply a water glass, Mise Willard 


might have added, algo, that Mrs, Carlisle is a total absti- 


hence woman, and has been all her life. The punch 
bowl has no place in the home of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the wineglass at all times is conspicuous 
by its absence. To this inexorable law Mrs. Carlisle 
makes no exception, not even at ‘‘ Cabinet” dinners in 
honor of the President, when guests must be content 
then, as on all other occasions in her house, with cold 
water. ‘*How do you do it, Mrs. Carl:'sie?”’ a friend 
asked. ‘Oh, I just go ahead and do it, and say nothing 
abont it,” was Mrs. Carlisle’s reply. 

Changes in the next Congress are beginning to show 
in the Senate by the appearance of new Senators, some 


of whom are already sworn in to fill present vacancies, 
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and others who are on hand to look over the field, where 
presumably future fame awaits them. It is the West, 
the great, restless Western States, which produce the 
more frequent and radical changes of representation 
in the National Legislature. The East knows a good 
thing when she sees it, and, as a rule, holds on to 
her Senators term after term, thereby avoiding the 
friction, not to say disaster, of political upheavals 
and bitter contests, more or less personal, through 
which many of these changes are accomplished. New 
England leads all other sections in the example of 
that political repose and contentment of choice, which 
year after year, proves the surest guaranty, in a return 
of the most faithful and conscientious service. The 
Maine Delegation best illustrates the value of continuous 
service in Congress, It is not too much to say, no other 
delegation, as a whole, stands on quite the same footing 
—small in numbers, but mighty in the power of influence 
it wields in both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. In the latter, none of the Maine members have 
served less than twelve consecutive years, while in the 
Senate, each of the two Senators has entered on his third 
term. Senator Frye’s re-election a month ago, which 
as is well known, was the unanimous action of the late 
Maine Legislature, was no surprise to anybody. On the 
contrary, it would have been a surprise had the Pine 
Tree State failed to return a man whose record from the 
first is a bit of history of which not only Maine but 
the whole country has reason to feel proud. Twelve 
years in the House, from which he stepped to the 
Senate, and fourteen years there, gives twenty-six years 
of continuous servica in a record absolutely clean, and 
which, for ability and faithful performance of duty, is 
second to none, Senator Frye succeeded Mr. Blaine 
when the latter left the Senate to become Presitent Gar- 
field’s Secretary of State. Heisa worthy successor of 
the great Mains statesman. Hoe is himself a statesman 
of broad, practical views, and is a force in the Senate, 
where he excels in energetic and intelligent deal- 
ing with affairs, naturally protecting and promoting 
the interests of his constituents, but none the less broad- 
sighted and ready in all great and important legislation 
that concerns and benefits the whole country. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations Senator 
Frye has taken a leading part in the direction and settle- 
ment of international questions. He is most thoroughly 
American in his vigorous amd outspoken policy, for the 
honor and interest of the United States. Hawaii, Samoa 
and Nicaragua, all show where Senator Frye stands, and 
on these, as well as all other questions, one always kaows 
where to find him, 

Tine Maine people in Congress, with the exception of 
Senator Hale, are not rich, Indeed, if they had more 
money and less brains, I doubt if they would be half as 
popular. The Fryeslive atthe Hamilton, a small family 
hotel, where they have occupied the same suite of rooms 
for a number of years, and are likely to remain there. 
About a year ago a fire in the house caused much incon- 
venience for nearly two months. But Senator Frye put 
up with various discomforts during the repairs, declar- 
ing he would not move, because he would never feel at 


home anywhere else, Here they live modestly, Mrs, 
Frye entertaining little beyond her regular reception 


days, tho 0 two people are more pOUpDL after ab guests 
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man anda capital talker. Mrs. Frye is avery clever 
wom sn, well read, and qiick at repartee, She possesses 
literary ability much above the average, but is too 
modest to ‘‘ air” it outside of a club paper or occasional 
poem, which, of course, only her friends have the pleasure 
of enjoying. It would b2 strange, perhaps, if, during 
a quirter of a century in the political atmosphere of 
Washington, she had not become something of a poli- 
tician. Mrs. Frye has kept pace with her husband and, 
in more ways than one has, by her knowledge of affairs 
and keen intuition, grasped the situation, and proved 
that she was just the right woman in the right place, 
Tho the Senator’s re-elecsion was a foregone conclusion, 
soma friends suggested that it would be pleasant if he 
would com> home at the meatiag of the Legislature and 
give his constituents who had voted for him so often a 
chance to “look” at him. 

The Senator had never bothered about his election or 
worked for votes, and he did not think it worth while to 
break into his Congressional duties and make a trip to 
Maine in midwinter, He had never done anything of 


the kind before, thought it would be a waste of time, 
and, much as he would like to meet his constituents, 
gaid it would be pleasanter next summer when the 
weather was favorable for hunting and fishing, Mrs, 
Frye, however, looked at it from quite a different point 


of view. 

‘ William,” she said, “‘do you suppose J would vote 
for a man I had never set my eyes on, didn’t even know 
how he looked? No, I wouldn’t, Now, if you don’t 
care enough for our people up there to go home when 
they want to see you, I hope they won’t vote for you.” 

That settled it. Senator Frye packed his valise, went 
up to Augusta, gave his constituents a chance to see 
what manner of man they had been keeping in Congress 
so long, enjoyed sleighriding, below zero, without the 
need of an overcoat, and returned to Washington well 
pleased with his midwinter trip. Aad, of course, Mrs, 


Frye did not say ; “I told you 80,” 
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DR. GREER’S LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
BY GEORGE E. LADD. 





THE Lyman Beecher course of lectures on preaching has 
in past years brought before the students and faculty of 
the Yale Divinity School some of the most eminent preach- 
ers of this country and England. The list has included 
men eminent in the pulpit and foremost in the religious 
thought and activity of the time. 

The course was necessarily omitted last year owing to 
the illness of the appointee. For three years previous to 
that Great Britain was called upon to fill the lectureship, 
and shedid so with credit to herself and honor to her repre- 
sentatives, Dr, Stalker, Dr. Horton and Dr. Fairbairn were 
able representatives of English theological thought, and 
the inspiration of their presence and words is still felt in 
the seminary. 

The lecturer this year has been Dayid H. Greer, D.D., 
rector of St. Bartholemew’s Church in New York. 
The course, consisting of eight lectures on ‘‘ The Preacher 
and bis Place,”’ has just been completed. They were marked 
from beginning to end by great practicalness, bearing 
directly in every part on the work of the minister both in 
and out of the pulpit, full of suggestions of rare wisdom 
and force, and evidently drawn from the experience and 
observation of the lecturer in his wide and varied work in 
New York. 

The style was clear and pointed, and the illustrations 
numerousand apt. They were full of life, and the coun- 
sel that was given was characterized by such breadth of 
wisdom and keenness of insight, and given with such 
directness as to make a lasting impression upon those who 
listened, 

The Preacher and the Past was the subject of the open- 
ing lecture. The main thought was that the knowledge of 
God and of divine truth is always progressive. While fact 
is fact and will remain so, the interpretation of fact varies 
from age to age; each ‘e finds something new in the great 
fact of Jesus Christ. Th. *ruthof God will more and more 
reveal itself to men; heis. "Indless, and no creed or con- 
fession can contain all that may be knowa of him. Re- 
spect for the past creeds and symbols of the Church was 
enjoined, the past is not to be thrown aside; but neither 
are we to be bound by it. 

This was followed in the second lecture by a discussion 
of the preacher in his relation to the present. It was 
stated that society does not care so much for preaching 
to-day as formerly; many outside factors unite to cause 
this, but in part the preacher is responsible. The true pur- 
pose of preaching, to help men to live right and enter 
Heaven now, is too often lost sight of, and preaching is too 
much inthe vernacular of yesterday and too little applica- 
ble directly to the present life and present needs. Also 
peuple are to day to a certain extent doubting the reality 
of our knowledge of spiritual things. The message of the 
Gospel is as much needed as ever, and these conditions of 
our modern society show the direction a mimister’s work 
should take. 

The third lecture discussed what the preacher’s message 
is and how he should present it. The message is and will 
always be the Gospel of Christ, aad it should be presented 
as a truth incarnated in the preacher. The distinctive 
power of the pulpit is its personality, the preacher with 
his soul filled to overflowing with a truth which he has 


made bis own by wrestling for it, perhaps in agony, The 
materialistic temper of society can be most effectively 
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people can thus be made to feel the reality of spiritual 
things, and helped to find their souls and God, 

he preacher and other messages was the subject of the 
fourth lecture. It was stated that too sharp a line has 
been drawn between the religious and the secular; all 
truth is religious, a revelation from God. The differ- 
ences lie in the facts that truth is revealed in different 
ways,and has differeat bearings on our life, and in 
that the truth embodied in scriptural revelation is in- 
carnated in a person who could say, ‘‘I am the truth.”’ 
Still, divine truth may be looked for from investigations 
going on in all branches of learning, and should be wel- 
comed as such, while we remember that uth can never 
be in conflict withitself. Likewisealllifei sacred because 
Jesus may bein it all. Men are in the ¢ -called secular 
spheres in order to do God’s work there, ud this makes 
the life and the work sacred. Men should be made to feel 
this, that all work is religious and to be done according to 
religious standards, There should be a consciousness of 
God in all places and at all times. All.human life is to be 
gathered up into the life of Christ and made one in him, 
In the two following lectures Dr. Greer cousidered prep- 
aration for preaching, general and special. A minister 
should seek preparation by being a thorough student of 
the Bible, of literature, and of the life about {him, In 
studying the Bible let him search for the great uoderlying 
truths and principles, which must be brought out and em- 
phasized in order to make the book a living factor in the 
life of to-day; compared with these the mere details of the 


narratives are of; small importance and should not be 


allowed to hide whatis underneath. It should be treated 
as a book of divine truth, bearing directly on all depart- 
ments ot life. 

Also a minister needs to read widely in order to see men 
in all conditions of life and thus to learn more fully the 
great truths of life and character and get a_firmer hold 
upon them, whichis one of the pulpit’s greatest needs. 
Agaio, a minister should study the life about bim in allits 
phases and keep in close touch with it. Let there be no 
fence around him, but let him be a man among men, touch- 
ing them on all sides so as to be able to minister to them 
in all their needs. 

As to specia) preparation for preaching next Sanday the 
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lecturer discussed sermonizing, illustrating from bis own 
experience: but the most important consideration was the 
preparation of one’s self to preach, a preparation of body, 
mind, heart and soul so as most effectively to present the 
truth and lead in the worshipof the sanctuary. This prep- 
aration extended throughout the week and includes all 
one’s physical, mental and spiritual life. 

The subject of the next lecture was the best methods of 
developing and conducting parish activity. Dr. Greer 
advocated the study of one’s own field and the adapta- 
tion of the work to its peculiar needs, The best 
principle to follow in developing parish work is to find and 
place in charge of different branches of the work persons 
fitted for that particular work. They will be greatly bene- 
fited, the work will be successful, and the minister can 
take his place as general overseer of itall. Parish visitizg 
may well have for its chief aim the finding and engaging 
of those who are to be leaders and active workers. 

The course was fittingly closed by a consideration of two 
methods for developing the latent forces in a young min- 
ister and making the most of himself for his werk. These 
were having a fixed and definite purpose to minister to the 
human life about him in all its needs, thus developing bim- 
self through others; and also by living in a real, vital 
communion with God, only by opening one’s soul toward 
divine influences and keeping a firm hold on God can the 
fullest development for this great work be secured. 

This last was the crowning point in the entire course 
which was full of rich and helpful truths. 

New Haven, Conn, 
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GROWTH OF A NEW BROTHERHOOD. 


BY THE REV, RUFUS W. MILLER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE FR DERAL COUNCIL. 





A HOPEFUL and rapidly growing movement among the 
men of the Churches is the organization of Chapters of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. To-day these are 
found in twelve denominations; two years ago but four 
denominations were represented in the list of Chapters. 
Then there were less than a hundred Chapters,now there are 
some two bundred and thirty regularly enrolled,with more 
than that number not officially reported. These are found 
in the two Reformed Churches, the Presbyterian Churches, 
North, Sonth, United and Canadian, and the Congregation- 
al, Methodist Protestant, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, 
United Brethren, and Lutheran Churches; and they are 
scattered in more than twenty-five States of the Union 
and the District of Columbia. The Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
numbers over eleven hundred ef Praver and Rule of Serve 
ice, the fundamental features, Chapters, is a similar 
organization, from which the Rule were derived. It is 
significant that lately, as at Newark, N. J., Worcester, 
Mass , etc., mass meetinys for men have been held under 
the direction of Chapters of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew and of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 

The latest development in the extension of the Brother- 
hood work has been the formation of Local Unions. New 
York has such a Local Union, embracing in its member- 
ship some thirty Chapters from New York and neighbor- 
ing cities. There are Local Unions of Washington and 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Dayton, O., 
etc. 

Every Brotherhood Chapter is purely a local organiza- 
tion of young men in the local church, wholly under the 
authority of the minister. Chapters in any particular de- 
nomination unite together under a denominational organ- 
ization. Such denominational unions have been formed in 
the Reformed, Presbyterian and Congregational Churches ; 
and all unite every two years in holding a Federal Con- 
vention. Thesecond Federal Convention will be held in 
Philadelphia, November, 1895. In the alternate year de- 
nominational conventions are held. Last November the 
Reformed Church Chapters had a most interesting Con- 
vention at Lancaster, Penn. Some eighty Chapters are 
organized inthis Church. 

On February 5th, 1895, the Congregational Church Chap- 
ters held their second convention at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Some seventy Chapters, with a membership close to one 
thousand, reported. These Chapters are found in some of 
the strongest churches of this intelligent body of Chris- 
tians, as at Berkeley Temple and Phillips Churches, Bos- 
ton; Fourth Church, Hartford ; Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, etc. 

This Convention was notable by reason of the able ad- 
dresses delivered. Under the topic ‘‘The Young Man of 
To-day,” Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., Hartford Theological 
Seminary, spoke on ‘The Young Man and bis Bible’’; the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, New Haven, on ‘The Young 
Man and his Ballot’’; the Rev. G. A. Hall, Peabody, Mass., 
“*The Young Man and his Temptations”; the Rev. W. H. 
Allbright. Dorchester, ‘‘The Young Man and his Rescue ”’; 
the Rev. E. G. Fullerton, D.D., Bridgeport, ‘‘The Young 
Man and his Church,” and the Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Hart- 
ford, on “The Young Man and his Master.” 

The Rev. S. M. Newman, D.D., pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church Washington, D.C., spoke with great 
power on ‘“‘ The Seed Principles of the Brotherhood and 
their Application.”” The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 
Boston, aroused enthusiasm by his address on “‘ Conquest 
in Common Life.” The Rev. Frank Russell, D.D., Bridge- 
port, the Rev. E. K. Holden, the Rev. F. A. Warfield, 
Brockton, the Rev. A. E. Myers, New York, the Rev. W. 
S. Kelsey, Boston, President of the Congregational Execu- 
tive Council alsospoke. 

The single definite purpose of the Brotherhood is its 
emphasis of personal effort. It can say with Paul, ‘‘ One 
thing I do I therefore so run, not as uncertainly.”’ 
The two Rules of Prayer and Service are the formulation 
of the method, Andrew and Philip are the examples (John 
1: 85-51, and 12: 20-22). The Brotherhood idea impresses 


the thought that men must be brought into contact with 
Christ and bis Church, one by one. It pledges its members 
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to personal prayer and personal effort to bring men under 
the influence of the Gospel. 

More than one speaker at the Bridgeport Convention 
emphasized the simplicity and strength of this direct, 
definite work. 

At the same time the flexibility of the organization is 
such, and there is such developing power io the faithful 
fulfillment of the two rules, that pastors (and some thirty 
were present) and others testified to the value of the 
Brotherhood in laying hold of the varied lines of Chris- 
tian work in the Institutional Church. The life of a Chap- 
ter may be either simple or complex. Like Paul it knows 
how to be abased and how to abound. Its fundamental 
work is personal and spiritual. But being under the direct 
control of the pastor as the leader in the activities of the 
Brotherhood, it is so flexible, that it may easily be adapted 
to the wider range of work comprehended in the Institu- 
tional Church idea. It was felt at this Convention that 
the work of “ Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs,” “ Industrial 
League” work, etc., could wisely be built upon the spirit- 
ual basis of the Brotherhood. And the following minute, 
proposed by Dr. Newman, of Washington, was unanimous- 
ly adopted: . 

“The members of the Second Congregational Convention of 
the RBrotherbood of Andrew and Philip wish to declare their 
conviction that the seed principles of the Order, if allowed to 
develop legitimately, will permit of the widest possible expansion 
in undertaking all physical, beneficiary, Institute and allied work 
for the aid of men; and that these varied lines of effort are most 
fruitful for good, if they grow out of the spiritual idea of the 
Brotherhood as expressed in the Rule of Prayer and the Rule of 
Service; and, further, they recommend that wise efforts be made 
to meet such needs in these directions as will be calculated to 
bring men into the Church and bind them to her in the service of 
Christ.” 

It is worthy of note, also, that many Christian Endeavor 
societies in smaller churches have formed Brotherhood 
Committees, composed of young men who pledge them- 
selves to the two Rules. 

It would seem evident that to some extent the Brother- 
hood is meeting the felt and widespread need of special 
work for men in the local church. Literature on the sub- 
ject can be had by addressing T. A. Wonder, General Sec- 
retary, 2038 South Street, Philadelphia. 

HUMMELSTOWN, PENN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


By the favor of Dr. John J. Tigert, editor of the 
Southern Methodist Review, we have the statistics of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 1894. They report 
13,575 church edifices, an increase of 390; 5,786 traveling 
preachers, a gain of 299, and 1,390,377 church members, in- 
dicating a growth during the year of 57,167. There are 
800,866 scholars in the Sunday-schools, of which there are 
13,861. 


...-During the first week iu April there is to be in the 
city of Toluca, Mex., a conference of representatives of the 
different denominations laboring in that country. The 
leading subject is to be the need of God’s spirit in the mis- 
sion work ; and they are to have the presence and assist- 
ance of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. After the conference 
there will bea series of revival services for eight days in the 
city of Mexico. 








....Prof. James Robinson Boise, who died recently at 
Englewood, IIl., at the age of eighty, was of New England 
stock with some Huguenot blood, and kin of Dr. Edward 
Robinson. From his graduation from Brown University, 
in 1840, he was identified with educational work in Brown 
University, the University of Michigan, where he was asso- 
ciated with Professor Frieze in reconstructing the curri- 
culum, the old University of Chicago and Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, Ill. Since the re- 
organization he has been on the roll as Emeritus Pro- 
fessor. His specialty was Greek, and in Greek the New 
Testament, and he did most excellent work both in teach- 
ing and in editing and publishing. Enthusiastic and ac 
curate, he was unassuming, plain and true. 


....The tremendous power of ecclesiasticism is being 
manifested apparently in the Armenian Church. The re- 
cently elected Catholicos has been all his life looked upon 
as atiberal leader, but of late it is reported that he has been 
yielding to the conservative pressure of his surroundings 
and has disappointed the hopes of those who expected him 
to do much to raise the priesthood from their ignorant 
condition. The school at Etchmiadzio, under his imme- 
diate supervision, has been closed, and he has taken a 
journey to Tiflis and St. Petersburg. In marked contrast 
is the course of the Patriarch at Constantinople who 
stands nobly by his people, notwithstanding the pressure 
of political influences, and preaches the purest of Gospel 
sermons. 


....The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church is 
preparing to hold a celebration in this city in October, 
1896, of the centenary of its beginuing. A large commit- 
tee, of which Bishop Alexander Walters, of this city, is 
chairman, has been appointed to make arrangements for 
the conference, which is to be in session ten days, exclusive 
of Surfdays. The first day is to be occupied with the open- 
ing ceremonies, the second and third days with historical 
papers relating to the Church, the fourth day is allotted to 
woman, the fifth day to other denominations, the sixth to 
missions and church extension, the seventh to education, 
the eighth to the children, the ninth to miscellaneous top- 
ics, and the tenth and last is to he observed as a grand cen- 
tennial jubilee day. In connection with the conference it 
is hoped to raise $100,000 as a special thank-offering to be 
devoted to missions, church extension and education. The 
Committee on Correspondence, of which B. F. Wheeler, of 
Jersey City, N. J., is secretary, has been instructed to open 
correspondence with the various religious bodies of the 
country and invite them to appoint delegates to the cele- 
bration. These delegates will appoint representatives to 
meet with the program committee to assist in signing pa - 
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pers and completing the program. It was this church 
with which Frederick Douglass was connected in his early 
days, and he has recently said that he received his first in- 
spiration as a public speaker while serving in the capacity 
of local preacher in a church of the denomination in New 
Bedford, Mass., nearly fifty years ago. 


.---The plan of federation of the Reformed churches, 
which in the fall meetings of the presbyteries received' 
very general indorsement, has since been réjected by a 
number of the more prominent bodies on the grounds, 
largely that the proposed plan is unconstitutional and 
that it works injustice to the larger bodies, who have no 
greater representation in the council, and yet have much 
larger responsibilities. Joseph T. Smith, D.D., LL.D., has 
written a letterin reply to this. He acknowledges that 
there are objections, but claims that no plan could be ab- 
solutely free from objection; that the difficulties in this 
case are great, and that it is an instance when cheerful 
self-denial and sacrifice fora greater good is imperative 
upon the churches. With regard to the unconstitutional- 
ity of the arrangement, he claims that there are fully as 
good authorities who claim that it is constitutional as 
those who oppose. As to the indefiniteness of the terms 
and the consequent likelihood of friction he claims that all 
constitutions are more or less subject to the same objec- 
tion; that the different terms must be interpreted in the 
light of Christian courtesy, forbearance and mutual con- 
sideration. With regard to inequality of representation 
and responsibility, he claims that the difficulty is likewise 
the found in the United States Government, and that the 
general principles involved are essential ; that when it 
comes to the practical carrying out of it there will result 
no serious difficulty in the case, and he urges those 
who oppose to read the history of the formation of the 
American Congress. Acknowledging that all the objec- 
tions have force, he yet presses very hard for the adoption 
of the plan, in view of the great good which he believes 
may be accomplished. 


...-A secret circular has been sent by the Russian 


Ministries of War, Justice and the Interior to all 
their subordinate officials throughout the Empire, in- 
forming them that in the opinion of the Government the 
Stundist sect must be considered as a dangerous organiza- 
tion—dangerous alike to Church and State, and that steps 
must be taken to prohibit the meeting of Stundists for the 
purposes yy wa It is pointed out that the Governor- 
General of Kief has been very successful in bis treatment 
of the Stundists by the simple expedient of rigorously 
forbidding their meeting together. The secret circular to 
the generals and other high officers in the army instructs 
them to keep a careful watch over the soldiers under their 
command, and todeal summarily with the first symptoms 
of heresy that may appear among the men. The circular 
to the judges, presidents of courts and justices of the peace 
is probably the worst of them all; for it is an attempt to 
prejudice those who should be above suspicion. They are 
informed by the Minister of Justice that the Stundists are 
irreligious, refusing to acknowledge the validity of the 
sacraments or the binding nature of the oath: that they 
are socialists, who proclaim the universal equality of man, 
and teach that all property should be held in common. 
The judges are not to find this out for themselves; they 
are informed of it in a secret circular, and told to act upon 
the information as they have opportunity. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to learn that a movement is on foot 
among the Baptists in Russia to present a petition to the 
young Czar for the amelioration of the position of their 
communities. Latterly the Russian Baptists have been 
subjected to almost the same drastic treatment as has 
been meted out to the Stundists, and the authorities have 
sought to influence judges and juries by bringing alto- 
gether false charges against them. It isexpected that the 
petition will be presented to Nicolas II during the sum- 
mer. In the meantime steps are being taken to obtain the 
signatures not only of Jeading members and presbyters, 
but of every known ordinary member of the body as well, 








Biblical esearch. 


A CONSERVATIVE GERMAN VIEW OF INSPI- 
RATION AND INERRANCY. 


THE application of the historic principle to biblical in- 
vestigations has brought the human elements in the Scrip- 
tures into such prominence that even in some conservative 
circles, especially in Germany, the home of this criticism 
par excellence, the inspiration theory of the Protestant 
theology of theseventeenth century, claiming absolute iner- 
rancy for the Scriptures in all particulars and details, has 
been dropped as inconsistent with the actual facts as pre- 
sented in the origin, history and contents of the various 
books of the Bible. On the other hand, and with equal 
emphasis, the divine element in revelation is made promi- 
nent over against the naturalizing tendencies of the more 
advanced school, while both schools practically accept the 
same canons of literary criticism, and to a great extent 
agree in the readjustment and rearrangement of the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, differing on the purely literary 
phases of the problems rather in degree than in matter. 
Naturally the practical problem as to how the admission 
oferrors in the Scriptures resulting from the discarding 
of the strict verbal inspiration theory of traditional Prot- 
estant theology can be reconciled with adherence to the 
traditional Protestant confidence in the Word of Scrip- 
tures as the absolutely sure basis of Christian faith and 
teachings, has assumed an equal prominence and has no- 
where been discussed in a more lively manner than in Ger- 
many. No more representative utterance on this problem 
has been made by a conservative German theologian than 
the words of Professor Volck, of Dorpat, in the Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, No. 12, in his article entitled ‘‘ Heilige 
Schrift und Krittk.” This, together with an article in 
the preceding number on “ Zur Kritik des Alten Testa- 
ments,” by Professor Kiéhler, of Erlangen, are, next to 
Kdnig’s “‘ Einleitung,” the most characteristic expression 
of the newer conservative school to be found in any of the 
German journals. 

Volck begins by stating that the mistake of the fathers 
in the formulation of their inspiration theory had been 
their failure to distinguish between Scriptures and Revela- 
tion. The Scriptures are something different from Revela- 
tion as such, They themselves declare that they are the 
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authoritative testimonials (Denkmal) of the history of 
Revelation (cf. John 5: 39). If they aresuch, they stand in 
the closest possible connection with this history, of which 
they are the literary expression. It accordingly follows 
that the Scriptures owe their origin to the same spirit of 
God that guided the history which they record, namely, 
the history of the kingdom of God onearth. But if iu 
the actual historical development of this process the 
human factors were not absolutely passive, since this 
revelation reflects itself ina different way in the various 
actors, this must be the case to even a greater degree when 
the reports of this history were consigned to writing ; and 
in the case of the sacred authors with the independence on 
the part of the writers comes also human possibilities of 
error. If we call the Apostolic and Prophetic writings of 
the Old and New Testament the abiding and unchange- 
able Word of God for the Church at all times, we do not 
thereby state that these writingsin each and everything 
that they contain are absolutely infallible and errorless. 
In spite of the repeated charges against this position in the 
seeming interests of the authority of the Scriptures, this 
view must be adhered to in the interests of truth. The 
data and facts of the Scriptures are against such an as- 
sumption. How can the statement of Matt. 23: 35 be 
recouciled with 2 Chron. 24: 20? In Matt. 27: 9 an Old 
Testament citation of Zechariah is ascribed to Jeremiah. 
In1,Cor. 10: 8 Paul speaks of 23,000, while in Num. 24: 9 
the figures are 24,000. Again Acts 7: 4 cannot be recon. 
ciled with Gen. 11: 32, and the statements of Acts 7: 16, 
are the result of a confusion of Gen. 49: 30, and Josh. 24: 
2,as also of Gen. 33: 19 and Chron. 23. It is worse than 
useless to deny these facts or to get rid of them by an in- 
correct exegetical process. 

And yet the Scriptures are the Word of God, and within 
the limits of their true functions and purposes infallible 
and errorless. The Scriptures are the authoritative record 
of the history of salvation, the history that begau in the 
Old Dispensation and was completed in the New, in which 
the great facts and principles of Redemption through 
Christ Jesus forms the central truth. From this it is clear 
at a glance where the possibility of an error can be ad- 
mitted, namely, in all those cases where matters are spoken 
of, which either do not pertain to the history of salvation 
atall, or stand only in the most distant relations toit. If 
we are to distinguish between the territory of the errorless 
and that where error is possible, and a distinction is to be 
made between the essential and the uvessential, the ques 
tion could be asked if by such distinctions subjectivism 
is given absolute liberty to roam at will. This fear is 
groundless. To acertain extent the subject in all cases 
will influence the views and positions taken in reference to 
the Scriptures. The personality of the student will in all 
cases be reflected in his methods and results. And what 
is the subjective element the theologian brings when he 
approaches the Scriptures? It i3 a personality which his 
come into contact and touch with Him who is the kernel 
and center of the Scriptures, Jesus Christ. The Christian 
theologian goes to the Scriptures with faith in his heart. 
He understands the Scriptures from the standpoint of his 
relation to Christ. How now would the opinion that the 
sun moves around the earth or the earth around the sn, 
affect the contentsof the Scriptures which for the Christian 
is the history of Redemption? Or, if on the basis of Egyp- 
tology or Assyriology the chronology of this or that point 
in the Scriptures is shown to be incorrect, how can this 
affect the contents of the Scriptures as the historical record 
of Salvation ? 

From these facts and examples it is plain how the essen- 
tial and the unesseatial can be separated trom each other, 
and how the territory in which error is admissible can be 
marked from that which is errorless. And he who has a 
clear idea of what the history of Salvation means will not 
be liable to commit a blunder in this particular. The con- 
fidence that in the Scriptures we have the authoritative 
documents of the history of salvation,and as such Goud’s work 
and God’s Word cannot be shaken by the knowledge that 
in externals not pertaining to this history these writings 
are not absolutely faultless. The Holy Scriptures are 
God’s Word, but this Word has been given through human 
medium, 








Charities. 


THE will of the late James T. Leavitt, of this city, 
who died in Mentone, France, last November, directs that 
on the death of his wife $5,000 each be given to the follow- 
ing-named institutions: New York Orthopcedic Dispen- 
Sary and Hospital, to establish free beds; the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society of New York, the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, the American Bible Society of New York, 
andthe American Missionary Association of New York. 
He also provides that $20,000 be left to the trustees of the 
Hampton and Normal Agricultural Institute, of Hampton, 
Va., to establish scholarships, to be known as the Joshua 
Leavitt scholarships, in memory of his father, “ who, in 
the love of God and humanity, devoted himself to the 
emancipation and elevation of the colored race in this 


country.” This bequest is also contingent on the death of 
Mrs, Leavitt. 





_s+++The will of the late Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of this 
city, gives to the Loomis Laboratory the income of $25,000; 
and any of the income that is not so used is to be paid to 
the Professor of Pathology of the University of New York 
as additional salary ; to the New York Academy of Medi- 
Cine $10,000, to be known as the Loomis Entertainment 
Fund, the interest to be used in providing entertainment 
for the fellows of the academy. 


-++.The will of the late Francis Ives, of Bridgeport 
Conn., gives to the Fairfield County Bar Library his own 
library and $1,000 ; to Elmer Baldwin, of New Haven, $500; 
Congregational Society of Mt. Carmel in Haddam, $1,000; 
Scroll and Key, of Yale, $1,000, 7 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... By the will of the late Frederick C. Adams, of Kings- 
ton, N. Y., which now becomes operative by the death of 
his wife, the town of Kingston will receive over $80,000, to 
be devoted to the building and furnishing of a town hall 
and public library, 


“....-The will of Miss Mary Maghee, of this city, gives 
$5,000 to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Upon the death 
of her brother, and in case he leaves no descendants, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is to receive $10,000. 


.-.--The wili of Major John Wright, of Philadelphia, 
contained bequests of $5,000 each to the Maternity Hospi- 
tal, the Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, the Ger- 
mantown Hospital and the Howard Hospital. 


----Herr Treitl, a retired iron merchant of Vienna, 
ninety-one years old, who died recently, left by his will 
1,000,000 florins ($360,000) to the Academy of Sciences, to be 
devoted to astronomical researches. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 10TH. 
THE RICH YOUNG RULER.—Mank 10: 17-27. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—“‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’”’— 
Matt. 6:33, 

NoTEs :—“ Into the way.”—Starting on his journey to 
Jerusalem. Since the raising of Lazarus he had retired 
beyond the Jordan. “There ran one to him.’’—Luke 
says he was ‘“‘a certain ruler” of a local synagog. 
“ Kneeled to him.”—An attitude of deterence to an ac- 
knowledged superior. -‘* Good master.”—Not such a 
form of address as would be expected; as the Jews would 
reserve the address for God, and so Jesus remarks it. 
“What shall 1 do?”—The same question as had been asked 
by the lawyer. “Why callest thou me good?’-—The 
unusual form of address called out this answer. Jesus does 
not here deny that he is “‘ good,’”’ but rather claims rela- 
tion to God, “Do not defraud.”—Meanirg “ Thou 
shalt not covet.” ‘AU these things have I observed 
Jrom my youth.”—Doubtless true,in a general sense, not 
strictly or spiritually, but yet with a general intention and 
desire to obey. * Sell whatsoever thou hast,’’—A com- 
mand for this particular man, because Jesus saw what was 
his particular danger. ** Give to the poor.’’—Almost 
the only way in which goodness of heart, or righteousness, 
could then be displayed. ** How hardly.”’—With what 
difficulty. ‘The disciples were amazed,’’—Because 
they thought a rich man could command time and means 
to be religious. He could offer sacrifices and give to the poor 
and be eminently respectable, while a poor man was simply 
an ordinary person, who had no time to acquire sanctity. 
‘* Rasier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye.” — 
A mere expression of evident impossibility. We are not to 
imagine a small postern gate that was called a needle’s 
eye, for that isa myth; but we have here an expression 
found also in the Talmud and the Koran and familiar at 
the time. “Not with God.’’—God can save even a rich 
man, who to human view has so many temptations that he 
cannot overcome them. 

Instructton.—This young ruler ran to Jesus. He was 
eager, anxious to know, auxious to get an answer. We 
know people who could hardly be driven with whips to ask 
the same question. They avoid the very thought of it. 

Nevertheless this question is the most important we can 
ask. It hasin it the fate of all our eternal future. Has 
the reader asked it? Have his scholars asked it ? Let him 
find out. 

Men are not always half so eager to find the favor of 
God as they imagine. You could not have persuaded this 
young man that there was anything he would not do to 
obtain eternal life, and yet when the test came he failed, 
He was like the seed on stony ground, full of hasty fervor 
but not holding out. 

Outside formal religion is not enough. Morality. is not 
enough. One may be almost faultless to the public eye, 
and yet fail of the test. ‘lhe reason is that true religion is 
not a lack of faults, but a positive, consuming love for God 
and man. 

It is no wonder Jesus loved him. We would love those 
who are amiable and honest and kind, even if they are not 
perfect. We can love people even who have great faults 
and so did Jesus, and so does God, who loves even the sin- 
ful. While we were yet sinners Christ loved us and died 
for us. If Christ loved only the perfect we should be in a 
sad way. 

The thing which he lacked was the_essential thing. His 
excellent education had made him reputable, but it had 
not taught him what was the essential thing. He was a 
good-natured man, to whom it came natural to be respect- 
able; but that is not what God requires. 

One’s whole heart God requires. Thou shalt love God 
with all thy heart, and equally with all thy property. 

God may not require us to give up all our money to the 
poor or to missions ; but he does require us to be willing to 
doit. Many a man does it, who might get riches; has 
ability enough, but prefers to hear God’s voice and give his 
life to the service of his fellow-men. He has no time to 
make money; he has better things to do. 

It has been well said that we can judge what God thinks 
of money by noticing what sort of people God gives it to. 

Can a rich man be saved ? Jesus says that with God all 
things are possible; but he seems to indicate that the 
chances are decidedly against it. One who has much 
money is likely to be proud, self-satisfied, vain, haughty 
and overbearing. He is apt to think that money makes 
him better, when it is more likely to make him worse. The 









































Bible frequently says the same thing: ‘*‘ Do not rich men 
oppress you ?”’ 

Yet Christ makes it clear that, with God’s grace to help, 
evenrich men may be earnest Christians and be saved. We 
may believe there are many such, who have earned or in- 
herited a great deal of money, and who love money not be- 
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cause it makes them rich and powerful, but because of the 
good they are able to do with it. 

It is not a very profitable sort of dreaming to be imagin- 
ing what we would do if we were rich. It may be just as 
bad to want to be rich as it is to be rich, if we do not want 
it for the sake of doing good. 

It is not everybody who can have great treasures on 
earth, but we can all have treasures in Heaven. Instead of 
dreaming about our riches here, let us seek durable riches 
and righteousness, 

When Jesus came to be our example, he came as a poor 
man. He was rich enough before in Heaven, and he might 
have come as a king’s son, as they say the Hindu Buddha 
did, but he came poor, and we do not hear that he ever tried 
to get rich here, He knew where the best treasures are, 
and we can safely accept bis view of it. 








Ministerial Register. 


COOPER, H. C., Springville, accepts call to Schenectady, N. Y. 
as J.Q. A., San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to Chicago, 


ty R. JANNISH, Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Atglen, 
enn, 
Bony. Ropert, Fulton, N. Y., accepts call to Harrison, 


LEACH, A., Friendship, accepts call to China, Me. 

LIPSEY, P. L., Murfreesboro, Tenn., resigns. 

MUNDAY, D. J. A., Wilson, accepts call to Henderson, N.C. 
PROBER TL, T. C., Garretsville, O., called to Bloomington, Ind. 
SPRINGFIELD, O.L., Raleigh, N. C., resigns. 

THOMPSON, C. M., Clarkson, Ky., resigns. 

TURPIN, Joan B., Charlotteville, Va., called to Americus, Ga. 


VANDEVENTER, Rosgrt, Henderson, accepts call tu Burling- 
ton, N.C. 


WILLIAMS, J. F., Indianapolis, Ind., resigns. 
wogema. A. E., Lexington, Mais., called to Ann Arbor, 
ch. 


YOUNG, T. W., Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Exeter, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, Jas. A., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 

ADAMS. Rosr., Hastings, accepts call to Chester, Mich. 

ANDREWS, Cras, E., Warren, accepts call to Deering, Me. 

APPLEMAN, H. H., Chicago, Iil., accepts call to St. Charles, 
Minn. 

BRAITHWAITE, Taos. S., E. Rockaway, accepts call to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

COYLE, J. R., Denver, Col., died February 22d, aged 43. 


DISKERMAN, Josran P., Amboy, Lil, accepts call to Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


GANE, Wo. F., inst. February 7th, Peterboro, N. H. ° 

HENDERSON, Joan H.,Grand Island, Neb., accepts call to 
Anthony, Kan. 

IRVINE, Avex. F., ord. February 7th, Omaha, Neb. 

KNIGHT, WaitMan H., Goshen, Kan., resigns. 

LEMMON, Caas. H., Twinsburg, accepts call to Cleveland, O. 

NULTING, Joan K., and Mrs. Apt L., Glenwood, calied to Buf- 
falo Center and Ledyard, la. 


NULLING, WALLACE, Szattle, Wash, accepts call to Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


PATTEN, Arraor B., Gorham, N. H., called to Belfast, Me, 


Es M. O., Boothbay Harbor, Me., called to Newburyport, 
ass. 


PO'rTER, L. Eua., Capioma, Kan., accepts call to Elma, Ia. 


RICHARDSON, Henry M., Spearfi.h, 8. D., accepts call to Ne- 
popset, Ill. 


RICHARDS, Sam. W., Olathe, Kan., accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Akron, Col. 
RICKER, Aus. E., Alma, accepts call to Chadron, Neb. 
ROBINSON, Wu. H., Clayton, Cal., resigns. 
ert: meat Jno. H., New London, accepts call to Waupun, 
8. 


SANBORN, F. ArtuuR, Turner, Me., resigns. 
STEWART, WI son R., ord. February 12th, Bridgeport, Conn. 
WEAVER, H. G., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Aitkin, Minn. 
WIKOFF, Henry H., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, Wa. H., Springfield, Mo., called to Siloam Springs, 
Ark. 
LUTHERAN. 
BERGER, C. F., Salem, O., accepts call to Nashville, Tenn. 
DRESSLER, W.G., Verona, N. Y., accepts call to Greenville, 
Penn. 
FEEGER, J. A., 8. Chicago, I1l., accepts call to Richmond, Ind. 
KOHN, E. H., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
MULLEN, A. O., inst. February 17th, Watsontown, Penn. 
WACHTER, C. M., Lancaster, Ill, accepts call to Elderton 
Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
DYKE, Jacos, Newark, N. Y., accepts call to West Union, la. 
GALBRAITH, R. C., Centralia, Ill., died February 10th, aged 84. 
PELL, R. P., Cranberry, N. C., accepts call to Newberry, 8. C. 
PERCIVAL, H. A., Mishawaka, called to Logansport, Ind. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ATTWOOD, W. R., Bellevue, accepts call to Cleveland, O. 

BAILY, W.N., West Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call} to Man- 
chester, N. H. 

CROSS, Wo., Greenville, Miss., accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 

FERGUSON, J. D., Somerville. N. J., elected chaplain of N. J. 
State Home for Disabled Soldiers. 

GIBBLE, J. B., Wilmington, N. C., accepts call to Denison, Tex. 

LEWIS, W. P., Philadephia, Penn., resigns. 

MOFFETT, G. H., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Philadelphia, 
Penn, 

O’MEARA, C., Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to East Liverpool,O. 

THOMPSON, A. J., Eustis, Fla., died February 9th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BECK, J. M., German Ref., Orrville, O., resigns. 

CLEMM, W. T. D., Meth., Baltimore, Md., died February 12th, 
aged 4&1. 

DE BAUN, Joun A., Christian Ref., Leonia, N. J., died Febru- 
ary 7th. 

HARSHA, J. W., United Pres., Pittsburg, Penn., resigns. 

HOUGHTON, E. L., Universalist, Fairfield, Me., resigns. 

ILLMAN, THos. W., Univ., Concord, N. H., called to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

JACOBUS, T. H., Meth., Jersey City, N. J.,died February 6th. 

MARTIN, W. G., United Pres., Jersey City, N.J., called to Grove 
City, Penn. 

OVERMEYER, H. E., Evang., Noblesville, Ind., died February 
Ist, aged 38. 

RICHIE, C.1M., United_Presb., Oakdale, accepts call to Cutler, 
Il. 


SCORBORIA, J.8., Univ., Westmoreland, N. H., resigns. 

STUBBS, E., Meth. Epis., Philadelphia, Penn., died February 
22d, aged 55. 

WEBSTEB, J. H., United Presb., Cedar, Rapids, Ia., accepts 

= call to Philadelphia, Penn. 

YOST, F. C., German Ref., inst, February 7th, York, Penn, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received, The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


PICKARD’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF WHITTIER.* 


TuE biographic memoirs of Whittier are already nu- 
merous enough to indicate the deep, and probably per- 
manent, impression he made on his generation. Among 
them, to say nothing of minor works, are the two inde- 
pendent and extended biographies by Mr. Kennedy and 
by Mr. Underwood, and the interesting and highly char- 
acteristic Life prepared by Mr. Linton with special ref- 
erence to the requirements of readers in England. 

But extensive as this Whittier literature is, it has left 
the subject unexhausted and in some respects undevel- 
oped. When the poet died in 1892 his Life was yet un- 
written, and it was with much satisfaction that the pub- 
lic then learned that for several years the work of col- 
lecting the materials and arranging them had been going 
on under the direction of the editor of the volumes before 
us and with such aid as the modest and self-effacing 
simplicity of the poet would permit him to give. 

This aid seems to have consisved for the most part in 
directions as to the method to be pursued, and where to 
look for the tolerably regular and systematic if not volu- 
minous private correspondence Mr. Whittier had main- 
tained with his friends. He kept no journal and made 
no collection of memorabilia, but his letters have pre- 
served the otherwise lost record with so much fullness 
that but few gaps remain unfilled, and among them, so 
so far as can be seen, none of very serious importance, 
The material accumulated in this way is extremely 
interesting in itself and full enough to make the main 
points in the poet’s development stand out in an in- 
telligible light. 

This is not to be interpreted as meaning that Mr. Pick- 
ard’s part ia the work has been unimportant, He has 
done it with reverent devotion, ia an appreciative, in- 
telligent and wise way, effacing himself and omitting 
no pains to bring the Life up to the highest standard. 
In general he has achieved his ideal, not, however, with- 
out leaving on his work some traces of the laborious in- 
dustry of the musa pedestris, 

To many readers, and, perhap?, in a sense to all, the 
impression made of Whittier by these volumes will have 
some new features—features that add to the strength 
and breadth of the portrait. The popular conception of 
the poet has always had in it some unreconciled tho 
perhaps not irreconcilable elements. On the one hand 
and at the bottom, as the dominating idea of the man, 
we have had the Quaker poet with his gospel of sweet- 
ness, moral gentleness and non-resistance; but, by the 
side of this familiar and intelligible type, we have seen 
the outlines of a more energetic style of man, who 
appealed to the weapons of civil power, who did not 
wholly disdain those of physical and military force, and 
who applied himself to the stern work of troubled times 
with an energy and heat of passion which could not be 
wholly explained to the popular intelligence by thinking 
of it as the survival of volcanic impulses which had not 
been subdued by the discipline of the Friends, 

The contrast in this point of view between Whittier 
and Garrison was striking, and in time divided them as 
to the policy to be pursued in the attack on slavery, 
Garrison was consistently non-resistant, more of a Qua- 
ker on this point than the Quaker-poet himself. He did 
not believe in action by political methods, and stood help- 

ess and with no adequate policy to propose, in view of 
the violence, the bloodshed, and the appeal to force 
which was the only possible result of the agitation he so 
powerfully roused and directed. Whittier had in him 
far more both of the fighting patriot and of the practical 
statesman. His poems, with all their gentleness and 
sweetness, resound with the deep sub-tone of a moral but 
imperial force. It is-this that made them battle hymns 
for the Republic in the days of storm and stress. It was 
this practical, forcible element in his character which led 
him to draw away from the strict Garrisonians, and ally 
himself with the advocates of political action, who in 
time developed into the Republican Party. 

This is no new thing we are saying about Whittier. 
We have only to remember what he did in 1842, how he 
stood toward Rantoul and Sumner and the alliance 
which sent Sumner to the United States Senate and 
made Boutwell Democratic Governor of Massachusetts, 
to see that there was in Whittier something more than 
the typical Quaker and that that something more was 
not an unregenerate survival, but a positive element of 
force and usefulness in hischaracter. His poems, as we 
have intimated above, when studied deeply tell the same 
story and make the same impression. The soldier and 
the practical statesman are felt in the background of 
them all. 

This is a view of Whittier which, however, we may 
have felt it, has never been so distinctly avowed and 
traced back analytically to its sources as Mr. Pickard set 
himself to do it in these volumes, 

When Whittier reached his twenty-seventh year, or 
not far from that time, he had a great deepening of moral 
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purpose. He took up then the work of life which had 
been slowly developing its vistas before him with a new 
devotion. The political career which seems to have been 
previously his ambition was gradaally transformed into 
a literary career, and behind both as their motive and 
principle was developed a conviction and conception of 
self-denying duty which by the time he was thirty years 
old had ripened in him that moral heroism which in com- 
bination with the rare gifts of poetic genius give us the 
key tohis life. In a striking conversation with a boy (p. 
122) given by Mr. Pickard, he attributes his turning away 
from politics to the pressure of friends, Their appeals 
induced him to connect himself with the persecuted and 
obscure abolitionists. To this he attributed all his after 
success in life. ‘Then,’ adds Mr. Pickard, ‘‘ turning to 
the boy [to whom he was speaking] he placed his hand 
on his head and said, in his gentle voice: ‘ My lad, if 
thou wouldst win success, join thyself to some unpopu- 
lar but noble cause,’” 

This course soon brought him, as it has all who have 
ever espoused it, into collision witn conventional moral- 
ity and religion. Whittier, like the rest, suffered a rude 
awakening to the painful reality. In one of these ex- 
periences when running away froma hail of eggs and 
stones, in company with an aged Orthodox minister, at 
what Mr, Pickard callsan ‘‘ undignified trot,” he stopped 
a minute to breathe and express his surprise that they 
should be so hunted in a pious Puritan city like New- 
buryport. ‘‘ Young man,” said theold minister, “ when 
you are as oldas I am you will understand that it is 
easier to be pious than it is to be good.” 

But tho Whittier renounced political life for himseif, 
he neither did so at once nor did he abandon his activity 
in political matters, In a sense he never did this. The 
experience he acquired in work of this kind left its mark 
on his whole after career. Or, if we choose to look at the 
matter in another way, his broad, statesmanlike and 
practical nature found its natural development at this 
time in political writing, editorial activity, and in direct 
attempts to mold public opinion and the course of politi- 
cal events, Those of us who only knew Whittier after 
his fame as a poet was established, will find it difticult to 
think of him as editor of several political newspapers in 
succession, at $500, and $1,000 and $1,200 a year, in Hart- 
ford, in Cincinnati, and in several different places in 
Massachusetts, His work in this way left a permanent 
impression on his ways of thinking, and it developed in 
him a certain genius for political action which was 
already strong by nature. Wendell Phillips must have 
had this in mind when he once said that he was the best 
lobbyist in the country. 

Mr. Pickard’s first volume is largely occupied with 
this phase of Whittier’s earlier career, We see him then 
acting (mirabile dictu) with Caleb Cushing, and hoping 
beyond hope that something may be accomplished under 
the leadership of Henry Clay. Aftera time relations are 
established with Mr. Sumner, and he becomes one of the 
efficient agents of the coalition which defeated Mr, 
Winthrop and raised Charles Sumner and Mr. Boutwell 
to their positions of power. So, through all those momen- 
tous years which preceded the War, he represented that 
wing of the abolitionists which kept itself in relations 
with reality, and were at length able to win when it came 
to a question of arms. 

As we have intimated more than once, this history 
and the elements of character brought to view in it give 
the clue to the right understanding of Whittier, With- 
out them we can interpret neither his poetry nor his 
portrait. Weowe much to Mr. Pickard for what he has 
done to bring out and place in the light these elements 
of the poet’s life and character. 

In the literary and critical part of his work Mr. Pick- 
ard did not have so free a field. Here less was left un- 
said. Whittier’s poems have provoked dicussion to an 
extraordinary degree. They have touched the heart of 
the critical controversies of the day. They have repre- 
sented so much that it was not in human nature to leave 
them to tell their own story. ‘ Barbara Frietchie,” for 
example, is a well-worked field, which has been trav- 
ersed again and again in our columns mote thoroughly 
than Mr. Pickard seems to have found room to discuss 
it. The same is trus of ‘‘Skipper Ireson's Ride,” and of 
other poems on which it is hardly fair to expect much 
new light in the volume before us. As to ‘‘Snow- 
Bound” and the ‘Songs of Labor,” Mr. Pickard’s two 
volumes are their commentary and illustration, They 
must be read hereafter in the light of the broader, richer 
and more adequate portrait given us in these volumes, 

One of the rare and blessed characteristics of this ex- 
traordinary man, as we study him in this Life, was the 
beautiful simplicity which enabled him to goso far in so 
many ways toward extremes without suffering the pen- 
alty of the extremes, For example, he lived and died a 
bachelor but with all the sweetness of both fatherhood 
and motherhood in his breast. Mr. Pickard prints a 
passage in which he does honor to the wedded life and 
shows how desply ani justly he rec »gaizes it as the ideal 
relation for a man as wellas for a woman. Then again 
we see him most positive in his animosities. In one of 
his letters he writ2s that he hates General Jackson. 
There was something very stern as well as humor- 
ous in the man who could write 


“Taoreau's * Waldea’ is cagital readiug, but very wick- 
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ed and heathenish. The practical moral of it seems to be 
that if a man is willing-to sink himself into a woodchuck 
he can live as cheaply as that quadruped; but after all 
for me | prefer walking on two legs.” 
He went to extremes in his dealings with more than one 
opponent as Caleb Cushing and Edward Everett. But 
all this subsisted with the sweetness and gentleness of a 
non-resistant Quaker. He believed in the discipline and 
creed of the Friends, but not in a way to weaken his 
patriotic ardor, nor his practical, political action, nor his 
stern joy when the big guns were booming for victory, 

He felt keenly the wrongs of the opprcssed, and re. 
sented with all his soul the cool indifference so often 
foundin the churches ; but this did not sour his temper, 
blight his faith, nor throw him, as was the case with so 
many abolitionists, into the ranks of the unbelievers, 
*¢T do not dare,” he wrote, *‘ to claim to be any the better 
for my orthodox principles. The mercy of God is my 
only hope.” 

With all his love and tenderness he writes again : 

“Tam not a Universalist, for I believe in the possibility 
of the perpetual loss of the soul that persistently turns 
away from God.” 

To Miss Minot, of Haverhill, he wrote: 


“T think sickness bas a wonderful effect in fanning into 
life the half-extinguished conscience.” 

He used to quote for his own what Dr. Withington, of 
Newburyport, once wrote to him : 


“Tam aCalvinist; you area Quaker. We are in essen- 
tialsin unity. But you will remain a Quaker to the end, 
and IaCalvinist. Itis better so. I don’t believein spirit- 
ual chowder.” 

Later in life he wrote to Harriet M. Pitman: 

“ Alas! if I have been a servant at all I have been an un- 
profitable one; and yet I have loved goodness, and longed 
to bring my imagivative poetic temperament into true 
subjection. I stand ashamed, and almost despairing, be- 
fore holy and pureideals. As I read the New Testament [ 
feel how weak, irresolute and frail I am, and how little I 
can rely on anything save our God’s mercy and infinite 
compassion, which I reverently ana thankfully own, have 
followed me through life, and the assurance of which is 
my sole ground of hope for myself, and for those I love 
and pray for.” 

Here we close our notice of these delightful volumes, 
Whittier is, of course, the great attraction that will draw 
readers tothem, Nothing better need be said of the 
author and his work than that by his diligence and 
devotion and good judgment he haserected this scattered 
and fragmentary correspondence into a memorial whole, 
where the poet lives and speaks as he did among his 
friends when on earth. 

We note with pride the full and just recognition by 
Mr, Pickard of Mr. Whittier’s long and intimate rela- 
tions with this journal, in whose columns much of his 
best work was first published, down to the latest day of 
his life. = 
LAFAYETTE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 

TION.* 








Amona the soldiers of the Revolution scarcely any one 
was so popular, under the great Commander-in- Chief, as 
the gallant young Frenchman, Lafayette. Whatever 
was thought of him afterward at home, here he appealed 
to those who knew him by the generosity and simplicity 
of his character, to the people by the romantic devotion 
which he showed to the cause of Liberty, to every one 
by the combination of youth with ability, of rank with 
modesty, of large deserts with small pretensions. But 
beyond all merely personal considerations he represented 
in the eyes of his contemporaries, the French alliance. 
He was the embodiment of what people dreamed that 
alliance to be: the chivalrous aid of one people given to 
another waging an unequal contest in the glorious cause 
of human liberty. His young, pure, ardent tempera- 
ment fittingly responded to the réle he was called on to 
play. As the vain, self-seeking adventurers who asked 
large pry and exacted commands and returned to France 
in undisguised disgust when they failed to obtain them, 
represent the true motives which led France to aid the 
struggling Revolutionists, Lafayette represents the ideal 
long cherished in America. So that it is not too much 
to say, with Professor Sloane, that ‘* Lafayette became 
and has remained the idol of the United States.” As 
idolatry but ill comports with exact biography, we may 
find in this fact an explanation of the neglect down to 
this moment of the otherwise promising field offered for 
a narrative of Lafayette’s share in the American Revolu- 
tion. When approached as a serious study the impor- 
tance of the man and his work seems to become less and 
less real, more and more tenuous, till at last they grow 
into an enthusiasm on the one hind, and a mere episode 
on the other. The real Lafayette of American history 
becomes one of the “inheritors of unfulfilled renown” 
and finds a place beside Sydney, Raleigh, the Duke 
of Burgundy, Warren and the rest of those bright spirits 
whose fame is a memory, rather than a monum-nt of 
enduring deeds; or he is only a pale moon reflecting 
the light of the great luminary, round whom he for 
a time revolved. Mr. Tower has sought to break 
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through the tendencies found in these conditions ; to re- 
late in the fullest way the influences which brought 

Lafayette to America ; to narrate the circumstances of 

his coning; to depict the condition at his arrival; to 
trace minutely the lines of his activity while here; the 

vigor and the devotion of his services, the soldierly 
qualities of his mind, the tactical skill of his military 
operations, his devotion to the cause he served, his 

loyalty to his Commander in-Chief, his complete subor- 
dination among an insubordinate soldiery, his real power 
of command when in a responsible position, his liberat- 
ity, his generosity, his eathusiasm. The period covered 
by this minute and careful study is at most six anda 
half years, of which nearly two were consumed with 
the mere plans for coming to America—six and a half 

years, from the eighteenth to tre twenty-fourth year in 
the life of a man destined to reach almost the age of 
seventy-seven years amid the most tremendous revolu- 
tions of modern times, And these six and a half years 
are studied as a complete and separate drama quite 
apart from their beariag on the future story of the hero. 
The importance of these volunes lies in these very liml- 
tations. Our Lafayette and Francis Lafayette are diff +r- 
ent entities. Tne man at large must be judged by the 
synthesis of the two; his broad career can be understood 
and weighed only from a complete collation of all the 
facts and forces which were c »mbined in his checkered 
career, But the debt of America to the gallant soldier 
must be fully preseated, with no suggestion of a distract- 
ing and disturbing future, 

Mr. Tower has approached his subject from a point of 
view of lively admiration. The enthusiastic and ardent 
nature of the young adventurer finds a ready refl:ction 
in his sympathetic narrative, and naturally the greatest 
difficulty with the work, from the reader’s point of view, 
is the size of the canvas, Theceatral figure, tho treated 
with warmth and fullness of care, is set in a large scene, 
full of figures, of equal or larger interest. The first 
chapter, on ‘* Tne Coming of Lafayette to America,” is a 
delightful monograph in itself, written with vigor, di- 
rectness, and in a style which shows the biographer at 
his best, and the mark reached here is attained again 
and again in the chapters specially concerned with 
Lafayette. Some of the chapters inserted for the pur- 
pose of making the story complete are not so happy in 
style or in method, and show that they are the part of 
a formal plan rather than the development of a natural 
and vital biography. This is especially true of Chapters 
If and IIf, which would have proved less of an in- 
terrup'ion to the story if supplied in a more con- 
densed form in an introductory chapter, or by refer- 
ence to other works of a more general historical 
character and with less wandering from special biozgra- 
phy and personal detail for the sake of presenting a 
history of the man, his times, and his influence on his 
times. Mr. Tower probably considered that what he 
thus lost in dramatic force would be more than made 
good in philosophic completeness, The tendency of 
Lafayette to evaporate into a mere youthful enthusiast 
would be checked, and his influence on the re- 
lations of France and the United States made to 
appear more substantial and far-reaching. The value of 
the work to the general historical student may be greater 
for this breadth and fullness, This view also serves to 
justify, from the point of view especially of the reader 
who has no access to a large working library of American 
history, the voluminous quotation of letters and other 
documents already in print or not difficult of access. 
The completeness characteristic of the text is carried 
further in copies of the Sparks collection of maps of the 
engagements in which Lafayette took part, in a set of 
admirable new maps of the field of the battle of Brandy- 
wine, and the scene of the Virginia campaign of 1781, 
and by two rare portraits, the one an etching of the Peale 
portrait of Lafayette,which was painted for Washington 
and hung for many years at Mount Vernon, and the 
other an etching of a miniature of Madame de Lafayette 
painted about the time of her marriage. 

There are not a few minor inaccuracies in the text 
which careful proof-reading might have eliminated, 
such as Brandon’s for the historic estate of Brandon 
(Vol. II, p. 295), and the index has plainly been prepared 
by a perfunctory hand. The bookmaking has been 
given care and thought, and the result is two well- printed 
and beautiful volumes. The one complaint that can be 
made against them as a whole is that from title-page to 
postscript the name is spelled ‘‘La Fayette,’ except 

Where it is reproduced in facsimile from the bearer’s 
own pen, where is atways ‘‘ Lafayette.” Shall we not 
prefer his way to a more academic style ? 


pen 
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THE SHERMAN LETTERS.* 


DURING the last year American biographical literature 
has been enriched by the publication of the letters of three 
of her most eminent men. Alike in their patriotism and 
in their supreme honesty of purpose, and in their several 
fields equal in eminence, they yet differed widely in the 
manifestation of their powers, James Russeli Lowell, 
Whose rich correspondence fills two of the volumes referred 
to, says, in one of his letters: 


“Thave . . . never looked into a history of England. All 
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that I know of it I have acquired by reading the biographies of 
men whose lives are the history of England.” 

As it will be conceded that few men understood this his- 
tory better than did Mr. Lowell, it follows that we must 
suppose that one of the best ways to study history is that 
which he pursued. From this point of view, because the 
most valuable part of any biography is usually to be fouud 
in the intimate personal correspondence of its subject, the 
“Sherman Letters” will prove to be an exceedingly im- 
portant contribution to that portion of our national bis- 
tory which it covers, and particularly to that embraced 
between the years from 1860 to 1870. ‘That Mrs: Thorndike 
—General Sherman’s daughter, who edits these letters—has 
done her work with care and skill, and that one of the two 
noble brothers is still living to see the effect of the publi- 
cation of his own as well as his brother's letters, are facts 
that do not interfere with our confidence in the perfectly 
genuine character of the correspondence. Some things 
may have been omitted, but nothing has been added. No 
gloss has been thrown over anything written by which 
prophecies may seem to have been subsequently made to 
fit the event. Asa rule the views of both brothers appear 
to have been singularly keen and far-sighted ; but some- 
times they saw no clearer or further than the majority of 
their contemporaries, and in such cases their mistakes are 
left to speak for themselvesas plainly, as baldly asif they 
had only been published a century after the writers had 
been laid away. In this the sturdy honesty which has 
always characterized both General and Senator Sherman 
is manifested. In honesty and fearlessness they were both 
born and bred. All honor to them both ! 

The most interesting part of the earlier portion of the 
present volume begins with General (then Captain) Sher- 
man’s letter from Monterey, Cal., announcing the discov- 
ery of gold in 1848. It reads like the story of a dream—the 
unexpected discovery; the excitement, the rush of all sorts 
and conditions of men to seize the literally golden oppor- 
tunity, and the rapid inflation in values of every descrip- 
tion. Butin the midst of it all be finds time to express 
his indignation at the treaty with Mexico, the news of 
which had just reached him. He writes that 


“when we were in the midst of dispatches about the gold 
mines and mania, here comes the notice of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Peace,and Great Jehovah, what a treaty! A con- 
quering army in the country of an enemy making such terms! 
No wonder we could not impress the Mexicans with resect for 
OE « If we were at war we should not bave made apolo- 
gies for it by paying fifteen millions and imposing on ourselves 
conditions that cannot be fulfilled. Every article of the treaty 
is just such aone as Mexico would have imposed on us had she 
been the eonqueror.” 


Writing many years later—1886—General Sherman looked 
back at this same occurrence with the larger toleration 
which comes with a knowledge of results : 

“Our payment to Mexico of $15,090,090 at the end of the War 
was ao act of generosity, and made our title one of purchase 
rather than of conquest. Mexico never could have developed 
California as we did.” 

From the period of the acquisition of this new territ ory 
until the culminating point in 1860 the question of slavery 
occupied every thoughtful mind North or South. It is 
interesting to read the views of so great a man as W. T. 
Sberman afterward proved himself to be, as given in a 
letter to his brother then (1854), jusce elected to Congress : 


“Asa young member I hope you will not be too forward, espe- 
cially on the question of slavery, which, it seems, is rising more 
and more every year into a question of real danger, noiwith- 
standing the compromises. . . . If it were anew question no 
one would now contend for introducing it; but it is an old and 
historical fact that you must take as you find it.” 


The writer then goes on to make some statements, which 
were then all but universally believed to be facts, to the 
effect that 

“there are certain lands in the South that cannot be inhabited 
in the summer by the whites, and yet the Negro thrives there. 
- » » Negroes, free, won’t work tasks, of course; and rice, 
sugar and certain kinds of cotton cannot be produced except 
by forced Negro labor.” 

This is an instance of short-sightedness which is bal- 
anced by an instance of perspicacity in a letter written 
two years later (1856): 

“Unless people, both North and South, learn more moderation, 
we'll see sights in the way of civil war. Of course the North has 
the strength and must prevail, tho the people of the South could 
and would be desperate enough.” 

From the moment the conflict opened General She: man 
realized, as few did, that the War was to be a mighty one, 
and would cost untold blood and treasure before it could 
be brought to an honorable close. Eudowed with the most 
perfect fearlessness of nature he yet never underrated the 
strength and capacity of his adversary, or the difficulties 
to be contended with in bringing tu the point of useful- 
ness the vast but undisciplined hosts which formed our 
armies. He writes: 

“Let Halleck alone, and if things don’t go to your liking don't 
charge it to men, but to the condition of things. . . . You 
can’t appreciate the difficulty of molding into a homogeneous 
machine the discordant elements which go to make up our 
armies.” 

Writing in April, 1864, General Sherman justly arraigns 
the bounty system and its authors: 

“For a shrewd people we have less sense even than the Mexi- 
cans, paying fabulous bounties for a parcel of boys and old men, 
and swelling our muster-rolls, but adding nothing to our real 
strength. . . It will require the conjoined energies of the 
whole nation to meet the shock this spring, and it may be that 
the end will be made certain, but still the long, persistent strug- 
gle with half a million men far more desperate than our old In- 
dians is yet to come.” 


Concerning the treatment of the South when conquered 
General Sherman held views which are an honor to both 
his head and his heart, so justly do they combine firmness 
ef authority with clemency and a desire t> grant civil 
rights to all as soon as it might safely be done. His views 
on this subject are ably expressed in a letter to his brother 
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from Vicksburg. General Sherman’s opinion of the pres- 
ence of press-reporters at the headquarters of a fighting 
army are well known, and are probably the same as those 
of every other able commander the world over, only that 
many of them are too politic to admit as much to the 
parties in question. Writing in relation to the famous 
‘* General Orders No. 67,’’ he says: 

“To every army and almost every general a newspaper re- 
porter goes along, filling our transports,swelling our trains, re- 
porting our progress, guessing at places, picking up dropped ex- 
pressions, inciting jealousy and discontents,and doing infinite 
mischief. . . . In every Southern paper I get [ find abundant 
evidence to show that Northern papers furnish the Southern 
leaders timely notice of every movement. I send you two to 
show this fact. . . . At the bottom of the last column of the 
first page you will see that it states positively that a correspond- 
ent of one of the Northern journals wrote in advance of the Fed- 
eral plans in the late moves on Vicksburg. Had they received 
three days’ notice of our coming to the Post of Arkansas, they 
could have so re-enforced it that it would have cost us a siege. 
But then we were beyond the power of the press and succeeded. 
- Who gave notice of McDowell's movement on Manassas, 
and enabled Johnston so to re-enforce Beauregard that ourarmy 
was defeated ? The press. Whogave notice of the movement on 
Vicksburg? Thepress. Who has prevented all secret combina- 
tions and movements against the enemy? The press. .. . 
With the press as unfettered as it is now, we are defeated to the 
end oftime. . . . Napoleon himself would bave been defeated 
with a free press. .. . I beginto feelahigh opinion of myself 
that 1 am their [the reporter's) butt. I shall begin to suspect 
myself of being in a decline when a compliment appearsin type."’ 

One smiles as one reads this to remember how many and 
sincere were the compliments afterward paid to General 
Sherman, and also to remember that on that wonderful 
march to the sea newspaper correspondents got no oppor- 
tunity to send information to the enemy through the me- 
dium of the Northern press. Next to the pleasure of seeing 
the constant and beautiful love exhibited between these 
two famous brothers is that derived from seeing the per- 
fect loyalty of General Sherman’s friendship for General 
Grant. From first to last there is never shown the faintest 
glimmer of doubt, the smallest particle of jealousy, envy 
orany other small-minded trait of character. If this book 
served no other purpose—and it serves inany—these two 
things alone would more than justify its publication. For 
worth far more than grandeur of intellect and achieve- 
ment is the example of the greater, rarer qualities of in 
nate nobility and moral bight so artlessly shown in the 
familiar freedom of these letters, so plainly written, with- 
out an ulterior thought in the outpouring of one brotherly 
heart to another, 
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The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 
“lited by Garnet Smith. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) ‘* Stephen Allard,’ if we may be permitted to break 
so rudely into the secret of the volume before us, we as 
sume to be the creation of Mr. Garnet Smith; so at least 
we read the riddle. He is invented to serve as his render- 
ing of the mystery that bounds tbe life of map, and, us 
such, to introduce us to the enigma and the pathos of 
moral life. Tne mystery he deals with is the same whieh 
we have a fragment of in the Prometheus of Afxchyles. 
Its manifold relations are traced in the book of Job and 
create the baffling perplexity of Ecclesiastes. ‘* Stephen 
Allard” struggles with this awful problem in the light 
and darkness four thousand yearsof additional speculation 
havethrownonit. The netthathe iscaughtin is not one 
he has woven for himself. It is the net whose toils have 
held fast in the bondage of despair the rash champions 
who in every age have attempted to penetrate the secret of 
ife and pluck out the heart of its mystery. There is, 
perhaps, no other book like the one before us, and there bas 
never been such another man as ‘Stephen Allard’; but 
the drop of common blood that makes him akin to all who 
have inherited the malady of thought isiu us all. Amiel 
stood something nearer to kin that the rest. His ‘‘ La Vie 
Intime,” is a book to stand beside the one we are writing 
of. Yet “Stephen Allard” is widely different. His 
grasp is not as wide, He does not hold all things in his 
view at once as Amiel does, He takes them up one by one, 
punctures them with the finest needle, surveys them with 
a microscopic eye, and drops them with a superb scorn of 
the comforting doctrine that a perfect life may be elab- 
orated in the perfected relations of things imperfect in 
themselves. Yet the problem of Amiel and of “Stephen 
Allard ” is substantially the same; the search for wisdom ; 
where is the pldce of understanding? What is peace? 
What is the good? “Stephen Allurd”’ seems to give 
up the problem from the first and drop, baffled, into melan- 
choly. Inasense he deceives his readers and comes out 
at last in secure, if not unclouded light. But his path has 
been long and painful. He has knocked at every door that 

promised anything. The method of his book, different 
as it isin style and tone, and wholly in the fashion of mod- 
ern thinking, is at bottom that of the Preacher who set 
himself to search out Wisdom in Ecclesiast@ Tiere were 
not so many koown experiments possible to be made by 
that inspired pessimist. ‘‘Stephen Allard’? had more 
oracles to prove and more theories to puncture. He ad- 
dresses himself to the work with infinite patience and 
with a prodigious acquaintance with the oracles and 
what they have had to offer, from Buddha down to Matthew 
Arnold, Herbert Spencer, Amiel, Schopenhauer and the 
dilettantes of French paganism. His book is not like 
Amiel’s, a profound look into the mind and breast and 
will of man himself. It is not contemplative nor intro- 
spective. It casts no one glance at the psychologic 
aspect of the subject. But this latest child of melancholy 
questions with more than Rhadamanthine rigor the 
theories which nave come up, every one that has raised its 
head in all these centuries, and without finding in them 
the light that should resolve the problem of his despairing 
search. At length bappiness breaks upon him asa sur- 
prise, amid perplexities. The sunshine ef happy days 
brings him at lasta gospel. Whatisit? This happiness 
which is the aim of human striving he finds in the wis- 
dom of submission to reality, as manifested in life; the 
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eality of those profound contradictions 
of experience, of ideals, which Kant 
looked on as the fixed antinomies within 
whose eternal limitations life moves on. 


He accepts them. He ceases to beat 
out his wings in reconciling opposites 
that cannot be reconciled, in filling 


his breast with a vain hope to drown 
out pessimism with a flood of optim- 
ism, or to silence doubt at all, by any 
means. He accepts the life of reality, evil 
for evil, good for yood, truth for truth, the 
beautiful for the beautiful, God for God, 
life’s work for duty, and sets his face 
toward the future with these assumptions 
to go on, that the sole wisdom is the wisdom 
of love, that the great franchise of the 
rational mind is to trust that there is unity 
behind and in difference, and that there is 
some reconciliation of virtue and happiness, 
and that Love is Lord of All. This is inter- 
esting; probably the nearest approach to 
the wise and true conclusion, It comes 
marvelously near the Preacher’s solution. 
From a philosophical point of view, it gives 
up the problem and, with Kant, appeals 
from pure reason to the practical under- 
standing. Can we do more than this, or 
better ? 


We have received two Addresses by the 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, LL.D., at the 
Unwciling of the Statue of Christupher Co- 
lumbus in Central Park, New York, Satur- 
day, May 12, 1894, and before the Literary 
Societies of the University of Virginia 
June 12, 1804. They are both rich in the 
charm by which he holds bis hearers and 
iv the sound philosophy of life which char- 
acterizes his addresses. 

o 


LITERARY NOTES. 


McClure’s Mayaz ine for March will 
contain an article on ‘‘ The Lord’s Day ”’ by 
Mr. Gladstone. 





..“* The Educational Ideal, an Outline 
of its Growth in Modern Times,” by Mr. J. 
P. Munroe, will be published by D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


sspen A portrait of the late Dr. McCosh, 
with memoirs by Prof. A. T. Ormond, of 
Princeton, and Dr. S. M. Hamilton, of 
Louisville, who studied under Dr. McCosh 
in lreland, wiil be features of the February 
Eaucational Review, 


..T wo new novels to be published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co. are ‘ Miss Cherry 
Blossom,’’ by a young Philadelphia lawyer, 
the scene of the story being laid in Japan ; 
and ** Gallia,’ by Mrs. Ménie Muriel Dowie, 
author of “Girl in the Karpathians,”’ 
** Suggestions to Hospital and Asylum Vis- 
itors,” by Surgeon-General John S. Billings 


and Dr. Henry M. Hurd, with introduction , 


by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, will soon be 
brought out by the same publishers, 

.A. S. Barnes & Co., announce that 
the goal Blackford Condit, D.D., Terre 
Haute, Ind., is preparing an additional 
chapter for his ‘History of the English 
Versions of the Bible”; also that the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, N. Y., has prepared new 
editiuns of his books ‘‘God’s Word 
Through Preaching,” ‘‘ Papers for Home 
Reading,” ‘Questions of the Day” and 
“Familiar Talks with Boys,” which will 
hereafter be published by them. 

--Macmillan & Co. will act as publish- 
ers s for the American Economic Association, 
and will hereafter carry all their publica- 
tions in stock. Among the new books soon 
to be published by this firm are two works 
on Physical Geography prepared by Prof. 
Ralph Stockman Tarr, of Cornell Universi- 
ty—one a text-book for secondary schools, 
the other, with more detailed treaument, 
designed as a college text-book or for the 
use of teachers. Both books will be fully 
illustrated. They will also publish ‘ Social 
Theology,” by President William De Witt 
Hyde, D.D., of Bowdoin College. 


--The first number (February) of the 
American edition of The Bookman, in mod- 
ern magazine form,well fulfills its promise. 
Besides its more than ten pages of news 
notes, most of them American, its poems, 
reviews, bibliography, ‘* Bookman’s Table,” 
**Book Mart,” and so on, there is a London 
Letter by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., of 
whom the Rev. 8S. R. Crockett writes, call- 
ing bim ‘‘ The Bookman’s bookman,” and 
contributions by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Professor Boyesen, Mrs. Hinkson and other 
favorite writers on literary themes. Nat- 
urally, a fair proportion of these articles 
appear also in the English edition, but the 
larger part of the maguzine is specially 
prepared for American readers. 

..Poet-Lore for February appears with 
a new cover, in the border of which the 
uames of more than a hundred poets are in- 
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terlaced with an unexpectedness of ar- 
rangement that is, to say the least, inter- 
esting. Whitman, Aristophanes, Eurip- 
ides, Tu Fu, Marlowe, Tennyson, Lowell, 
Ronsard, Dryden, Emma Lazarus, Sidney, 
Li Tai Poh, Wyatt, Homer, Isaiah, and so 
on, follow each other in a bewildering 
hodge-podge. Among the articles of this 
number are “The Religion of Robert 
Burns,” by Mr. Walter Walsh; ‘The 


Friendship of Whitman and Emerson,” by 
Mr, William Sloane Kennedy; the first 
part of the Barnes Shakespeare Prize Ks- 
say, by Ella Adums Moore, and Act II of 
Karl Giitzkow’s “ Uriel Acosta, ” translated 
by Messrs. Richard Hovey and Frangois 
Stewart Jones. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


He Being Dead, Yet Speaketh, 


And Other Sermons. 


By the Late 
ALEXANDER GARDINER MERCER,D.D. 


One Vol., Small 8vo, cloth, red edges, $1.50 
One Vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
ise Fifth Avenue, New York, 
FOURTH REVISED EDITION 

DANA’S 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Treating of the Principles of the Science 
with special Reference to American Ge- 
ological History. By James A. Dana, 
Yale University. Cloth, 1,088 pages, 
over 1,575 figures, and two double page 
maps. 


Price, $5.00 postpaid, 











This authoritative work has just been en- 
tirely rewritten, and reset in new type. It 
introduces new principles, new theories, 
and new facts relating to all departments 
of the science. Much additional matter, 
improved arrangement of subjects, and a 
largely increased number of illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the work and 
make it more than ever worthy of its proud 
position as the standard Manual of Geology 
in America. 


Sent prepaid on sahil of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


S06 Broadway, New York. 





Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and 
Portland Ore. 


J. L, STACK CO, Acyztising, Aeency 
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Bel and the Dragon, Seoer® “cantata that 


won first prize at the 
of 1893. rice, $1.00. 
A Sacred Cantata by T. Mee 
Saul of Tarsus, Pattiaon, a well known Eng- 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents 
Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 


prepared by the eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panari, Price of each book §1.50. 


5 for the 
Mathews’Graded Materials p{sncroro 
By W. 8. B. Mathews. To be published in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. ols.1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


Songs for Primary Schools, Part 3 


A valuable collection of Rote Songs prepared by 
G. F, SJunkermann. Price, 10 cents. 


The i igh School Ideal caie3.P7 Acct 


We. tion of choice vocal music especially suited to 
the needs of High Schools. Price, 75 cents, 


Complete Mandolininstructor 

By E. P. Hod The gg work of its kind now 

before the public. Price, $1, 25 

THE JouN CHURCE co. 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 
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D) Appleton & C0.'s New Books 


The Pygmies. 


By A. DE QUATREFAGES, late Professor of 
Anthropology at the Museum of Natur- 
al History, Paris. Translated by Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR. With numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

This is the second volume in the Anthropological 
Series. The author has gathered the resuits of care. 
ful studies of the small black races of Africa, and he 
shows what the pygmies of antiquity really were, 


The peculiar intellectual, moral and religious char. 
acteristics of these races are also described. 


Noémi. 

By S. BARING-GOULD, author of “ Eve,” 
“Red Spider,” ‘‘ Little Tu’penny,” etc, 
No. 160, Town and Country Library, 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

In this stirring historical romance the author 
traces a love story through the dramatic environ. 
ments furnished by Aquitaine in the stormy days of 
the raids of the Free Companies and the reprisals of 


the oppr . The narrative moves swiftly, and the 
interest of the reader is never allowed to flag. 


The Honour of Savelli. 


By S. LEVETT YEATS. No. 161, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This isthe romance of a gentleman adventurer in 
any in the turbulent days of the Korgias, and few 
of the heroes of histerical fiction have had more 


picturesque and stirring experiences. It is a romance 
of remarkable power and personal interest. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS. 





Forty-Five Years’ Record Beaten. 





GREAT SYMPOSIUM NUMBER WILL APPEAR MARCH SEVENTII. 





Between Thirty-five and Forty Contributions in this Single Issue, Written Specially-for THE INDEPENDENT. 





Names of Writers and Themes in the Seventh of Marchnumber as follows: 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH, 
The Hon. PATRICK WALSH, United States Senator, Georgia, 
THE GREAT SOUTHERN EXPOSITION, 
The Hon. HOKE SMITH, Secretary of the Interior, 
A GENERAL SOUTHERN OUTLOOK, 
-The Hon, HILARY A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy, 
LABOR IN THE SOUTH, 
Senator CALL, of Florida, 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS AND LITERATURE, 
F,. H. RICHARDSON, Editor “ Atlanta Journal,’’ 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCUTH AND THE SOUTH AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS, 
CLINTON FURBISH, Director of the Bureau of South American Republics, 
THE COLORED MAN IN THE SOUTH, 
The Rev. E. LYON, D.D., St. Marks M, E. Church, New York City, 
SOUTHERN WINTER RESORTS, 
GEORGE E. WALSH, New York, 
THE NEWLY DEVELOPED COTTON INDUSTRY, 
EDWARD PORRITT, Farmington, Connecticut, 


CHURCH LIFE IN THE SOUTH, 

A. HK. DICKINSON, D.D., Editor “ Religious Herald,’’? Richmond, Virginia, 
IS COTTON KING? 

JOHN C. LATHAM, New York City, 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, 

M. J. VERDERAY, Augusta, Ga., 


and other articles by distinguished writers. Also a series of articles on 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF THE VARIOUS SOUTHERN 
STATES, INDICATING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
FINANANCIAL INVESTMENT, 


Arkansas—HUGH A. DINSMORE, Member of Congress, 
Alabama -J ESSE F. STALLINGS, Member of Congress, 
Virginta—~ELISHA A. MEREDITH, Member of Congress, 
North Carolina—JOHN S. HENDERSON, Member of Congress, 
South Carolina—JAMES F. IZLER, Member of Congress, 
Georgia—J. C, C. BLACK, Member of Congress, 
Florida—SAMUEL PASCO, United States Senator, 
Texas—CHARLES K. BELL, Member of Congress, 
Tennessee—BENTON McMILLAN, Member of Congress, 
Kentucky—Ex-Governor JAMES B. McCREARY, Member of Congress, 
Mississippi-HERNANDO D. MONEY, Member of Congress, 
Louisiana—CHARUES J. BOATNER, Member of Congress. 


Thirty Special Departments in the Seventh of March 
Issue, and in every Issue of the year, Arranged 


as follows :—See This Paper. 

POETRY; REGULAR CONTRIBUTIONS; FINE ARTS; PERSONALS; SANI - 
TARY ; MUSIC; NEWS OF THE WEEK; POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS- 
EDITORIALS; EDITORIAL NOTES; RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE; RELIGIOUS 
NOTES ; MISSIONARY NEWS; BIBLICAL RESEARCH; SUNDAY-SCHOOL: 
SCIENCE; SCHOOL AND COLLEGE; CHARITIES; MINISTERIAL REGISTER: 
LITERATURE; LITERARY NOTES; FINANGIAL; MONETARY AFFAIRS; 
SALES OF BANK STOCKS; FINANCIAL ITEMS; INSURANCE; OLD AND 
YOUNG DEPARTMENT; PEBBLES; RIDDLE DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS; WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW WITH QUOTATIONS; FARM AND 
GARDEN. These departments, which are given above in the order in which they appear 
in THE INDEPENDENT, contain contributions by leading men and women. For promi- 
nence and ability the list of writers perhaps was never equaled, certainly never excelled 
in apy weekly journal. 


OUR EDITORIAL WRITERS. 

i" TWENTY-SIX EDITORIAL WRITERS are employed in the different depart- 
ments of THE INDEPENDENT, and have been for many years; probably no other RELI- 
GIOUS or SECULAR weekly employs more than ONE-HALF that number. .¢#% 

THE INDEPENDENT bas now subscribers (and the number is steadily increasing) in 
every STATE and TERRITORY in the United States, except the Indian Territory, 

In FOREIGN COUNTRIES we have regular subscribers as follows : 


Canada, Germany, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Mexico, Prussia, Switzerland, Greece, 
England, Norway, Austria. Turkey, 
Scotland, Sweden, . Korea, Africa, 
Ireland, Sandwich Islands, Ceylon, Australia, 
France, China, Persia, New Hebrides, 
Spain, Japan, Syria, West Indies; 
Central.America, South America, 





1894, OR ONE YEAR’S RECORD OF 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEVER EQUALED, IN ANY YEAR, BY ANY OTHER PAPER, EITHER SECULAR 
OR RELIGIOUS, IN THE WORLD. 


C2" OVER 700 CONTRIBUTORS FURNISHED SPECIAL ARTICLES OR POEMS IN THE 
INDEPENDENT IN 1894. 3 


ja" These SEVEN HUNDRED and more contributors to THE INDEPENDENT of 
1894, furnished ELEVEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY DISTINCT ARTICLES, POEMS 
and STORIES. The subjects embraced all questions of living interest, and each cuntri- 
bution was published with the writer’s name in full. _g*9 

An examination of THE INDEPENDENT for the year will show that it has published 


OVER 200 ORIGINAL POEMS. 
Among those who have contributed to this department in 1894 are, 


Joaquin Miller, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Ward Howe, Louise Chandler Moutton, 
Edith Thomas, Margaret J. Preston, 
Susan Coolidge, Edgar Fawcett, 

Marion Harland, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 

The literary department has given full reviews or brief appreciations of between 2,000 
und 8,060 new books, on all subjects from general belles-lettres publications, recent poetry 
and novels, to the highest and gravest of the sciences, Besides the critical editorial 
notices of books there have been numerous special contributions of a literary character by 

Maurice Thompson, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, 

Bishop J. F. Hurst, Louise Imogen Guiney, 

hk. H. Stoddard, Elizabeth Stoddard, 

Edgar Fawcett, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and many others. 


SHORT STORIES FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


We make a specialty of bright, readable, stories of unexceptionable tone and literary 
merit. Among the many contributors to this department we may mention, 

F. W. Robinson, Jane Barlow, 

Gilbert Parker, Richard Matcolm Johnston, 

Maria Louise Pool, Elizabeth W. Champney, 

Grace Greenwood, Ss. G. W. Benjamin, 

Lucy C. Lillie, Julia Schayer, 

Harold Frederic, Sophie Swett. 


ARTICLES IN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


It is our purpose to give a complete religious history of the times. In addition to 
full reports of all important religious assemblages at home and abroad, careful accounts 
of all religious movements, and fresh letters from all missionary fields, we published many 
choice articles by such able writers as 

The late Philip Schaff, D.D., John Henry Barrows, D.D., 

Prof. S. Ives Curtis, Senor Castelar, 

Ballington Booth, Cc. BE. W. Dobbs, D.D., 

Bishop J. M. Thoburn, G. W. Know, D.D., 

Lemuel Moss, D.D., W. H. Withrow, DD. 

In the same line were three remarkable symposiums—two on Church Unity, with articles 
by thirty or more bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church and others, and one on 
Religion in the Public Schools by archbishops and bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, 


IN PRACTICAL RELIGION 
the list of articles is long and attractive. Wecan only mentiona few of the contributors : 
B. Fay Mills, T. L. Cuyler, DD, 
Marcus Dods, D.D, Bishop F.. D. Huntington, 
George KF. Pentecost, D.D., Bishop E, BR. Hendris, 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., H. L. Wayland, DD. 


REPORTS FROM MISSION FIELDS. 


THE INDEPENDENT gives, what no other religious paper attempts to give, a complete 
religious history of the times, in addition to full reports of all important religious assem- 
blages. It prints monthly fresh letters from mission fields throughout the world—repre- 
senting ALL. DENOMINATIONS—containing valuable information, NOT FOUND ELSE- 
WHERE, for use by clergymen and others at monthly concerts and other missionary 
meetings. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE MONTH........+cee--+-seeeecovese DS Ef SE MOIS oe oicicciccies sececcsccrccgoes $1 5 
THREE MONTHB..........-ceeeeeeereee 75 | WINE MONTES. 26. ccccccvcccccccccsesces 2 2 
FOUR MONTHB.......02---ceecreseeeees 100 | ONE YEAR.......ccc-scccccccccccccecors 3 00 


“On Trial” One Month, 25 cents. 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EACH FOR ONE YEAR, 
(a To CLERGYMEN, $2.00 A YEAR... £9 


Clergymen are specially invited to send WITH THEIR OWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
other subscriptions at only $2.00 per annum each. 





Any clergyman or other subscriber will greatly oblige us by giving us the name and 
address of any reliable person, male or female, who is willing to act as agent in obtaining 
new subscribers. To all such a fair commission will be paid, and 


(# SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE._<) 


ADDRESS THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787. 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
ADVERTISING. 


The largest, oldest and best-known advertisers in every section of the country now 
employ THE INDEPENDENT asa profitable medium. Great care is taken ‘in exclud- 
ing all advertisments of an unsafe and doubtful character. The readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT include the ablest and best class who are able to buy what they want. 

Terms for advertising promptly given on application. Special rates 
given to large advertisers. 
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Financial. 
OUR MONEY STANDARD. 


It begins to look now as if our next 
great political question were shaping itself. 
The events of the last few weeks have 
done much toward this end. The Presi- 
dent of the United States outlined that 
question when he presented to Congress 
the alternative of a‘‘coin” loan at 334 
interest or a ‘‘gold” loan of 3g. A disgraced 
body of Senators and Representatives 
elected to throw away $16,000,000 of the 
nation’s taxes rather than agree to pay the 
debt in the only money acknowledged by 
the commercial world—gold. This, too, 
in spite of the fact that the loan was made 
expressly to accumulate gold, the bonds 
being exchanged for that metal in order to 
maintain the gold reserve of the United 
States Treasury, 

This direct, plain and palpable loss is 
an object lesson which no sophistry can 
make less impressive. The figures of so 
much squandered revenue and the reason 


for the loss are so conspicuously before . 


the people that time will accentuate the 
moral. A gold loan would have saved the 
country three-quarters of 1% yearly for 
thirty years, There can be no dodging 
the responsibility; for the agreement with 
the bankers left the alternative to the Gov- 
ernment for ten days of throwing away 
s0 many millions of the money of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT or of sav- 
ing it. And what was asked of Congress? 
Simply that it should reaffirm what the 
laws of twenty years ago declared to be the 
purpose of the borrowing then authorized 
—the payment of all our national obliga- 
tions in specie ; and specie then (as it does 
yet in financial circles) meant the money 
recognized throughout the civilized world 
as the medium of international exchange. 
There was no thought of silver in the 
minds of anybody in 1870 and later, when 
the laws were passed providing for the 
issue of coin bonds to refund our war 
debts. We have previously referred to 
the actions of Arizona and Idaho in de- 
claring their preference for a gold loan 
because of the direct saving in interest ; 
withia a week the stata of Alabama has 
done the same thing. We extend our 
congratulations to that great State because 
her statesmen were business men enough 
to know that, in these days of keen com- 
petition and narrow margin of profits, 
a low rate of interest is a business neces- 
sity. Not many weeks ago the legislators 
of Kansas were estimating that $16,000,- 
060 of capital had been withdrawn from 
that State, in spite of its great natural 


_ wealth, in large part because of the pas- 


sage of laws which were construed to be 
inimical to capital, the only result being 
that money was rendered just so much 
more difficult to obtain and at just so 
much higher rate of interest when it 
could be had, 

What is true of Arizona, Idaho and 
Alabama, what is true of the individual 
business man, is true of the United States 
at large. There is no difference in princi- 
ple between corporation and federal finan- 
ciering. Credit is the breath of the nos- 
trils to modern business of every kind, 
The man who does not live up to his obli- 
gations, who haggles with his bankers 
whether he shall pay his notes in good 
money, is considered dishonest—with the 
practical result that capital is for the 
future denied him. He simply falls be- 
hind in the race. In every-day affairs 
this isso universally recognized that to 
dispute it is impossible ; yet it seems hard 
for some of our citizens to understand 
that the principle is not changed when 
we substitute the nation for the individual. 
It takes a little longer time in the former 
case for the effects to work themselves 
out ; but tho the mill grinds slowly, it 
grinds exceeding fine; national insolvency 
is followed by individual insolvency. 

This then is, as it seems to us, the busi- 
ness issue which must soon be settled in 
the United States whether we shall bor- 
row our capital cheaply and prosper, or 
try to wriggle out of our obligations, pay 
heavily for our foolishness directly and 
indirectly, and check if not destroy our 
chances for future prosperity. Shall we 
have the gold or silver standard? Thatis 
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the overshadowing question. Other things 
are involved in it, but we prefer to deal 
with it as a business matter. Let it be 
clearly understood that we cannot in the 
United States have two standards, gold 
and silver ; it must be gold orsilver. No 
merchant can use two yardsticks of 
different lengths or two sets of weights 
with a varying number of pounds in each, 
President Lincoln once said that this 
country could not endure half slave and 
half free—that a house divided against it- 
self could notstand. So we may say that 
our nation cannot have two standards of 
currency; it is a hopeless delusion to 
expect it. Which shall it be? the standard 
of civilized Europe or the standard of 
India and China? On which side does 
the Anglo-Saxon race belong? Shall we 
choose our money as we choose our agri- 
cultural machines—the best possible—or 
shall we in money matters follow the 
example of the poor Asiatic who is con- 
tent to plow his land with acrooked stick 
and take his pay in silver worth fifty 
cents on the dollar ? 

The United States is to-day on the gold 
basis, our silver is worth gold because ex- 
changeable for gold. We well-nigh slip- 
ped from our position, but for the present 
are safe again. Until this momentous 
question of the money standard is settled, 
we can have no genuine reform of the 
currency. No policy regarding internal 
affairs should be adopted until we know 
whether we are to stay on a gold basis or 
not. Whatever party machinery is neces- 
sary to accomplish this result will be 
adopted, no matter how the present polit- 
ical lines may be twisted. The American 
people will never consent to go backward 
to the civilization of China. 

THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL 
BANK. 


JAMES E, GRANNISS. the late President 
of the Tradesmen’s National Bank, has 
been succeeded by James Macnaughtan, 
the former Vice President. Mr. Mac- 
naughtan was born in Brooklyn, and re- 
ceived his education at the Polytechnic 
Institute. He entered the wool business 
in 1880, and became a member of the firm 
of Messrs. William Mucaaughtan’s Sons, 
the other partner being his brother, Allan 
Macnaughtan, This firm succeeded the 
old house of William Macnaughtan, which 
begin business in 1859. [a 1892, the firm 
of Messrs, William Macnaughtan’s Sons 
was incorporated as the Macnaughtan 
Company, of which James Macnaughtan 
became President, and Allan Macnaugh- 
tan treasurer, Altho the Tradesmen's 
National is not a wool bank, as has 
been stated, it is identified closely 
with the wool trade, and will move 
about July 1.t to the Wool Exchange 
Building at the corner of West Broad- 
way and Beach Street. This building 
will be a magnificent structure and will 
contain a large exchange room for auc- 
tions, also the committee rooms of the 
Exchange and other rooms adapted to the 
interests of the wool trade of the city and 
the country. The top floor will contain 
the Wool Clu, an organization which 
will possess all the conveniences of the 
best equipped clubs in the city. Those 
who are intsrested in the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank are also very largely in- 
terested in the recently organized New 
York Wool Warehouse Company. 

The newly elected Cashier of the Trades- 
men’s National Bink is James W. Claw- 
son who, after receiving a Wall Street 
training in the banking house of Messrs, 
John A. Iselin & Company, entered the 
bank’s service in 1873. The selection of 
Mr. Ciawson as Cashier is considered a 
well deserved promotion, 

The Directors of the Bank include such 
well-known gentlemen as Joseph T. Low, 
of Joseph T. Low & Company, Commis- 
sion Dry Goods; Thomas B. Kent, Presi- 
dent, Holmes, Booth & Haydens, Brass 
Manufacturers ; John A. Tweedy, of Lee, 
Tweedy & Company, Dry Goods Import- 
ers; Heary C. Berlin, President, Berlin & 
Joaes Eavelope Company; George P. 
Stockwell, of Jacob Weadeli & Company, 
Woolens; Cornelius B. Mitchell, of Wil- 
merding, Morris & Mitchell, Auctioneers : 
Duncan D. Chaplin, of the Hockanum 





Company Woolen Mills, David S. Walton, 
of David S. Walton & Company, Paper ; 
George F llett, of George Follett & Com- 
pany, Wool; and Julius Kaufmann, of 
Smith & Kaufmann, Manufacturers of 
Ribbons. 

The Tradesmen’s Bank was started in 
1823, and is the eighth oldest bank in 
Now York City, Preserved Fish being one 
of the earliest presidents, The bank was 
first located on Chatham Square, and 
moved, in 1861, to its own building, at the 
corner of Broadway and Reade Street. It 
has paid more than two and a quarter 
millions of dollars in dividends since or- 
ganization. Its capital is $750,000, and its 
surplus $150 000. Its total resources, at 
the present time are $3,500 832.36, 

This reorganization means renewed life 
and vigor for the bank, which, under the 
above management, will undoubtedly take 
its place where it belongs among the rep- 
resentative banks of this city. In past 
years the bank has been very successful, 
and it was only in the past year or two 
that the bank has not been a good paying 
dividend stock, With the new manage- 
ment there is no reason why the stock of 
this bank should not be as desirable as the 
stock of other banks of equal size in this 
city. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE remarkable s :ccess of the new Gov- 
ernment loan for which applications here 
were about $200 000,000 and in London 
nearly $600,000,000 has been the impor- 
tant topic of conversition in financial 
circls, Subscriptions were upon a much 
larger scale than even the most optimistic 
supporters of the Administration had 
dared to hope. The consummation of this 
successful piece of financiering has already 
produced a subs'antial improvement in 
the general feeling in business circles, and 
it is hoped that this may go on until there 
is a genuine revival in confidence where 
it has been lacking for many months past, 
The bond syndicite has thus far paid 
into the Treasury $27,871,500, gold coin on 
account of the new loan, increasing the 
Treasury’s gold balance to about $70,000,- 
000. There are als» to the credit of the 
syndicate in New York banks designated 
as depos tories for the purpose about 
$5,000,000 more gold coin. The gold from 
abroad is beginning to arrive, and in all 
$31 000,000 is expected to come from 
there, so that when it has all been re- 
ceived, together with the promised de- 
pesit of $10,000,000 surplus gold in addi- 
tion to the amount due in the contract, 
there will be an increase in the Treasury's 
free gold fund to about $115,000,000, The 
hope is still expressed, both by the syndi- 
cate and by the Treasury Department, 
that the specie reserve may now be kept 
permanently above $100,000,000. This be- 
lief s°ems to be strengthened by the current 
reports that a number of foreign banking 
houses who have figured quite prominently 
as exporters of gold in the past nine months 
have been admitted to the syndicate on 
condition that they will not send specie 
abroad before October 1st next. A great 
deal has been said in an irresponsible way 
about the alleged excessive profit made 
by the syndicate in the current bond 
operation, ‘These too hasty critics have 
used every argument open to them to hold 
up the Administration and the banking 
interests connecied with the deal to ridi- 
cule, They recite the fact that the bonds 
were taken by the syndicate from the Gov- 
ernment at about 1044, while the syndicate 
offer of the same security to the public 
was at112}. Itis also alleged that there 
is too wide a margin of difference between 
the public subscription price of the syndi- 
cate and the opening market price, which 
has ranged as high as 120, the bonds being 
deliverable when issued. Those who make 
this point forget some important facts 
about the condition of the Government 
and its credit at the time the operation 
wa3 undertaken, Itis not the credit of 
the country alone, viewed from its abil- 
ity to pay gold on all its obligations, 
which enables those which have secured 
bonds to realize 120 for what they care to 
sell, but it is rather the credit of the 
bankers here and abroad who have made 
this agreement which has produced so 
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important a change in the attitude of 
home and foreign investors within a short 
period, As has been before pointed out, 
the strongest point in the position of the 
Treasury Department at the present time 
is to be found in the general admission 
that a lasting support for the Adminis 'ra- 
tion has been found which will run far 
beyond the time needed to formally com- 
plete the sale of securities. 





It would be very sufprising if business 
in general and the stock market as its re- 
flector should not before long show sub- 
stantial results of the successful bond 
operation. It is regarded in some quar- 
ters as possible, altho not probable, that 
the Pooling bill may yet pass Congress, 
At any rate, the adjournment of Congress 
is now near at hand, and the speculative 
community will feel a genuinerelief when 
this Congress is a matter of history. The 
poor earnings of the Granger Railroads 
are still a subject of general discussion at 
the Stock Exchange, but operators are be- 
ginning to understand that anxiety on this 
score may have been a little greater than 
the actual circumstances warrant. The 
winter in the West has been unusually 
severe ; but a sheltering season of this kind 
is always calculated to produce better re- 
sults in the growing crop of wheat. At 
the same time the signs point to a fairly 
auspicious opening of spring business, the 
chances being good for a large demand at 
the beginning of the season to replenish 
depleted stocks of goods. The making 
good of the gold reserve should influence 
Wall Street considerably during the next 
few months, particularly as it is known 
that a house like the Rothschilds doves not 
make a new connection such as has been 
made with the United States, to sever 
it on short notice. On the whole, 
therefore, the signs point to a fair revival 
of business in securities. Up to the pres- 
ent time the volume of operations has 
been rather disappointing. There has 
been really nothing better than a trader’s 
market, and there seem to be few of the 
old-time leaders of speculation who are 
manifesting any interest whatever in 
Stock Exchange affairs. A change in this 
respect may come with time, and we are 
probably waiting for an impetus from 
London. Liquidation has not been so 
important as during the previous week, 
and a better tone seems to prevail insome 
directions. This is notably true of the 
coal roads. The anthracite trade is recov- 
ering from its severe depression, and a 
satisfactory arrangement among the larg- 
er producers is looked for at any moment. 


The money market has developed no 


change. Cail loans on stock collateral 
have been made at rates ranging from 1% 
to 2%, averaging a little under 14%. Busi- 
ness at the Stock Exchange has consisted 
almost entirely of offerings of private 
bankers’ balances; and in the outside 
market little was done, altho banks and 
trust companies held out for a rate of 14 
@2z. It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the continued ease of money in 
New York that the Bank of England rate 
of diccount was unchanged this week at 
2%. This rate has been current now for 
exactly twelve monchs, and it has been 
eighteen years since a single quotation of 
a Bank of England rate has before re- 
mained throughout an entire year. In 
time money and commercial paper no 
change in either conditions or quutations 
occurred, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Feb. 23. Feb. 16. 
$482,515,500 — $483,382,000 
74,436,700 81,422,700 
87,526,000 85,149,400 
538,559,900 532,241,700 
11,924,600 11,641,700 

The following shows the relation be- 

tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Decrease. 
$766,500 
6,936,000 
2,376,600 
3,674,800 
#237,9.0 


$74,436,700 
87,526,000 
Total reserve.. $161,962,70) 

Reserve required 
against dep'ts. 


$81,422,700 
85, 149,40 


$166,572,100 


Legal tenders.... 


132,139,975 


Surp. reserve.. $29,822,725 
* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 


133,053,675 


$33,513,425 
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the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


February 24th. 18%—Surplus......... socveseee 974,767,500 
February 25th, 1893—Sarplus......sceccecesesee 9,884,775 
February 27th, 1892—Surplus,......ceceeeeereees 26,969,700 


February 28th, 1891—Surplus........ eccee soos 13,630,275 
March Ist, 18%—Surplus........ ecco-coccccocces Seek® 

Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending February 16th. .. $457,302,320 89 
Clearings week ending February 23d ..., 386,582,396 82 
Balances week ending February l6th..... 31,158,267 01 
Balances wee« ending Fpbruary 23d..... 25,500,060 47 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 





Bid. Asked 
BB. recess eocoees © - eeeccccccccceces covccecce eee oe 
4s, Registered...... oeeeuse enscienitnwes cvescseunl 12% ~—=Oad118 
48, COUPOUS....ccorceccccescees eoceececocooees 12% = 118 
New 5s, Registered..... seecees seccccceccccce 116 11634 
6S, COUPODS....erseeeeee erccccceee ercccccccccs 164% = 116 
Currency 68, 1895 eevee . ee 
Currency 68, 1896..... . sesceeres sis 
CUrrenCy 68, 1897......cecccesccccseeececesees 5 on 
Currency 6S, 18VB.....ccceceesseeeeeees qooces 84 oo 
Currency 68, 1899....6..602 cence coon eocees 11U% oe 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending February 23d, 1895: 


Chatham .. osy.-eeeee S41 | Seventh.... ..... ..ce0- 121 
Mechanics’ .....6+.0e y State of New York ...103 
North America......140 





FORKIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates fur sterling as follows : 
BAXty AAY....0 cecccorccccecces-covcccsces on seeeeh SOM—7 
Sighls...ee Coes coceeeeee: seecereeeeeesoees 
Cale LPADSLELS..06 ccccccccccercecscvcsccers 
Coumer ial, LODK,..0.cee-coeseceereee 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 














Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA.....ccccccccccscceee 2u3 200 26 
American Exchange....... 155 155 158 
PII. <ccccrccecasaeessesen 2u1 2350 ae 
Broadway ...e.cccccccccccecs 23d 234 250 
Butcners’ and Drovers’.... ° 155 150 165 
Central National.......e0- 120 113 125 
Chase National. ..... 225 450 oece 
CHACMAM......c0,c00 + 00 ov = B40 430 400 
Cheunical..o..scccerccccece oo 4,250 4,000 4,800 
OU rcoscccccrcccee ceccccees » 462 435 430 
CALIZONS’ .....cccccccsccccccee M1 130 145 
COLUMIDIA.....cecereeeeceeees soe 200 evee 
COMMECE.....0.ccccce cove 180 1s0 185 
Continental. ........ . I 120 eoee 
Corn Exchange..... ...0. oo 275% 275 300 
East Kiver....cco.cccosccccces 135 13) 139 
Eleventh Ward ..... ...+6 275 200 anne 
MN cavsonen chibwawesesatene 320 icone ooce 
Fifth AVenue....cccccccccoce 625 2,00 eee 
First National....... sees 540 2,500 cece 
First National of S. I...... 119 114 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... 110% peer cone 
Fourth National............ ose0 18) 183 
Gallatin National.... ..... bil 3u0 325 
Garneld National..... ...++ 400 300 eae 
German American......... 115 12 122 
German Exchange........+ 400 116 voce 
Germania, .......665 Covccece #50 809 coos 
MIDOCNWICN 65 0scses6.cccceess IHly% 160 voce 
Hanover..... seers echeneene » 309 305 330 
Hide ani Leather...... at v4 cece 110 
Hudson Kiver...........066 . Lo 150 done 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 500 540 
SPER. ccs cieneteicdeus: ashes 135% 135 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 1y2 130 210 
PI cnicnsane avnassaniees 116 110 125 
Liucolp National.......+..0+ 521g 565 oan 
Mannattan.......0..c000se0e 18544 185 190 
Market and Fulton......... 210 20 eae 
Mechanicys’...... coeececoese 180 18L 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 151 140 165 
Mercantile............ ercccce 134 169 18) 
TPO REIAG. v0ssvascccssscens 14) 130 135 
Merchants’ Exchange....., 110 112 120 
Metropolitan.........eceeeee 3 2 4% 
Metropolis..... pbenesnencen an. kee rer 46 
Mount Morris.......e.ee000e tt) 10) sees 
Murray Hall .........006 ove §=68108 soe ove 
Nassau...., ee ee ee 166 150 165 
WOW MOOK: scrsiscecssssesee . 2% 227 237 
New York County.....+...+ 605 540 ove 
New Yor Nat, Exchange. 105 100 125 
BRO sean sdueeiewanenxsunes 121 120 e000 
Nineteenth Ward...... .. . 5 110 Pore 
North America...........+6 140 137 150 
IIINE since skaeanscasnecus 232 220 240 

5% 1i3 ees 

255 275 300 

276 ooce 290 

115 14 120 

155 145 160 

Seaboard National ....... 170 163 169 
Second National... ........ 350 300 tees 
Seventh National.........6. 121 120 cove 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 65 eevee 
ees ereeeene » 8b 300 sees 
Southern National.......... 14% 155 165 
State of New York...... ee «108 100 110 
Third National...........00. 105 106 dees 
Tradesmen’s........ coccccee 200 eeee 120 
Twelfth Ward........000 «=: <o9 125 
PUR ioa? otccauie me aoe 200 one 
Union Square......... .... 1% 200 205 
United States National.... 175 180 210 
Western National... 110 110 112 
WMO TUBS. oeivscncvecsccoss 275 200 270 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
-...The Rio Grande Western Railway 
reports actual gross earnings for Decem- 
ber, 1894, $159,683.61 ; operating expenses, 





$109,700.55; net earnings, $49,983.06. 
+++» By @ joint resolution agreed to by 
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both Houses of Congress, the time fixid 
by existing law for rendering of income 
returrs, the first Monday in March. is ex- 
tended, for the present year only, to the 
fifteenth day of April, 1895, 


....Following close upon the example 
set by the State of New York, the State of 
New Jersey has decreed that ‘days of 
grace” shall be abolished in that State on 
all drafts, notes, acceptances and bills of 
exchange drawn or accepted after July 
4th, 1895. 


...-The Standard National Bank has 
been recently organized under authority 
from Washirgton, and will soon begin 
business in this city. It is said that Mar- 
velle W. Cooper, late Appraiser, will be 
President, and Charles L. Tiffany. Rich- 
ard Pancoast and other well-known mea 
will be among the directors. The capital 
of the bank will be $200,000, and it will 
have a surplus of $50,000. 


....We think the mumerous business 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, as well as 
all other intelligent and patriotic citizens, 
will be interested and profited by reading 
carefully the articles, no’es, e¢tc., in our 
Financial and Insurance Departments the 
present week. Some recent changes of 
late in these depariments, with others 
proposed, will make them rank among 
the ablest and best which appear in our 
leading daily and weekly journals. 


....The savings banks of this city had 
on the first of January, 828,355 open ac- 
counts, a gain of 21.000, and the amount 
depcsited during the year increased from 
$86 511 227 to $93,815,011. During the 
year a decrease in the amount withdrawn 
was shown. The twenty-five savings 
banks of the city show resources of $402,- 
192.827. The surplus of the banks is over 
$50,000.000. The savings banks of this 
city are exceptionally well managed, and 
are ivstitutio: s of which the city should be 
proud. 


....-The United States Consnl at Ghent 
informs the State Department that the 
German Government has been negotiat- 
ing with the other members of the Inter- 
national Pos'‘al Union relative to the issue 
of an international postage stamp. The 
United States has not yet agreed to the 
project. The advantages looked for from 
such a stamp are the facility with which 
small amounts could be transmitted from 
One country to another, and also that 
postage for reply could be inclosed when 
information from abroad was sought. 


....The credit of the United States was 
firet formally established throughout the 
world in 1803 when the Louisiana pur- 
chase was made from France, This pur- 
chase consisted of ‘* Louisiana and all 
that portion of the American Continent 
extending northward tothe tides that flow 
into the Pacific,” and it included about 
900 000 square miles, The price paid by 
the United States to France was 75,000,000 
francs, and as this country was at that 
time very poor, it gave accepted bills at 
four, eight and twelve months for 25,000,- 
000 francs drawn against the United States 
Treasury, bearing 6% interest. These 
acceptances were sold at par. The bank- 
ing house of Hope, of Amsterdam, suc- 
cessors of which under the same pame are 
still in business, conducted the operations, 
aided in London by the Barings. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NAMSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Seouritice ™ 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
400 ACRES 


R land, one-half mile from Pomona, 





Fine TIMB 


Tennessee, site cut 2,500 feet per acre, price $2,400, 
For particulars, address 
S, D. MARTIN, Pomona, Tenn, 





....Mesare. J. and W. Seligman & Com. 
pany and the New York Security and 
Trust Company offer the unsold half— 
$2 000,000—of the total issue of $4 000 000 
of the 44% bond issue of the Samtary Dis- 
trict of Chicago, in bonds of $1,000, inter- 
est January and July, the average matur- 
ity of which is ten and a balf years. 
These bonds are unique in that they are a 
direct lien on all the property in the Chi 
cago Sanitary District, which embraces 
the city of Chicago and forty-three square 
wiles of Cook County, a total area of 
about 185 square miles, A direct tax is 
levied upon ail the property in the district 
the same as State and county taxes, to 
secure the payment of the principal and 
interest of these bonds. The bonds are 
offered at from 101 tor bonds maturing 
January ist, 1896, to 105g for those 
maturiog Javuary Ist, 1915, with accrued 
interest. These prices pay an average in- 
terest to investors of about 4-104. 


DIVIDEND, 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
March 1st on the following bonds: 


Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Sabine Division) 
lst mortgage 6%. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873, 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


Lowell Electric Light Corporation 
(Of Lowell, Mass.), 
FIRST MORTGAGE 5: SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS, 
Coupon or Registered, 
Maturing January 1, 1914. 








Principal and Interest Payable at the Old 
Colony Trust Co., Trustee, Boston, Maas. 


(The deed of trust and bond form have been drawn 
by Messrs. STOREY & THORNDIKE of Boston.) 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 
(On which 7 per cent. dividends are paid), 





The company has paid consecutive semi-annual 
dividends for the past ten years, ranging from four 
to seven per cent. per annum, 


Bonds now Authorized - - $200,000 


The Mortgage ts drawn for $300,000, of which $100,- 
00 in bonds are reserved by the trustee for future ex- 
tensions of the plant. 

We offer a limited amount of the bonds subject to 
sale or advance in price. 


Descriptive Circular Mailed on Application. 


CUSHMAN, FISHER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Gnited States 
Mortgage & Crust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL = «- «= $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS = -« «= « 700,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds, 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 


State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits. 

Executes all Trusts. 

OFFICERS. 
George W. Younu, = = = 
Luther Kountze, = «= Vice-President, 
James Timpson, = 2d Vice-President, 
Arthur Turnbull,- - « reasurer, 
William P. Elliott, = -« «- Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst, Sect’y and Treas. 
EXECUTIVE CCOMMITTEF, 
Charles PD, Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charies R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Ruchard A. McCurdy. 
DIV ECTORS, 
Samuel D, Babcock, 

William Babcock, Chirlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis May, 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Rohert Olyphant, 
Charles R, Henderson, Edwin Packard, 
William W. Richards, 
Jas. W. Seymcur, Jr., 
James Timpson, 
George W. Young. 








President. 


James J Ftil', 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav Ff. K'ss 1, 
Luther Kountze, 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


We offera limited amount of Guaranteed 
7* Cumulated Preferred Stock, which 
shows steady and increasing profits 
(earning enough to pay 12% on its Com- 
mon Stock). Interest paid semi-annu- 
ally. Correspondence solicited. 


LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO., 
ll and 14 William Street, New York. 





Guar- 
antes’. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 307,235 96 


Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54 Deben- 
tures Write for description. 
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$4,000,000 


CHICAGO DRAINAGE 


‘% Bonds. 


ISSUED BY THE 
SANITARY DISTRICT OF CHICAGO, 
DATED FEB. IST, 1895. 
Coupon Bonds Denomination $1,000. 


Principal may be registered if desired. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY 
JULY 18ST. 


18ST AND 


AVERAGE MATURITY, 10% YEARS, 





THE SANITARY DISTRICT of Chi- 
cago is a distinct Municipal Corporation, 
created by an Act of the Illinois Legislature, 
for Sanitary Purposes, 


THESE BONDS are a direct lien on all 
the property in the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict, which covers an area of 185 square 
miles, taking in practically the whole of the 
CITY OF CHICAGO, with forty-three 
square miles of Cook County outside of the 
city limits, 


A DIRECT TAX upon all the property 
within the District is levied and collected 
in the same manner as State and County 
taxes, to secure the payment of principal 
and interest when due. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following figures are furnished by the 
officials of the Sanitary District: 


ACTUAL VALUE OF PROPERTY (ES- 

POMEME EE i esciccvceseccsuccosceseccccsstod $2,500,000,000 
ASSESSED VALUATION (ASSESSED 

ABOUT ONE-TENTH OF ACTUAL 


NE Noa nc cacaecevaees eoeicccescediss 244,253,105 
TOTAL DEBT (THIS ISSUE IN- 
CUM osdissiscvaccnexiscacisantedeonee 11,650,000 
POPULATION £ cis0ceciscsscsccceceecs 1,750,000 


The debt per capita of the following cities 
is approximately as follows: (The figures 
for Chicago included the City, County, and 
Sanitary District indebtedness, ) 


CHICAGO..........46- $20 NEW YORK..860 
PHILADELPHIA... 32 CINCINNATI... 65 
BP. LOU EB. ccccccccces 40 BOSTON......... 65 


TUE CONSTITUTIONAL LIMIT of 
debt of the Chicago Sanitary District is 5 
per cent. of the assessed valuation. 


It has a LARGER POPULATION than 
any county in the United States, with the 
single exception of New York County. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Ile 
linois has affirmed the legality and vale 
idity of the bonds, 


THE LEGALITY of this issue has been 
affirmed by the emivent law firm of HORN- 
BLOWER, BYRNE & CTAYLOR, a copy of 
whose opinion may be had at our office. 


HAVING DISPOSED OF HALF OF 
THESE BONDS, SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE 
INVITED FOR THE REMAINING 82,000,- 
000, CONSISTING OF $100,000 EACH OF 
THE DIFFERENT MAIURITIES AT 
THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


Jan. 1, 1896....101 )Jan. 1, 1906....109% 


Jan. 1, 1897....10'%| Jan. 1, 1907....103% 
Jan. 1, 189S....101%| Jan. 1, 19»8....104 

Jan. 1, 1599....101%| Jan. 1, 1909....104% 
Jan. 1,1900...102 |Jan. 1, 1910....104% 
Jan. 1, 1°01....102%4) Jan, 1, 1911....104% 
Jan. 1, 1902....102%| Jan. 1, 1912....104% 
Jan. 1, 1903....102%| Jan. 1, 1913....105 

Jan. 1, 1904....103 |Jan. 1, 1914....105% 
Jao. 1, 1905....103% Jan. 1, 1915....105% 


Accrued interest to be added to all prices 
quoted. 


AT WHICH PRICES FOR THE AVER- 
AGE MATURITY THEY NET INVEST- 
ORS ABOUT 4-10 PER CENT. 


Subscription lists will be opened simulta- 
neously at the banking offices of the under- 
signed, at 10:30 A. M., on TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 26th, and the subscription 
lists will be closed on WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 27th, at 3 P. M., or earlier if 
so decided, The right is reserved to reject 
any subscription or to allot a smaller 
amount than ‘that applied for. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


MILLS BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & 
TRUST CO., 


4 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
PEG. 5 0s 00000r00s000 cvccses $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
depozit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of ha rtford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking bepartments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue imited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


A. L. CoE. G,. W, Coss 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
=~ managed. We rent, collect 
ESTAT ES rents, pay taxes and look after 
assessments, 
negotiated, payable in gold secured 
LOANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender, 
Correspondence invited, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


A. B. MEAD. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Gu ir- 


and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
oh Transfer and Fiseal Agent of Corporations, 
Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates, 


{uterest allowed on Deposits. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 
7 L.TRENHOLM, 2} vy... persiay 
WILLIAM A. NASH. Vice Presidents. 
A N ¥. ADAMS, Secretary. 
— MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treas, 


4 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 
| 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 5} WALL STREET, N.Y. | 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hieh-clase lone and short investments. Write UR, 


DULUTH. 


“T have recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. lLhave studied the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events, I have been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spowen to me recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
curred in the opinion: that itis to have an early and 
immense development.”—The late GkoKnGE W, 
CHILDS, S 

Best time to invest is now, Write for particulars to 


c. EK. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mion. 


DIVIDEND. 





OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BULLDING), t 
New York, February 2Ist, 1895. § 
The following coupons,due March Ist, 18%, will be 
paid at this office: Texas and New Orleans R. R, Co. 
(Sabine Division), lst mortgage 6 per cent. 
N. ‘IT, SMITH, Treasurer. 








COMMERCIAL. 


SATISFACTORY indications as to the con- 
dition of general business are not much 
more easy to discover than a month ago, 
but there is still no sign of any marked 
general retrogression. The great indus- 
trics do not show as much activity as they 
should, considering the way in which 
con fidence is being restored in the finan- 
cial position of the Government; and it 
is doubtful whether the number of hands 
employed increases much from week to 
week. A few citiesin the West and along 
the Ohio River, besides a few through 
Kentucky and Missouri, have reported a 
moderate revival in demand for goods for 
immediate delivery ; but the effect of the 
recentsevere storms has not yet entirely 
disappeared. Kailroad earnings are not 
particularly good, the returns of the sec- 
ond week in February showing an average 
loss in gross of 84%, in consequence of the 
snow blockade, while complete returns 
for the first week in February placed the 
loss at 54%. How poorly most of the roads 
did in the last year is pretty well shown 
by the final report of net earnings for that 
period, The aggregate loss is about 12¢, 
and it is noteworthy that in spite of the 
low price of most railroad supplies, and 
the careful cutting down of operating ex- 
penses to the lowest possible point, the 
New England and Mexican lines are the 
Only ones which have succeeded in show- 
ing larger returns than for the year 1893. 
in the Southwest the average loss is about 
25%, while the coal roads and the lines on 
the Pacific Coast show a little over 20¢ 
decrease each. Payments through the 
clearing houses of the country have not 
furtherimproved. For the entire country 
the gain for the week promises to be less 
than 4%, while in New York there was a 
loss or nearly 2%, 

In the textile markets general conditions 
at first hands show no sp-cial changes A 
fair amount of business has been reported 
in cotton dress goods, chiefly on orders 
from localand Western jobbing houses; 
and it has been noted that high-grade 
goods have been in better request than low 
qualities. In the primary market for 
staple cottons demand has been about as 
last week, and it is readily met by sellers. 
The jobbing trade, however, has been un- 
settled by a severe cut in the price of 4-4 
bleached cottons, and the market for 
staple cottons is certainly not improving. 
Buyers cannot expected to operate 
with any freedom while manufacturers 
and agents are pnrsuing the irregnlar 
course which has made the market an ex- 
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ceptional one of late. The foreign goods 
market has presented a busier appearance, 
there being a large number of buyers in 
attendance and the demand fairly good, 
tho not active. Taking intoconsideration 
that demand has been very slow in devel- 
oping and that business is more backward 
than usual, prices may be accounted 
fairly st'ady. In most departments of 
dry goods there isa fair demand from 


Soenof 


Constable K 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Outfitting Dept. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Gretchens, 
Coats, Reefers. 
LADIES’ CHIFFON 


Silk and Velvet Waists. 


Lined and Unlined Silk Skirts, 
Tea Gowns, Wrappers and Dress- 
ing Sacques, French and City 
Made Underwear, 


THE “ PARAME” CORSET. 
Srroadooay LR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 








SATIN-EDGED 
CHALLIES, 


We desire every one to see our very 
large stock of fine all-wool Challies. 

A wide range of new patterns, in 
Floral, Crepe, and Cheviot effects. 
Quantities of petite designs, express- 
ly for Children. 

Broad satin stripe Challies. Satin- 
edged Challies—this their first year. 

Our first quality, all-wool Challies, 
35 cents per yard; same grade sold 
last year at 60 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


LINEN 
GRENADINES 


In the natural linen shade are among 
the particularly desirable novelties 
for summer wash dresses shown at 
the Linen Store. A notably hand- 
some design shows lace insertions in 
the fashionable mocha and other tints; 
equally beautiful are those with 
colored ribbon-like stripes in seaweed 
green, pink, red, navy, light blue; 
stylish dotted patterns are shown 
with spots of black, brown, navy and 
white. The plain goods to make up 
in combination with these are shown 
in several qualities. 

Complete lines of all the most 
desirable wash fabrics for summer 
SOwns. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 


14 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 





agents on the road, and reorders by mail 
are larger than they have been the last 
month. 





READING NOTICES. 


I AM glad to have a chance to tell you that in 
April, 1877, [cured myself of a very bad cough 
with Piso’s Cure for Consumption. My cough 
was soijbad my friends were alarmed about me. 
I have kept Piso’s Cure by me ever since, and 
never ‘found anything to equal it for a cough 
and cold. I bought other things before buying 
that, but they did me no good. 1 keep it inthe 
house all the time, and have ever since 1877. I 
would not think I could kee house without it. 
As soon as I empty one bottle_I have another 
ready when I want it. I have recommended it 
to otbers, so mp can be cured as well as myself. 
—Mrs. SARAH J. HALE, 30 Amherst St., Nashua, 
N. H., December 19th, 1804.—Adv. 

a 
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A DELIGHTFUL TRIP. 


ALL on one ticket, visiting Old Point Com. 
«fort, Norfolk or Richmond, Petersburg, Lynch. 
burg, Roanoke, Natural Bridee, Luray Cavern: 
Harper’s Ferry, Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and many other points en route, 
A pleasure and sight-seeing trip not excelled. 
For further information asto this ticket and 
tickets to any point in the South, California, 
Texas or Mexico, address L. J. Ellis, E. P. Ay, 
No. 317A Broadway, N. Y.—Adv. 


NIAGARA FALLS is now at the “ climax of it 
beauty,” to use Bayard’s Taylor’s grapbic lan- 
e. The ice mountain is enormous, and the 
park and islands are weirdly beautiful, every 
tree and shrub being incased in an icy coat of 
mail. The rocky walls of the gorge are masses 
of ice of fantastic designs. Travelers to Detroit, 
a and the West by the trains of the Mich- 
igan Central, ‘“*The Niagara Falls Route,” have 
a glorious sight from Falls View overlooking the 
great cataract.— Adv. 








Hiilon Heaghes 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Groceries and Harness 


Our Two New Departments. 


GROCERIES 


E f cold - packed 
xtra fancy Pp ii 
Tomatoes —regular 15c. 


grade...... eoeesurrasees J 


Extra fancy Baby yar 


most delicious variety { Bets. 
packed, 18 and 20 cts. 
everywhere........... oe 

Our 


TEAS and COFFEES 


are specially selected for us 


and our 


45 ct. TEA 


is as good in flavor and strength as the 


usual 80 ct. grade elsewhere. 





Try Them and Save Money 


HARNESS 


Better grades for less money than are 


quoted in this city. 


BUGGY HARNESS 
$12.50 and up. 





RUNABOUT HARNESS 
$28.00 and up. 





Coupe and Coach Harness 


Road and Stable Blankets 


and al) stable articles at the same 


low prices. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, New York. 





6TH. AVENUE, 20th. To 21st. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Cata- 
logue, ready April 1st, and mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for 


a Copy. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. Sixth.,Ave,, 20th to 21st St., NEW YORK. 
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“Silver Plate that Weare” 

and Forks 

Our mark **X119 

s there is three times the usual thickness 

ao on the parts exposed to wear. Goods 

Jast longest. Remember to look for the 
following “ Trade Mark.” 


(pronounced X-2-I) 
so marked are the best to buy, because they 
18 4 Rogers Bros. KX L1® 








Xil 
If unable to procure these goods from your 
dealer, we shall be glad to furnish necessary 


jnformation. Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co. 


Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco. 
New York Salesrooms, 1130 Broadway and 
208 5th Ave., Madison Square, West. 


Chenille 
Table Covers 


Beautifully figured, 
one yard square, in 
light and dark 
blue, ecru, terra 














cotta, olive, 
brown and 
old rose. 
Worth $2 
each, but a 


fortunate trade circumstance enables us 


to offer them at the remarkably low 
price of 


75 cents. 


In every way a desirable cover—rich in 
colorings, graceful designs and heavy 
ball fringe. Order by mail at once. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











We Claim Everything “In Sight.” 


The ‘ DAUGHERTY” Typewriter 


a TRUST. 
AINO 941 


GId Va 49034 M AIAISIA 


*LOaaugad—aI 1a VaIa— 
Ajainjosqy 





Is INDEPENDENT ef 


Inuse by FORD CITY PLATE GLASS CO., 
DUNS COMMERCIAL AGENCY, EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE, ROCHESTER TUMBLER 
CO., FLINT & ©CO., ana 1,000 other equally 
reliable firms, 


Write for a Catalogue and a Machine on Ten Days 
TRIAL to 


18 SIXTH STREET, Pittsburg, Pa. 
__———sSTTRAVEL. 
HO TO CALIFORNIA! 


ypmall. private party in a special hotel car will 

oo Calliornia, starting April Mth. Go via New 

grlenns: minimum of cost. oom for few more only, 
» gh i) } I by 

TOURS, Plainfield, N. J pessoas 


| SEE YOU’RE BACK. 


p 


f. from a trip 
over the 


Monon 
Route. 
Best Line 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
and the 
SOUTH 
Only Line to 
Weat Baden 
and French- 
Lick Springs 
THE 
Carlsbad 
of 





















— often America, 
yi, L, FRANK J.REED, 
V. Urs. and Gen. Mgr. Gen. 1 ass. Agt, 

CHICAGO. , 


THE 


hsurance. 
FIRE UNDERWRITING IN 1894. 


THE report of the Insurance Depart- 
ment thus figures the results of 1894 in 
fire underwriting : 


Profit. Loss. 
Num- Num- 
ber. Amount. ber. Amount. 
N. Y. State Cos. 82 $1,055,642 6 $137,080 
Other State Cos. 47 795,285 10 68,375 
Foreign Cos..... 21 984,118 2 21,987 
100 $2,835,045 18 $227,442 


This makes an apparent net profit of 
$2,607,603, against an apparent net loss in 
1893, by a similar tabulation, of $646 352. 
The aggregate of risks written was $3,058,- 
083,506 in 1894, against $3,206,866,344 in 
1898, a decrease of $148,782,838 ; marine 
and inland risks written in 1894 were 
$406 455,373 against $375,029,570 in 1893, 
an increase of $31,425,803. In this State 
the premiums received in 1894 by all 
companies on fire business in 1894 were 
$22,085,737 ; fire Icss*s paid $12 628,881 ; 
fire losses incurred, $12,116,222. The 
estimated expense is $7,361,912 ; adding 
this to the incurred lcss-s leaves $2,607,603 
apparent profit as above. 

The ratio of fire loss incurred to fire 
risks written in this State by the New 
York companies was 0.84 in 1894 and 0,40 
in 1898; the same ratio as to other-State 
companies was 0.49 for 1894 and 0.55 for 
1893; as to foreign companies, 0.39 for 
1894 and 0.51 for 1893. The ratio of loss 
to premiums was: New York com- 
panies, 55,07 for 1894 and 69.19 for 
1893 ; other-State companies 5551 for 
1894 and 65.31 for 1893; foreign 
companies, 54.03 for 1894 and 73.71 for 
1893, The ratio of losses paid to premiums 
received ranges, in the New York com- 
panies, from 18.14 to 77.97; that of ex- 
pense to premium, from 25.21 to 85.28; in 
other State companies, loss ratio ranges 
from 3895 to 86.68 and expense ratio 
from 28 to 47.07; in foreign companies, 
loss ratio ranges from 42,02 to 73.07, and 
expense ratio from 29.02 to 40.03, There 
is evident a marked improvement over 
1893, surplus increasing in all or nearly 
all cases and the proportion of loss declin- 
ing; the companies whose expenses und 
losses paid exceeded premiums received 
were, in the New York list, 17 out of 38 ; 
in the other-State list, 20 out of 60; in the 
foreign list, 5 out of 23. 

The report concludes with the following 
remarks respecting the Lloyds, and we 
heartily concur with the recommendation 
that these concerns be brought under the 
existing requirements made upon insur- 
ance companies, and especially with the 
last sentence : 

“T can but reiterate that which a year ago 
I stated to be the views I held regarding the 
permission given by the statutes to certain 
individuals to transact the business of in- 
surance without complying with the laws 
in reference thereto. My position regarding 
this whole matter was then stated in a few 
words. I took the general ground that, to 
transact insurance, persons should comply 
with the laws regulating the same, and de- 
fined my position by quoting from an opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of Missouri to the 
effect that those desiring to engage in such 
business should comply with the law, and, 
while deriving benefits from the business, 
bear the burden imposed upon it by the 
statute. 

“Tam quite clear this is the only tenable 
ground that can be taken in considering this 
whole question in the abstract. It is cer- 
tainly the only position which I can consist- 
ently take in calling the attention of the 
Legislature to that which has now become 
a disgrace to the State. I refer to theinnu- 
merable associations of individual under- 
writers now issuing insurance policies with- 
in the State under an alleged claim to an 
exemption provided for in the law, and to 
which reference was made by me last year. 

‘‘T am well aware of the need felt in some 
quarters for indemnity against the fire haz- 
ard that cannot be supplied by companies 
acting under the law, where the amount of 
insurance sought is in excess of that to be 
given by those companies regularly author- 
ized to transact business in the State. Leg- 
islation which tended to hamper those de- 
siring insurance in the procurement of an 
amount sufficient to render them safe from 
loss would be harsh and altogether repug- 





nant to good public policy, yet I question 
as to whether the interdiction by the State 
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of the issuing of policies of insurance of the 
class known as Lloyds policies would work 
any great hardship upon those seeking in- 
surance, 

“The matter should admit of no doubt, 
however ; and, as I am unable to reach any 
intelligent or safe conclusion regarding the 
true situation, | am inclined to favor the 
passage of a bill which, while not compel- 
ling these individual underwriters to incor- 
porate, yet imposes upon them the same re 
quirements as are exacted by the law in the 
case of corporations undertaking the trans- 
action of a business which the State has 
seen fit to bring under its supervisory con- 
trol. The draft of a bill looking to the 
accomplishment of this has been submitted 
to me, and if it is introduced I should favor 
its passage, 

** 1ts effect will be to cause the retirement 
from business of such Lloyds as are unable 
to meet the requirements of the law now 
imposed upon insurance companies. These 
requirements are in no way severe, and 
those who are unable to comply with them 
are not entitled to the confidence of the in- 
suring public, in whose interest the pro- 
posed bill is, in the main, intended to Le 
introduced.” 


-s 
> 


A CASE FOR THE LLOYDS. 


Section 5 of chapter 5 of the laws of 
1881 levies a tax of one-eighth of one per 
cent. upon the gross premiums of insur- 
ance companies, ‘“‘except life insurance 
companies and purely mutual beneficial 
associations whose fund for the benetit of 
members, their families or heirs, is made 
up entirely of contributions of their mem- 
bers and the accumulated interest there- 
on.” Under this provision the State 
Comptroller, to whom companies and 
associations are required by it to make 
report, proposes to pay attention to the 
Lloyds, if we may judge by a circular he 
his addressed to them, in which he in- 
forms them that he has been for s>me time 
thinking about them, and has come to the 
conclusion that they are liable to this tax. 
Each one of them—except, perhaps, some 
which have boldly thought it unnecessary 
to s1y anything at all—has claimed that 
it is under the protection and exemption 
granted by law because it was organized 
and doing business prior to October of 
1892. Then if the account goes back to 
that date and no further (which it could not 
do except in cas3 of a few), they are liable 
for two annual taxes of an eighth, plus a 
penalty of ten per cent. of each tix for 
having neglected to make the required re- 
turn. To pay this will be unpleas nt, of 
course ; to seek to evade the tax for past 
years by pleading that they were not do- 
ing business before 18983 would be confess- 
ing the truth, but it would be unpleasant 
because it would be confessing to the 
fraudulent character of their pretended 
exemption. There is a third course—to 
report only a nominal business ; but altho 
this would avoid the buck taxes, it would 
be very unpleasant to go on reporting a 
nominal business. There is still another 
course, which the Lloyds are likely to fol- 
low—to deny, whatever the law says, that 
it refers to them at all. What the law 
says is this: 

“ Hereafter it shall be the duty of the 
president, secretary, or proper officer of 
every insurance company, and every asso- 
ciation organized or incorporated by or 
under any law of this State, and of every 
person or partnership doing an insurance 
business in this State 

“And every company or association or- 
ganized under the laws of any other State 
or country, and every person or partnership 
doing an insurance business in tiis State 
shall pay, .. . 

“And every such person, association, 
person, or partnership, or the agents and 
officers thereof, shall make report,” etc, 

Notwithstanding the Lloyds liability is 
several and not joint, it may be pretended 
that there is no *‘ person” doing insurance 
business, but only an assemblage of per- 
sons. So it may be claimed that there is 
no ‘‘ partnership,” and, in the strict defi- 
nition of the term, there is not. But itis 
very hard to see that a Lloyds is not an 
**association.” And altho the section 
first speaks of associations ‘‘ organized or 
incorporated,” it then adds ‘‘every com- 
pany or association” organized outside, 
‘¢and every person or partnership doing 
an insurance business in this State.” 

According to reasonable interpretation, 
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it seems plain that the intention of the act 
was, and that the language employed is 
broad enough to make it apply to every 
person or persons, under any form or 
name whatever, doing an insurance busi- 
ness, except those expressly exempted. 
And certainly it ought so to be. There is 
nothing so odious to the traditions and 
history of our people and so un-American 
as any attempt to create a privileged class 
by statute. We have not the smallest ob- 
jection to having a Lloyds at every corner 
in the city, and to letting them sell their 
insurance (such as it is) to anybody whom 
they can lure to buy it; but if they at- 
tempt to sell it under false pretenses we 
shall expose the fraud to the utmost of our 
power, and we shall oppose to the Jast the 
monstrous injustice of allowing anybody 
to compete for insurance business without 
being subject to'the same taxes and re- 
quirements which are put upon others, 
We do not expect to conduct, and are not 
now conducting, this contest alone; but 
we should not abandon it if we had to 
conduct it alone. 
— 


THE JOHN HANCOCK. 


UNDER the law of Massachusetts, which 
requires a triennial examination of all in- 
surance companies organized within the 
State, the John Hancock has just been ex- 
amined. Its assets are found and certified 
to be $6,673,255 ; liabilities, $6,116,745 ; 
surplus, $956,510. Since the last previous 
triennial examination, the following gains 
have been made: 


CO io nc ccivitnscdsateteccccsces $2,291,663 
Ce Niven vecicicvewscccaescesis 1,617,707 
CRO rian ionic éciccccacevecces 213,230 
Gain in outstanding insurance........ 37,040,446 


In 1894, $40,046,617 insurance was writ- 
ten. In 1879 the company entered the In- 
dustrial field, in which it was preceded by 
only one company in this country ; it has 
advanced steadily and uninterruptedly in 
that field, but has not abandoned the old 
plan, and in 1894 wrote on that plan 
$6,900,000, being the largest amount it has 
ever written. The company’s progress 
during the last decade is thus shown: 





Year Income. Outgo. —s Assets. 
1884 $684,066 $649,020 $2,624,928 
1885 806,318 704,440 2,747,497 
1886 984,567 852,705 2,875,581 
1887 1,197,979 1,011,984 3,070,649 
1888 1,480,163 1,243,544 8,317,224 
1889 1,799,543 1,535,046 3,548,938 
1890 2,180,022 1,780,083 3,967,910 
1801 2,572,368 2,179,470 4,381,501 
1892 8,114,618 2,484,507 5,061,651 
1893 3,747,183 3,069,684 5,788,917 
1804 4,190,075 8,318,588 6 673,25 
~~ ~~ Insurance in 
Year. Liabilities. Surplus force. 
1884 2,410,487 $214,436 $17,804,710 
1885 2,494,982 252,565 21,466,371 
1886 2,616,410 250,171 26,784,420 
1887 2,831,361 239,288 82,936,204 
1448 3,044,414 272,810 39,311,096 
1889 8,265,017 283,063 45,879,657 
1890 8,626,104 841,807 55,808,940 
1891 4,038,311 843,280 65,108,734 
1892 4,632,627 420,024 78,138,546 
1803 303,856 485,061 88,061,727 
1804 6,116,745 556,510 102,149,180 





___ INSURANCE STATEMENTS. _ 


WASHINGTON L 
COMI 
The Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany prints, this week, its thirty-fifth 
annual statement and shows that on the 
first of January its assets were $13,327,518.- 
48. The Washington Life has an exceilent 
record and grants insurance undera variety 
of forms of policies. It has paid policy 
holders, since its organization, $25,190,734.- 
58, a very handsome recoid for a company 
of its age. It hasan exceedingly able board 
of directors. W. A. Brewer, Jr.,is Presi- 
dent, W. Haxtun is Vice President and 
Secretary. 


IFE INSURANCE 
-ANY. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, OF NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HoMANS, known to our older 

readers as Actuary for many years of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of this 
city, organized twenty years ago the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society, of 
New York, his object being to furnish in- 
surance at a less cost than under the regu- 
lar system. He was, of course, well assured 
of the success of his undertaking from the 
start, and twenty years’ experience has jus- 
tified his wisdom. Mr. Homans is to day 
if not the dean of actuaries, certainly one 
of the most eminent of the profession. 

The Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society now has gross assets of $1,787,181.85, 
with a surplus at 4% of $826,251.32. Itin- 
creased during 1894 its income by $100,000, 
and its surplus by $110,000, and it issued 
during the same time policies to the amount 
of $22,114,526. Sheppard Homans is the 
President of the Society, Wm. E. Steven 
is Secretary, and C. EK. 
tendent of Agencies, 





illard is Superin- 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 

THERE are some things which the boldest 
men hesitate to undertake, and he indeed 
would be bold who assumed that he could 
properly and adequately convey to the 
minds of ordinary readers the absolutely 
stupendous facts’ contained in the annual 
statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Some of us who 
are more or less blessed are able to grasp 
the meaning of a thousand dollars, others 
ten thousand dollars, or, it may be in ex- 
treme cases, a million dollars; but what 
man understands the meaning of $855,000, 
000? So that, in writing of the report of 
this wonderful Company,one must address 
bimeself modestly to the task in hand and 
simply give the facts, leaving the grasping 
of them to the imagination of the reader. 

The Mutual Life is fifty-two years old, and 
it is extraordinarily healthy fora company 
of that age. It must be borne in mind that 
during the past two years the general de- 

ression in financial and business affairs has 
yen almost noprecedented and has borne 
with great weight upon every business man 
in the country: so that when we say that the 
Mutual Life bas gained in assets, during 
the year 1894. about $18,000,000, it means 
very much more than the same statement 
would mean under ordinary circumstances, 
The increase of insurauce in force during 
the year, also. i-~ certainly very remarkable, 
being about$52.000,000, ihe Company dis- 
bursed to policy holders for death claims, 
evdowments, dividends, etc., during the 
year about $21,000,000, This sum 18 in- 
creasing every year. This d'sbursement of 
twenty or more millions of doliarsa year is 
the feature of the Company which comes 
intoclosest touch with tne publicat Jarge, as 
it mea-ures to individuals the benefits ac- 
cruing from life insurance. How many 
families vave been bevefited ? How much 
misery bus ben avoided? How many 
children have been educated, and how many 
other almost inuumerable b essings have 
resulted from the distribution of this twen 
ty millions of dollars? It.s. of course, be- 
yond our privilege to know, but we aoknow 
that it bas been very great indeed. Great 
credit isdue to the founders ot the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, who builded bet- 
ter thun tbey kuew, but iu a paruculaily 
Jarwe sense to the present Managers olf the 
company. 

Richard A. McCurdy, the President, bas 
been connected with the Mutual Lite for 
very many )eurs, possibly—being a modest 
man—more than be would care to have us 
aay: but as Vice Presiaent and President, 
which latter office he has filed for the past 
eleven years, he has been largely responsi 
ble for the remarkable activity which has 
pervaded all departments of the Company, 
and for its extraordinary growth aud its 
wreat increase in strength. When Mr. Mc- 
Curdys took charge of the Company as its 
Pre-ivent 118 asrets were only about $100,- 
000,000, and its surplus, on # 444% vasis, was 
abuut $12.000,00u. ‘lhese figures have 1n- 
creased 16 Its present ones—8205,000 000 of 
assets, and $22 500,000 surplus ov a 4% basis. 
Whbeu Mr McUuray became Presideut the 
total amounvt of lusurapce in lurce was 
about $852,000,000, whereas it 1s vow $855, 
000,000. While President McCardy 1s the 
presiding genius of the Company, he ha-, 
us beads of the different depariuments of the 
usLiLuLlion, Some of the abilest life under- 
Writers In tbe country, Most of whom have 
been for many years conpected with the 
Compavuy. In addition, the Board of Trus- 
ices ol the Mutual Life is composed ot per 
hups as able avd representative a body of 
financiers ano busivess men ascun be found 
aby where in the world. 

Mr. Robert A. Graupiss is Vice President, 
Waiter R. Gilletce 1s General Manager, and 
Frederic Cromwell 1s Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


Experieuce goes to show that during peri- 
ods 0: financial xnd busivess depression life 
josurauce Companies, if managea by ener- 
yetic meu, at leatt wold tueir own, and xen- 
erally lucieare tbeir business. This is ex- 
plained by tle fact that in times of uucer- 
talbly business Wen turn to ie insurance 
as Offering them a certainty when ail otper 
financial ubings fail. The weveral business 
ot life insurance during 1*¥4 bus been goud, 
und on the whole exceptiupally goud. The 
companies have largeiy increased their in- 
surance in force, aud their assets have 
xrowo, and they are stropger at the end of 
Loe year toan at its bexinuing. 

The Mavhettan duiiug the year has seen 
the compietion of 1ts tall building, and has 
eccupied its Lew offices. lt 18 now in its 
forty sixth year of business, during which 
Lime IL bus pursued @ CuLservalive, and at 
ihe sume time evergetic course, tue result 
beivg that 1t bad $61,618,675.27 of insurance 
In Jurceou the first of January, 1805. Its 
aSrels AL Lhe same Lime were $13,965,588 80, 
aud its surplus was $1,049,026. 10. 

Henry B. Stokes 1s Presiveut, J. L. Halsey 
is Vie President, H. Y. Wemple is Secoud 
Vice Fresiueut, and W. UC. Frazee is Secre- 
lary. 








INSURANCE. 
t S29 Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


$400,000 00 

1,696,019 G62 

36,591 47 

1,054,236 07 

Tetal Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..83,156,.547 16 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFrrice—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





1895 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


1851. 1895. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS8B. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


N, MARTIN V. WOOD, 
LEY, EDW 
LA 





NKS 

bo UG LARS " {SATTERLEE 
PP, KD LOVELL 

1 URETH, SOHN LE FFINGW EL L, 
FOX THKODORE K. COOK, 
che Sonn LES F. iuKOOKS, 


ert In exsnow 
No. 346 BROADWAY. 
Branch Office, 60 Cedar St., New York. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 





Assets, 





1895. 


7 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it tbat the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plane of yo yy and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These st. t possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously te mpe by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally tor either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at tne option of the politcy-hold4er. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
a UR FORD 


lashter. 
Medical bear. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank. 

. Builder. 

H. PE RKINS IR. Preat. Imp.& Srasveres. Bank. 
vaMes Ke PLUM ather. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


Kk 1UH EY. FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital $500,000 00 
a for reinsurance and all other 

1 pa ¢ 





TOTAL, ASSETS, Jan Ist, 18% 82,395,406 2:2 
_THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











1876. vom 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢O., 
Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, -—~ 
W BATES rop, 
sna Mie elity and urglary Policies, 
§ PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT 
Losse $5,480,525.02, ‘On, 





FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


Manhattan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1850. 
Total Payments to Policy Holders 
since organization, 


$37,000,000. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
JAN.18ST, 1895. 

INCOME DURING 1894.. 

PAYMENTS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS 1°94 

RESERVE ON POLICIES 
(COMBINED EXPERI- 
ENCE, 4 PER CENT.) 
AND ALL OTHER LIA- 
BILITIES 

SURPLUS (COMBINED 
EXPERIENCE, 4 PER 
CENT.) *1,049 026 10 


ASSETS JAN. 18T, 1895..813,965,588 80 
*SURPLUS BY FORMER 
NEW YORK STAND- 
ARD 4 1-3 PER CENT... 


$61.618.675 27 
2,723,202 76 


1,831,615 75 


12,916,562 70 


$1,800,000 00 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Vice Pres. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 2p VICE PREs. 
W. C. FRAZEE, SECRETARY. 
J. H. GIFFIN, JR., Asst. SEC’y. 
E. L. STABLER ACTUARY. 
W. B. LANE, Sup’T OF AGENCIES. 


M.B. DU BOIS, M.D.) 50 verona 
G. W. WELLS, M.D., § PE YSICIANS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
JOHN H. WATSON, BENJ. F. TRACY, 
HENRY B. STOKES, ROBERT 8. GREEN, 
OLIN G. WALBRIDGE, HYMAN BLUM, 
E.H. SCHELL, JOHN W. HUNTER, 
E. A. WALTON, JACOB NAYLOR, 
ANDREW MILLS, JAMES STOKES, 
D. H. MCALPIN, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD, PHILIP BISSINGER, 
GEORGE H. MCLEAN, CORNELIUS DL. WOOD, 
JOHN KING, N. F. PALMER, JR., 
ARTEMUS H. HOLMES, SPENCER H.SMITH, 
HENRY 8B. PEIRCE, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
EMIL F. DEL BONDIO, WALTER C, STOKES, 
WM. H. OAKLEY, BENJ. GRIFFIN, 
JAMES OTIS HOYT, DAVID H. ROWLAND, 
THOMAS F. OAKES, EDW. V. Z. LANE, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 

Reserves for Insurance in 
OTC, CLC........ecceecceeeeeers ° 

Net Sarplus 

Policy-holders’ Surplus 

Gross Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 28 
2,511,269 26 
6,754,908 7:23 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN.” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ase’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, II. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
G. BULLOCK. President 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. ee ceoecee- ++++-- 89,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 














©. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


SURANCE COMPANY OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


February 28, 1895, 
WHY BUSINESS MEN INSURE. 


BECAUSE OTHERS INSURE. 


ALL men are led and influenced by the 
force of example. If John Wanamaker, 
Ex Postmaster-General of the United 
States of America, and one of its most suc- 
cessful business men, deems it wise to 
carry $1,550,000 of Life Insurance; if 
Clement Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., 
as one of many other sagacions men, thinks 
ita safeguard to beinsured for $200,000 ; if 
Albert A. Pope, of Boston, the great bicycle 
manufacturer, as another example of a 
clear headed business man, thivks it safer 
to carry $255,000, or if J. R. Whipple, the 
well-known proprietor of Young’s Hotel 
and Parker House, Boston, carries over 
$500,000, should not such examples of the 
immense importance of Life Insurance ag 
a business necessity exert a marked ivflu- 
ence upon the conduct of the other enter- 
prising mercantile men of this country ? 


BECAUSE IT COMMENDS ITSELF, 


Life insurance as offered by The Mutual 
Life,of New York,commends itself toevery 
prudent and intelligent man of business, 
The kind of insurance which it places to 
the credit of every succesful applicant 
furnishes the best possible results at so low 
a net cost to the assured as to make its 
contracts the cheapest in the world, while 
its enormous assets of nearly $199,000,- 
000.00, as a guaranty of every ri-k, makes 
it also the safest to insure in. Every dol. 
lar of its assets belongs, first, last and all 
the time, toitsinsured. It deservedly holds 
a foremost place among the great financial 
institutions of the world, and it offers ad- 
vantages under all its policy contracts un- 
equaled by any other company of its kind, 
BECAUSE IT SAVES CAPITAL. 


Thousands of business men in America 
to day have all their capital embarked in 
their business, and they must keep it intact 
and active if the business venture is to be 
successful. If the head of the firm or 
cither one of the partners is removed by 
death, a forced winding up of the business 
may result most disastrously to all con- 
cerned. Unexpected and forced settle- 
ments combined with shrinkage in values 
of merchandise and securities would have 
wrought ruin to many prosperous business 
concerns now in existence, unless prevent- 
ed by timely insurance contracts in the 
Mutual Life. The promptly paid policy of 
The Great Company has often resulted ina 
business left intact and prosperous, to be 
successfully carried on for the benefit of 
survivors, and families suddenly deprived 
of support and protection have been placed 
above the fear of want and suffering. 
BECAUSE IT MEANS SAFETY. 

To the thoughtful business man Life In- 
surance should even take precedence of 
Fire Insurance as a measure of safety. 
Fire may never destroy the house or the 
store, but death is inevitable and: must 
eventually destroy the life. If stock and 
buildings are burned, the insurance money 
may serve to replace them; but a life termi- 
nated, however much insured, cannot be 
restored by the payment of the claim, since 
no adequate money can be placed on a hu- 
man life. Life insurance does not attempt 
this, but the producing po ver of the life, 
the energy and force of character which 
created and developed the business in 
which it was engaged, or the home it sup- 
ported, may be compersated for in some 
degree by insurance money promptly paid. 


BECAUSE IT PROTECTS. 

Life Insurance is like the wall of a great 
city—it protects on every hand. A busi- 
ness man may have stocks and bonds and 
real estate ; his death may make it imper- 
ative that these be realized on; but the 
“bears” may, for the moment, rule 00 
’Change, and the real estate markets be at 
the lowest point. When the neccessary 
settlement sale is made and the estate 
stands to be aserious loser. a “‘ Mutual Life 
Policy” will pro‘ect the bonds and real 
estate, and secure the heirs in the col 
tinued benefit of those sources of revenue. 
A policy of Life Insurance with the ready 
cash it provides has often saved large & 
tates from sactifice and ruin by avoiding 
the immediate necessity for selling real oF 





personal assets on a falling market, —Ad? 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OP NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st 1894 





Income 


Received for Premiums ws ae oe §©6 $86,123,163 82 
From all other Sources Base gsgee Sines 11,897,706 12 $48,020,869 94 





Disbursements 
To Poliep-heldens for Claimsby Death... ... ... ... $11,929,794 94 
“ * Endowments, Dividends &c.... 9,159,462 14 
For all other accounts Sc eacen Sees! Esl Gauss GeO? Nee 9,789,634 18 





$30,878,891 26 
Assets ; 


United States Bonds and other Securities ... ... ... $83,970,690 67 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage ash ceuee lass 71,339,415 92 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds... ... 00.0... cee cee oe 11,366,100 00 
Real Estate peEMNGieM ered) lane hiacemricde! sek” sees) ceux aes 21,691,733 39 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies sea eee renee ees 9,655,198 91 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums &c. ... ... ... 6,615,645 07 


$204,638,783 96 

Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, Company’s 
Standard, American 4 per cent... ... ... ... .. 182,109,456 14 
0 ee ae Yl 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed .. $750,290,677 97 
Insurance and Annuities in force Dec. 31 1894 .. 855,207,778 42 














Increase in Total Income oe one. Wade- ewes ese Cae ave ooo QR rraree 
Increase in Premium Income Tecleak cette: Tebwn titan ta 2,528,825 84 
Increase in Assets Gen! eee) ese Lessoiioee? “ess Jese) ea Jesemnisies MU 
Increase in Surplus... ... ... ... ee ere 4,576,718 91 
Increase of Insurance and Susaitinn in nr .: «. 61,923,039 96 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuet D, Bascock Rospert OLYPHANT Rurus W. PeckHam Aucustus D, Jui.uiarp 
Grorce S, Cor Georce F, Baker - Hopart HErRIcK CuHarves E, Miter 
Richarp A, McCurpy Dup.tey Otcotr m. P. Dixon Wa ter R. GILLetre 
James C, HoLpEN Freperic CROMWELL Ropert A. GRANNISS H. Water Wiss 
HERRMANN C. von Post uLigN T. Davigs Henry H. Rocers Grorce G, Haven 
ALEXANDER H, Rice OBERT SEWELL no. W. AUCHINCLOSS ApriAN Isguin, Jr. 
Lewis May S. V. R. CruGer HEODORE MorFORD Grorce S. Bowpoin 
OLivER HARRIMAN Cuares R, HENDERSON Witiiam Bascock Tuo, A, Havemgver 
Henry W, Smiru GrorGce Buss Stuyvesant Fisu 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presivent 
WALTER R, GILLETTE General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD ad Vice-President HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr. Corresponding Secretary 
WILLIAM J. EASTON Secretary ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
JOHN A. FONDA Assistant Treasurer JAMES TIMPSON ad Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS Cashier EDWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 
EMORY MCCLINTOCK LL.D., F.I.A., Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr. Assistant Actuary WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
CHARLES A, PRELLER Auditor HENRY S, BROWN Assistant Comptroller 


EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 


MepicaL Directors: 
_GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets.........c.ccccecccsccccssscscseessseseseeteeesesseses $8,570,838 69 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York [n- 














PRIOR TIOMTAONG ANS 0.650:..5:0:00500'se0sncccecseeceseeseeecedsscceeeecesseesstee i $7,885,517 66 
Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets........... sedcocccecovcesesvccces Op tOG—Oee OO 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary: 
WILLIAM A. MAR SHALL, Actuary. " 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G, LOW, Counsel. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post Office Square, pate, Mass. 





SETS, Dee. 31, 1894 ....... 
tenets seinen aR SUSIE US Si, AAeAB «Bie ot 
$2,035,428 77 





LIF FE RATE 
sued at the ola F ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


pole! Cash aaleedens are paid upon all 


a Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 

sured’. paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
P is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

amphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 





JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


STEPHEN H.RHODES, President; ROLAND O.LAMB, Sec’y; 
WILLIAM S. SMITH, Actuary. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, January 30, 1895. 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Under the provision of the law of this Commonwealth, requiring triennial examination of ali its insur- 
ance corporations, the usual investigation of the affairs of this Company has just been completed. 

All the assets claimed by the Company have been examined in detail, each item having been separately 
verified and checked, and the amounts found to agree with great uniformity with those appearing in the 
Company’s official stat t-—the only cases where any variation is noticed are where the Company has 
conservatively claimed less values than have been allowed by the examiners. 

The items of liability have in the same manner been separately investigated. The net premium reserve 
which comprises 98 per cent. of the total liability, has been computed from the registers of the Insurance 
Department. These registers under the practice of the Department constitute an entirely separate and 
distinct record of the policy accounts of the Company, and in this respect area complete history of the policy 
transactions from the beginning, accounting for in respect to the ordinary business, every policy issue in 
consecutive numbers, as well as the date and manner of termination of all those which have ceased to be in 
force. The computation of the reserve by the Department is, therefore, from independent records, and a 
matter wholly distinct from that of the Company, and in the present case corroborates with great exactness 
the results found in the office of the Company. 








ASSETS. 
PRD Boivin vive cccccsicccseccceses 
Demme and CtOGN Bide ccccccccccccccccses 
os sca ccccuuhanendendiensciwedbhuauneneietesoundawedinets ‘ 
Cash in Office and Banks........ haedA ahh ateNdiaietanhGereNieausnaenenekounens * 178,202 22 






Accrued Interest and Rent.. 
Net Deferred and Unpaid Premiums. re 


128,768 05 
125,173 45 





Agents’ Balances, Personal Loans, etc..... eenapianen cceauands aaenes conan $15,927 73 _ 
FMRI Soild jcc asiuaidonsaxiaesiiauscia aun ad onasuuducdveninesevanwaceasuconwude $6,673,254 76 
LIABILITIES, 
TRG PE vivo cnccncnivndecee Kocencesccncedsseccts qaueguceevsunevances eee $5,897,834 00 
Claims in process of Adjustment............... pehineudcubeinacnaeatecevcensendéudauds 33,120 00 
Surrender Values Claimable and Premiums paid in advance.. mum«£;»rns Gan 
Dividends Due Policy-holders....... wenaiaiaes NG auhecURseunereebadieecennaunneuess 17,007 37 
Special Dividend Reserve and all other Liabilities. ... 102,659 29 
ON Badd cctiviectenconssarscecenens KendtidiinaiudiieamiasvhuosntnceeeniT $6,116,744 88 
Surplus....... ENE RCM eR OTe a nT OP ee MT 556,509 88 
New Insurance written during 1894, $40,046,617 OO. 
INCREASE IN SURPLOS......... diacusnnewen Since last triennial examination. $213,229 62 
INCREASE IN GROSS Asses. Reecitednesnewe ™ - - 2,291,663 39 
INCREASE IN INCOMB........00ceeeeesceees ” = * 1,617,706 78 
INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING 
BEN Sp cdneccndcecsccnecdesercaceds a = « 37,040,446 00 


This Company was incorporated and commenced business in 1862, and has, therefore, been continuously 
under the provisions of the non-forfeiture laws of the Commonwealth, the first of which was enacted in 1861. 
The design of these laws was to prevent the confiscation of the accrued values of life insurance policies, in 
case the insured was unable or unwilling to continue his premium payments, and to require the substantial 
equivalent of such values to be applied to the benefit of the owner of the policy either in cash or extended 
insurance. Previous to these enactments there was no restraint whatever upon any life insurance company 
in this respect, and the rule among the companies of the country generally had been rank forfeiture of the 
entire values and interests of lapsed policies, but by the influence of these laws, although they applied only 
to Massachusetts Companies, there has resulted an entire change in the practice of the Companies generally 
throughout the country, until now it is rare to find one in which the rights and equities of the insured in 
this regard are not fully or largely recognized. 

In the entire history of this Company, as may be said in common of all the five Massachusetts Life Com- 
panies, no obligation has been defaulted, nor any just claim lacked prompt satisfaction. Their records are 
clear and honorable, a pride and credit to the financial and fiduciary Inetitutions of the Commonwealth and 
country. And while not in the slightest degree reflecting upon or disparaging the soundness or goodness of 
the many excellent Companies admitted to transact business in this State, or implying that any of them are 
not as good as our Massachusetts Companies, the Commissioner is entirely free to say that he does not believe 
any other State has any better companies than the five regular life companies of this Commonwealth. 

The substantial advance made by this Company since the last triennial examination makes pertinent 
and interesting a comparison of its progress and the development of its business within the recent yeurs. 

During the first half of its existence the Company followed the usual plans of life, endowment and term 
insurance. In 1879 it commenced the business of Industrial Insurance, ani with one exception was the first 
company in this country to engage in this clase of business, and it bas steadily and conservatively pursued 
it until its present assured and established condition has been attained. Although the efforts of the manage- 
ment have been largely directed to this plan, the usual or so-called Ordinary business has not been neglected. 
As an evidence of this it will be seen that the amount of new insurance written in that Department during 
1804 was $6,900,550, an amount in excess of that written in any other year of the Company's history. That the 
Industrial plan entirely meets the needs of those for whom it was particularly designed, is manifested by its 
success, which is so marked and prominent. 

The Industrial plan consists distinctively of the issue of policies for limited amounts at correspondingly 
easy rates of premiums, having as its basis a weckly collection of five cents, the design being to bring the 
much-needed and desired benefits of life insurance within the reach of those who are unable to accumulate 
or provide in a single sum the annual amount necessary to meet the costs of the usual and so-called Ordindry 
forms in use by the companies generally. 

The proceeds of these smail policies are designed and intended for meeting medical and other attendant 
charges of last sickness and asa burial fund,and in a majority of instances meet the need which would 
otherwise have to be supplied by charity, or be a public charge. 

The disbursements by the Industrial Companies of their mauy millions annually among scores of thou- 
sands of families have already produced an effect very marked and notable, as observed by the charitable 
institutions and relief societies, in a diminution of calls for their aid. The number of these policies in force 
on December 31, 1894, in the three leading Industrial Companies was 6,496,981, insuring $766,231,386, an increase 
of 1,016,627 policies and $131,318,590 of insurance during the year. 

As encouragersand promoters of self-respect and thrift, among those for whom these polictes are design. 
ed, the Industrial Companies are recognized and esteemed as powerful factors, and their wonderful growth 
and increase in membership is a matter for earnest and sincere congratulation. 

The distributions of surplus of this Company as regards the Ordinary business are made annually, and 
as may be seen by comparison with the premium receipts of that class, make a very favorable indication of 
prudence and economy of management; for, as appears by the annual statements submitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department, this Company ranks in class of four companies excelling in liberality in this 
respect. The distributions to the Industrial policies are made once in five years—the very great detail of 
allotting and applying the dividends to the hundreds of thousands of these policies would make a more fre- 
quent distribution an unwarrantable expense. 

The following table, compiled-from the official records of this Department, shows the progress of the 
Company during the past ten years. 
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YEAR.| INcomg. | OUTGO. | ASSETS. |LIABILITIES.| SURPLUS. |O porce. 
| | 
1884 (006 49,000 | $2,024,923 | g2.410487 | © $214,406 | <§17,804,710— 
1885 06.318 ever 2,747,497 2494 9152 2h 565 21°466,371 
1886 984,587 52705 2,875,581 2.616,410 250,171 26,784,420 
1887 1,197,979 1,011,064 3,070,649 2,831,361 230 288 3298, 204 
1888 17480, 163 1, B,B17 2A 3,044,414 272/810 30,311,096 
1880 1;799,543 1,535, "548,338 3,265,017 283.063 45,879,057 
1800 2,180,022 1,780,083 8,067,010 3,628, 1( 341, 55,803,940 
1801 2,572,388 2°179.470 4,381,501 4,088,311 343,280 05108794 
1902 8,114,613 2,484,507 5,061,651 4,632) 420,024 | 7B 18,546 
1808 8,747,183 8,060,684 5,788,017 5,303,856 485,061 88,981.72 
1804 | 4,190,076 3,818,588 6,673,255 6,116,745 556,510 | 102,149,180 
SEAL. 





Insurance Commissioner. 





pplication to the Company’s Office. J.M. ALLEN, President. 
aad. B. LATENENS, Presiden W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
. PTRULL, See 4 retary, ¥. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 
WM. B. TURN Angt. Sec 5. B. PIEROER. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Gid and Young. 
WHICH WAY? 


BY CHARLES LEMUEL THOMPSON. 


“WHERE shall I go ?” said Jim, 
Jim from the country wide, 

As he stood in the narrow street 
Where the crowd swept in a tide,— 

** Where shall I go ?” said Jim. 


***To the church’ my mother said, 
‘When you are lonesome or blue— 

To the church, my boy, and think 
Of the old folks lonesome too ;’— 

But where shall I go ?” said Jim. 


s‘ Here isthe church! It is dark, 
The door piled high with snow, 

Tne windows are coid and stark, 
And dim in a ghastly row,— 

Where shall I go ?”’ said Jim. 


With a flash from a swinging door 

A song flowed out to him: 
**It is warm and bright, and more 

Like home than a church,” said Jim ;— 
** But where shall I go ?”’ said Jim. 


“It will break her heart I know 
Up there in the country side ;” 
But the church was banked with snow, 
And the door of sin stood wide,— 
‘* Where else shall I go ?’’ said Jim, 
New Yous City. 
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SHANSI FOLKLORE. 


THE GCOD MAGISTRATE AND THE 
OLD WITCH. 





BY FRANCIS M. PRICE, 


In olden time, as stories go, in a little 
hut on the banks of a small stream in 
Southern Shansi, there lived a lonely old 
woman. 

Now either because she was old, shriv- 
eled, and hai ashrill, squeaky voice, or 
because she was peculiar, avoided her 
neighbors, and had the habit, when alone, 
of talking to herself, the people of her 
native place came to believe that she held 
communications with the spirits —the 
gods and genii of that locality, The old 
woman, observing the estimation in which 
she was held by them, shrewdly favored 
the delusion, and at last, encouraged by 
the overcredulous people, boldly an- 
nounced that the river god was accus- 
tomed to speak to her. Many believing 
her, spread the rumor and soon it was 
generally conceded that old Mrs. Wu, who 
dwelt on the river bank, sustained aspecial 
and mysterious relation to this river deity. 

The common people of China implicitly 
believe that Lung Wang, the Dragon 
king, who, not only controls the rain 
and thunder, but is the symbol of all 
social, political and moral prosperity, espe- 
cially delights in the winding ways of the 
rivers and often descends and travels in 
them. The river god, therefore, has a 
very important influence on their prosper- 
ity, and is worshiped almost universally 
by country people. 

It is not surprising, then, that the peo- 
ple were glad to believe that there was one 
in their midst who could convey their 
messages to him and receive his answers. 

During one of the dry seasons that are 
so frequent in Shansi, the people became 
alarmed lest they should lose their crops 
andat last came tothe old woman. ‘‘There 
has been no rain for many days,” they 
said, ‘‘our crops are drying up, and we 
fear that we and our children shall perish. 
We have burned incense and prayed to 
the god, but heis angry, and Heaven is 
not propitious. Why does the god refuse 
tohear us? What shall wedo? Tell us 
what will please him that the rain may 
come, our crops ripen, and we have food 
for our little ones.” 

The shrewd old woman saw her oppor- 
tunity, that now she had the people in 
her power, and could make capital of 
them ; but she did not betray her satisfac- 
tion. 

“I cannot tell why Lung Wang does 
not send the rain; and what canI do? I 
am only a poor old woman, without money 
or sons ; do you think I can compel the 
dragon to send the rain?” So saying she 
lighted her pipe and sat down to smoke 
with the appearance of supreme indiffer- 
ence, 

**But you can intercede with the river 
god for us,” they cried, “You can ask 
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him why the rains are withheld, why he 
is angry, and what we must do to secure 
his favor. Will you allow our poor little 
children to die of starvation without try- 
ing to help us? Inquire now for us, and 
if you are successful your name will be 
held in honor, and our children will burn 
incense at your grave.” 

Thus entreated the old witch yielded, 
and told the people to come the next day 
to receive the answer. So the crowd 
dispersed to spread the word that the 
witch would give them an answer from 
the god the next day, and the old woman 
sat down to make her plans for deceiving 
them. 

The next day a great crowd gathered 
from all paris of the country to hear the 
old wi'ch’s answer, so strong had become 
the belief in her supernatural power, and 
wai ed patiently for her to come forth of 
her own will and speak to them. For 
those who play on the superstitions of 
ignora’t people, ability to appear myste- 
rious is indispensable; and now this old 
witch endeavored to be as mysterious and 
strange as possible in giving her answer, 
Sh> kept them waiting a long time; she 
made her door fast, and refused to answer 
their summons; and she kept up an 
unintelligible conversation with herself, 
which fact those standing near the door 
reported to the crowd. 

At last she came out and said: ‘‘ The 
god is not angry but pleased that you de- 
sire to do him a favor ; he is also gratified 
that you have built a shrine, burnt incense 
and made offerings before him, and 
sought his protection.” 

When these remarks were made the 
people were greatly pleased, and waited 
eagerly for the old woman to continue. 

**The god is not difficult to please,” she 
continued, ‘‘as you well know; for you 
have only given him a few cash to builda 
shrine and buy incense sticks, and in re- 
turn he has given you great prosperity.” 

This they all admitted to be true. 

‘* Now, if the god should ask for a very 
costly present, you would not give it ; and 
s0 you cannot have rain and a fruitful 
season.” 

‘* What does the god require?” the peo- 
ple cried. 

**Why should I tell if you will not 
promise to give it to him?” she replied, 

‘* We will give him a valuable present,” 
they said; ‘‘ tell us what he wants,” 

The old witch shook her head, quietly 
lighted her pipe, and sat down to smoke, 
mumbling something in an undertone 
which they could not understand, 

After much persuasion the old woman 
said: ‘‘ You live with your families and 
have your sons and daughters; the god 
has neither wife nor children, and desires 
you to give him a young maiden for a 
wife, that he may be happy as you are.” 

Human sacrifice has never obtained in 
Chinese religions; and while suicide is 
often extolled, and posthumous honors 
conferred on those who destroy their lives 
for the sake of others, human offerings to 
the” gods are repugnant to the Chinese 
mind. True, the gods are accused of kid- 
naping young girls, but this is considered 
a crime, and condemned; for in China 
even the gods are accused of wickedness, 
and their actions approved or condemned, 
according to their nature So, then, 
when the god demanded a fair young 
maiden for a wife, the people demurred. 

‘*Let the god demand food or money, 
and we will give it,” they said; ‘‘ but 
whoever heard of a river god demanding 
such a gift.” 

The disappointment was great, for the 
drought was severe; but as no one knew 
on whom the choice might fall, each 
feared for his own dear ones, and hesi- 
tated to consent to this cruel demand, 

The witch, however, seemed perfectly 
indifferent, and refused to say another 
word; and soon there were those who 
began to speak in her favor, probably at 
first those who had no children, 

“The god gives us all we have; we 
farmers cannot live without rain. If we 
do not secure his favor we shall all perish, 
and then what will become of our fair 
maidens? Is it too much that we should 
give him one of our girls when we have 
80 many for our own sons?” 

These and many other things of like 


nature were urged, and finally prevailed 
with the crowd; and, tho reluctantly, they 
promised to make the cruel offering. A 
day was appointed to receive the maiden, 
and Mrs. Wu, having selected a beautiful 
young girl, received her from the hands 
of the parents in the presence of the 
crowd, and promised to deliver her to the 
river god. 

A few days thereafter, by a striking 
coincidence, heavy showers fell upon the 
thirsty earth, the wells and springs were 
again filled with sweet water, and the 
fields were fresh with new life and beau- 
ty. This was decisive proof to these peo- 
ple that the god had accepted their offer- 
ing ; and from this time the witch’s power 
over them was complete—a power she 
was not slow to use. 

The first offering was only the begin- 
ning of sorrows; for a superstition is 
‘‘ cruel as the grave,” and the votaries of 
idolatry are fleeced and oppressed with 
a hard, relentless hand. The following 
summer another maiden was demanded 
by the witch and given by the prople, 
who now dared not refuse the offering ; 
and ina few years it becamg well under- 
stood that the god must be propitiated 
with a maiden every year. The people 
bore this with charaeteristic patience, 
knowing that it was impossible to resist 
the demands made upon them. 

For the rich, however, there is always 
a way to avoid such things ; money pre- 
vails where nothing else will, They could 
redeem their daughters by giving large 
sums of money, and this many of them 
were glad to do. After a few years so 
large was the sum realized from this 
source and the sale of girls (for traffic in 
girls is common, and these maidens were 
secretly conveyed by emissaries of the old 
woman to distant parts and sold, to be 
wives or slaves), that it was decided to 
build a temple in honor of the river god. 
A large temple was erected in which 
were scores of idols, both small and 
great, and priests to conduct the service 
at the altars. 

The presence of the temple both 
strengthened the superstition and sa'is- 
fied the people, for, with this monument 
of their devotion before their eyes, they 
felt more secure in the favor of their 
deity, and knew what became of the re- 
demption money paid over t) the old 
witch, Still a victim was offered each 
year, the demands on the rich grew more 
and more burdensome, and there seemed 
no escape from the cruel cust>m. 

There were doubtless many of the more 
intelligent people who did not fully be- 
lieve in the power of the river god ; but, 
having no knowledge of the true God, and 
with a half-conscious, unexpressed fear of 
the hidden powers, they feared to resist 
the popular sentiment in favor of this 
custom, The county officials knew that 
the people were being deceived, but they 
found it easiest simply to ignore the cus- 
tom on the ground that it was not within 
their province to interfere with the peo- 
ple in their religious practices. 

But the wicked cannot always triumph 
even in heathen lands; deliverance was 
to rise for this cruelly afflicted people, 
and punishment fall on their wicked 
oppressors. According to the system of 
government in China, an official cannot 
remain long in one city, and new magis- 
trates are sent every three or four years 
from distant places to supersede the old 
ones, and these in turn are sent to other 
parts of the Empire. In general the peo- 
ple do not think much of their officials, 
and are satisfied if they do not oppress 
them ; good officers, however, are highly 
esteemed and their memory fondly 
cherished. 

A new magistrate was sent to this coun- 
ty ; he was a man of intelligence and 
character, and truly devoted to the inter- 
ests of the people. Soon after his arrival 
rumors reached him of the prevalence of 
this horrible superst:tion, and on the day 
appointed to receive the maiden he’ sent 
his servants secretly to observe the pro- 
ceedings and report to him. He was hor- 
rified at the cruelty of the old witch, who, 
his quick eye discerned, was the criminal 
in the case, and his heart was sad for the 
people so completely deceived and so 
heartlessly oppressed, According to the 
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teaching of the sages, a good ruler wil] 
endeavor to be a father to his people, and 
treat them as a father treats his children ; 
and this good magistrate could not be in. 
different to the sufferings of the people 
now under his care. 

He determined to destroy this supersti. 
tion and deliver his people; but what 
could he do? He saw that no words of hig 
would weigh against the authority of the 
old witch who had so long deluded the 
people ; for as the roots of the tares nad 
so entwined round the roots of the wheat 
that the tares could not be rooted out, so 
this superstition had struck root deep 
down into the hearts and life of the peo. 
ple, and to attempt to destroy it by force 
would simply destroy this magistrate’s 
power to do his people good. He must 
deal prudently in this case, if he would 
deliver his people. He therefore laid hig 
plans in secret, and patiently waited hig 
opportunity to accomplish his purposes, 

The following summer the usual an- 
nouncement went forth that the witch 
had secured a beautiful maiden for their 
river god, and that on a set day she would 
be presented to him with appropriate cer- 
emonieg. 

The day arrived, and a large crowd as- 
sembled to witness the scene ; for latterly 
the *‘maiden offering” had become a 
special feast, and theatrical troups were 
secured on that occasion to perform in the 
presence of the idols for the amusement 
of the people. At this time the scene in 
and around the temple was a gay one; 
crackers were firing, drums beating, mu- 
sicians playing, and gorgeously colored 
flags and strips of paper, with appropriate 
mottoes written on them, were streaming 
from all parts of the grounds. 

Over the band-stand was seen in large 
colored characters this notice: ‘‘ Pao ta 
shen en”’—We should recompense the 
favor of the gods. On astring which was 
stretched across the road above the heads 
of the crowd were these words: ‘‘ Yu en 
pao en”—He who receives favors must 
requite them, 

On both sides of the temple court were 
stands where all kinds of food and con- 
fectionery were temptingly exposed for 
sale, Everything was arranged to catch 
the eye, thrill the ear and please the taste. 

In the midst of all this gayety the old 
witch walked about in triumph. 

There was one, however, in that vast 
assembly who must have been in great 
agony, namely, the young girl wao was 
about to be torn from her home and 
friends and given into the hands of the 
old witch; and, doubtless, there were 
many who were sad inthe midst of the 
revelry when they thought of the fate of 
the unfortunate maiden, 

The presentation hour arrived, and the 
young girl was led out, her face closely 
veiled, but adorned in gay and fancy 
colors, as a bride goes forth to meet her 
husband. The scene was pathetic and 
deeply impressive, and the crowd stood in 
breathless silence expecting to see the 
witch lead the girl away to her unknown 
fate. But suddenly the ceremony was 
interrupted. 

The cry of runners was heard in the 
rear, calling on the people to clear the way 
for the mazistrate, who was coming, with 
a large retinue of servants, to witness the 
ceremony. He was welcomed with & 
shout of approval. 

Their old magistrate had never attended 
this ceremony, and it was hailed as a good 
omen and an evidence of his interest iD 
the poor people that the new official should 
come to this feast. « 

The way was soon cleared, and amid 
the noise of firecrackers and drums, and 
the applause of the crowd the magistrate, 
seated in a richly colored and gayly dee 
orated sedan chair, preceded and followed 
by his retainers, was carried by eight men 
in bright uniform and set down near the 
old witch. : 

A place of honor was provided for him, 
and he quietly took his seat, the cynosure 
of alleyes, His satin robe embroidered 
with gold glistening in the sun, the crowd 
of ragamuffins bearing long poles topped 
with red tablets, the uniform and military 
bearing of his servants, and, above all, the 
dignified but kindly face of the 
himself, added a new and striking featare 
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qo the already impressive scene. Polite- 
ly, and with becoming dignity, the mag- 
jstrate requested that they proceed with 
the ceremony; and again the girl was 
Jed out into the presence of the crowd. 

‘Who is this distinguished person you 
are leading by the hand?” the magistrate 
inquired. 

“This is the young maiden we have de- 
voted to the god of the river,” answered 
the old witch. 

‘‘ What kind of a maiden does the god 
desire?” he again asked. 

The old woman was somewhat alarmed, 
but boldly answered: ‘‘ We dwell with 
our husbands and wives, our sons and 
daughters, while the god who is so boun- 
tiful to us dwells alone ; he moved Heaven 
to send us rain and caused our crops to 
grow, so that we are prosperous and 
happy; and he asks in return that we give 
give him a beautiful maiden to be his 
wife.” 

Having said this she started to lead the 
girl into the temple; but she was agaio 
interrupted by the magistrate : ‘‘ The god 
of the river is wise and choice in his de- 
mands, for who among us does not desire 
a young and beautiful wife; but if we 
should fail to send him such a maiden as 
he demanded we might offend him, and 
the result would be calamitous. Is it not 
true, even among men, that, if a man is 
deceived with reference to his bride, and 
finds her who was said to be beautiful 
not to possess a single charm, h3 is very 
angry, and, altho he must keep her and 
treat her as his wife, is never satisfied 
with her? How much more must this 
be true among the gods. Have you not 
in past years, after giving the god a 
maiden, had seasons of drought?” To 
this they all assented, and the magistrate 
continued: ‘‘It is necessary to exercise 
care in this matter. Remove now the veil 
and let us all see if this young woman is 
worthy to be the consort of the great god 
of the river.” ; 

Now so many girls had been sacrificed 
and so many rich people had redeemed 
their daughters that of the few remaining 
to choose from none could boast of beauty. 
When, therefore, the veil was removed 
from the trembling girl’s face the people 
expressed great surprise, for she was very 
homely, 

The magistrate observed the surprise of 
the people, and said: ‘‘The noble deity 
has requested of us a beautiful maiden, 
fit to be the consort of his honourable 
majesty ; but this maiden is not possessed 
of a single charm. Look at her; is she 
such as the god demanded? Is she fair to 
look upon ?” 

“‘No, no,” the people answered quickly; 
‘she is not fair; she is not beautiful.” 

‘*What shall we do, then?” he said ; 
“for we dare not offer this homely girl to 
the honorable god. Can any one tell us 
what todo? Can the honorable Mrs. Wu 
say what we shall do ?” 

No one spoke a word; for they knew 
that the magistrate had more to say, and 
they waited in respectful silence. 

“It occurs to me that there is one thing 
that we can do,” the magistrate continued, 
“which will cause some delay, but will 
avert the danger of offending the god. 
Let this young woman be returned to her 
parents to become the wife of some hum- 
ble farmer, and let her live virtuously, 
and industriously spin, weave and cook 
for her husband and children; and let 
messengers be sent into all parts of the 
County to search out and bring hither the 
beautiful maidens, and we will select one 
who by her personal qualities, both of 
body and mind, shall be worthy to con- 
sort with our honorable god. When all 
is ready we ourselves will condescend to 
be present at the ceremony, and make 
sure that the god is well pleased with the 
maiden we offer.” 

With this speech the old witch was well 
Pleased ; but, while the crowd consented 
to the plan, it was evident that they did 
80 with reluctance ; they knew that some 
one must furnish the beautiful girl. This, 
also, the magistrate carefully observed ; 
it was the impression that he had desired 
to make. 

“But,” he said, ‘this makes it neces- 
sary for us to defer the offering until the 

maidens arrive; and as the river god is 








here by appointment to receive his bride, 
it will be a disappointment not to receive 
her to-day; this may offend him and 
bring us to grief. What then shall we 
do?’ 

All were silent, the old witch with the 
others, and breathlessly waited for the 
magistrate to continue. 

‘**We must know the will of the god to- 
day,” hesaid ; ‘‘ ourlives and prosperity de- 
pend on pleasing him; and as there is only 
one here” (turning to the old witch) ‘‘who 
is so highly honored as to be permitted to 
communicate with him, she will certainly 
consult him and, at once, inform us if 
our plan meet his approval.” 

The old witch expressed her willingness 
to do so, and turned to go into the temple. 

‘*No,” said the magistrate, ‘* we do not 
want you to consult an image ; we want 
you to speak to the god himself.” 

**T will speak with the god in his tem- 
ple,” she replied. 

‘*Oh no,” said he; ‘‘ we want to be sure 
that no one of the numerous gods in the 
temple deceives you. In the temple there 
are many gods, in theriver but one. You 
must go down into the river where he 
only can dwell and consult him,” 

The old witch demurred ; but the people 
agreed that she must go, and the magis- 
trate ordered four of his servants to put 
her into the river. 

She screamed, resisted, and called upon 
the priests to protect her; but no one 
offered to help her, and so, whether she 
was willing or no, she must go into the 
river and make good her words. 

The servants pushed her into the water, 
anf as she could not swim, she at once 
sank out of sight. She who had so mer- 
cilessly destroyed others was herself de- 
stroyed without mercy. 

The people waited « long time, some of 
them, doubtless, expecting the old witch 
to rise out of the water and report the de- 
cision of the god; but as the time grew 
longer their faith grew weaker, and soon 
they doubted if she really were a witch. 

The magistrate turned to the crowd and 
said: ‘‘ The ancient sages tell us that we 
should pay proper regard to filial duties 
in order to esteem justly the importance 
of the relations of life; but it has not 
been said, neither is it written in our 
sacred books, that children should be sac- 
rificed to the gods. Were this generally 
practiced, it would destroy the relations of 
life. When I came to live among you I 
desired honestly and faithfully to follow 
the example of oar illustrious ancestors 
and bea father to you. My heart, there- 
fore, was greatly distressed when I learned 
that an old woman had deceived you and 
was robbing you of your beautiful daugh- 
ters. At that time I could do nothing, 
for you were all under the spell of this 
toothless and stupid old hag. To-day I 
have showa you that she has no power ; 
that she has fed you on lies and deluded 
you with falsehoods. It is written in our 
books that ‘injury returns upon him who 
injures’; and so it has proved in this 
case. The old woman has injured you by 
her cruel deceptions, and to-day she has 
received the recompense for her evil deeds 
in her own body. But why speak more 
of this wicked thing? Fish shall be her 
coffsa and water her grave, for so has 
Heaven decreed that the wicked receive 
the reward of the wicked. It is not pleas- 
ing to Heaven that you should destroy 
your children, Is it not written in the 
books of the sages : ‘ Birth and death are 
fixed by Heaven’s decree’? Therefore you 
should not ruthlessly destroy your daugh- 
ters. If we have no daughters, where 
shall our sons obtain wives? Where are 
now the children you have already given 
to the old witch? Gone to be the wives 
of the river god? Impossible! They 
were sent by night into distant parts of the 
Empire, and sold to be the wives and 
slaves of bad men, Will you again be de- 
ceived by an old woman? 

‘No, no; that is impossible,” cried the 
now thoroughly aroused crowd. 

The magistrate waved his hand and 
they were again quiet. ‘‘ Your daughters 
are gone,” said he, ‘and no words of 
mine can restore them to you; your 
money is also gone and cannot be recov- 
ered, You have a temple, but it was 
built by money obtained by cruel decep- 
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tion. There it stands to remind you of 
your misfortunes, a monument of your 
own stupidity and folly. Will good spirits 
dwell in such a place? Let no one dare 
again to bring hither a daughter. Do not 
again add to your shame and confusion 
by burning incense or prostrating your- 
selves before these shrines. Let no one 
senselessly give of his hard earnings to 
repair this unholy place. Do not again 
repeat this folly, but let all earnestly heed 
my words.” 

The magistrate ceased speaking, waved 
his hand in token of dismissal and turned 
away. 

For a moment thereafter there was 
silence, but it was the silence which pre- 
cedes the storm. The crowd began to 
sway to and fro with uncontrollable ex- 
citement, as the heavy top of a great tree 
is swayed by the wind, without thinking 
why it moves. 

And now some raised the cry : ‘‘ Down 
with the temple! out with the priests !” 

The excited crowd took up the cry, and, 
waving their hands and shouting, they 
rushed for the temple. Sooner attempt to 
stop a stampede of wild cattle than this 
excited crowd. They pressed through the 
gates, burst open the doors, climbed on 
the roofs and walle—men, women and 
children, each eager to excel in the work 
of destruction—and hurling the tiles and 
brick as far and as rapidly as their strength 
would allow, they spent their rage in the 
work of the hour. Many and willing 
hands made quick work and soon the 
great structure was razed to the ground. 

Whether the priests were slain, or 
whether they made their escape no one 
ever knew; but they were never seen in 
those parts again. 

The magistrate took his seat in the 
sedan chair, and, followed by the praises 
and thanks of a grateful people, returned 
to his home; and one cannot blame him 
if, under such circumstances, he should 
call to mind the words of the great 

Mencius: ‘‘ He who gains the hearts of 
the people secures the throne.” 

With the death of the old witch and 
the destruction of the temple, the super- 
stition perished never to revive; but the 
rains came as usual, and the harvests 
were as bountiful as when they sacrificed 
their daughters; for the true God of 
Heaven and earth, who ‘*‘ hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,” and of whom 
these poor people have never heard, pitied 
them and mercifully gave them ‘rain 
from heaven,” and ‘fruitful seasons, 
filling their hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” This incident took place many 
years ago, but to-day there are those who 
have heard it from their fathers and de- 
light in telling, for the entertainment of 
their children and friends, the story of 
‘*The Good Magistrate and the Old 
Witch,” 

SIERRA MADRE, CAL. 
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FEBRUARY'S JEWEL. . 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN, 








ONCE ona time in Northern lands, 
A violet so longed to vary 
The slow routine of Spring’s commands, 
It bloomed too soon, in February. 
Alas, it found by fatal test 
That for her children Spring knew best. 


Oh, ne’er had February Frost 
For visitor so fair a flower ! 
And, stopping not to count the cost, 
Now that he had it in his power, 
With chilly kisses froze it hard, 
And yet its beauty never marred. 


But when the flower waif was found, 
No one could know its story cruel ; 
They fettered it with gold around, 
And called it February’s jewel. 
Poor flower, losing e’en its name, 
For Amethyst it now became. 


Since then have others shared its fate ; 
Small wonder tho, to see one shining, 
Transfigured, in such foreign state, 
The truth we have been slow divining ; 
It is, tho called aun Amethyst, 
A Violet the Frost hath kissed. 


LaKewoop, N. J. 





Jimmy: ‘What makes the twenty- 
first of December the shortest day in the 
year?” Father: ‘‘ Er—well, the Christmas 
shopping, probably.—Inter-Ocean. 
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AUNT PREPY’S PRIZE SPEAKING 


BY IDA M, BRADY, 





ETHEL went into the house by the back 
way, tossed her schoolbooks on a kitchen 
chair and went into the pantry ; in a mo- 
ment she came out eating a big doughnut 
as if she were half starved. Through a 
partly opened door into the sitting room 
beyond, she heard her mother and another 
woman talking. ‘‘It’s Mra. Sheldon,” 
thought Ethel. Then her mother called, 
** Ethel, come here !” 

With a sigh Ethel swallowed the last of 
the doughnut and went into the next 
room. Sitting opposite her dumpling lit- 
tle mother was an elderly, showily dressed 
womin, knitting. She looked up when 
Ethel entered, with her head turned side- 
ways, and there was a very sharp expres- 
sion in her small near-sighted eyes. 

‘*Why, its Aunt Peepy!” faltered 
Ethel. The real name was Phoebe; but 
years ago there had been a little child in 
the family who had died before her lips 
could form the true sounds; and ever 
since then the old great-aunt’s name had 
always been ‘: Peepy.” 

Ethel glanced appalled into her mother’s 
face, and her mother looked appealingly 
at her and said: ‘‘ Aunt Peepy wanted to 
give us a delightful surprise, dear, and 80 
she didn’t let us know she was coming.” 

Ethel felt a sudden compunction that 
her greeting had not been cordial, and 
tried to atone. She kissed her aunt, and 
then sat down and talked with her, and 
invited her to her entertainment later in 
the evening. 

‘* What kind of an entertainment is it ?” 
Aunt Peepy asked. 

“Oh,” said Ethel, ‘‘some of my class- 
mates in the high school who live near by 
are coming, and we shall speak and sing 
and have a few charades ; then we will 
have refreshments.” 

When she found her mother alone in the 
kitchen, shortly after, Ethel said, impa- 
tiently : 

‘‘Oh, Mamma, can’t you induce Aunt 
Peepy to leave off those ridiculous rings 
and that big yellow watch chain? I could 
stand everything else, “even her coarse 
way of speaking.” 

Ethel’s mother went and closed the kitch- 
en door and then came back toher work 
of mixing teacakes for supper, and she 
told Ethel something about Aunt Peepy 
that made Ethel always afterward kind 
and patient with her and less mindful of 
her dress and manner. 

Ethel’s entertainment filled the old lady 
with wonder and admiration. ‘ She talked 
about it for several days, and gaid : 

‘*If you young folks went around the 
country like that, you’d get lots of 
money.” ‘ 

Then Ethel tried to explain to her that it 
was only ordinary talent they showed, such 
as was possessed by boys and girls every- 
where who had their advantages ; but 
Aunt Peepy would obstinately shake her 
head, 

The old lady was very proud to go visit- 
ing her neighbors with Ethel or her moth- 
er. She caused a good deal of comment 
and gossip in the quiet neighborhood by 
her showy dress and airy ways ; but she 
was blissfully ignorant of it all. 

One day when she and Ethel were on 
the street on their way home from a short 
nutting expedition in the near-by woods, 
she pointed toward a small, unpainted 
house, and said : 

‘* We haven’t been visitin’ there yet.” 

‘* No,” said Ethel. ‘* Nobody goes there. 
Mr. Miner’s a kind of shiftless man, and 
his wife’s an invalid ; but she’s very disa- 
greeable, and won’t let anybody do any- 
thingfor her. There’sa girl about my age ; 
but she’s had to stay home from school so 
much that she’s quite backward, and she 
isn’t nice, either. People dislike them, not 
because they are poor, but because they 
are so disagreeable.” 

Aunt Peepy looked on the little house 
with curiosity. The front had but one 
window, and that was up-stairs between 
the slooping roofs. 

One afternoon shortly afterward, when 
Ethel was at school, and her father and 
the hired man were iu the orchard, and 
her mother taking a needed nap, Aunt 
Peepy sauntered forth in all her cheap 
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finery and knocked at the Miners’ door. 
Some one bade her come in, and she 
entered an untidy kitchen and then 
the room beyond—a gloomy, badly ven- 
tilated room—where the invalid lay prop- 
ped up ona bed. There was but one sign 
of a window, over which a thick, brown 
curtain was drawn, in the back part be- 
side the bed. 

The invalid’s face was very thin, and 
looked irritable and nervous. Her large, 
dark eyes looked suspiciously at Aunt 
Peepy from off a sensational story paper 
she was reading. 

“IT thought ’d come to make you a 
call,” said Aunt Peepy, condescendingly, 
seating herself ; then she threw aside her 
cape, and took off her gloves, and her 
rings and big watch chain were very con- 
spicuous. She added: ‘I’m John Lorry’s 
aunt and on a visit to his folks.” 

The invalid simply stared at her, 

‘“Iv’s a glorious autumn day,” said 
Aunt Peepy. ‘‘ You’d just ought to geta 
sniff of some of this air; ’twould do you 
good. And the clouds in the west are 
glo-o-rious—crimson and purple and gold. 
Just put up that curtain by you and look 
out.” 

The sick woman stared amazed at her 
caller for afew moments, and then sat up 
straight in considerable excitement, and 
cried ; 

“You go right out of my house, you 
cruel, prying woman, and never come 
back again.” 

Aunt Peepy, amazed, turned her head 
sideways, studiously squinted her small, 
near-sighted eyes, and pursed her lips, as 
she stood up and looked at the excited 
woman, Then, with a baffled expression, 
she turned away and went right out of the 
house, 

She told her nephew where she had 
been and how she had been treated. He 
was in jumper and overalls in the orchard, 
picking up apples. 

“Sho, Aunt Peggy,” he said; ‘ you 
don’t mean to say you’ve been there? 
Better not go again. She’s a cantankerous 
woman. They moved here about a year 
’n’ a half ago, and people were really sorry 
for her at tirst; but she insulted about 
everybody, and now they leave her alone ; 
and serve herright. But I don’t wonder 
she was kinder touchy about that window. 
*Lain’t a real window, you know ; only a 
make-believe one,” 

Aunt Peepy’s eyes opened wider than 
any one would have supposed they ever 
could. 

“’Pain’t a true window?” she queried, 
amazed, 

‘*No. You see when they first come, 
Jim, he promised her he’d have one made 
the next week, and he’s been promising 
ever since, He meant ail right enough, 
but jobs ain’t plenty now, and when one 
comes there’s always ways enough for 
the money, So it’s gone on and on.” 
Then he seemed to consider the subject 
settled, and Aunt Peepy went away. 

Ethel,” eaid her mother that evening 
in an anxious voice, ** you haven't said 
anything to hurt Aunt Peepy’s feelings, 
have you ?” 

“*No—why ?” asked Ethel. 

** Well, she’s sat for a whole hour with- 
out any knitting or anything, and I spoke 
to her twice, but she never answered.” 

The next morning when Aunt Peepy 
arose she wore a very determined air. 
She helped Ethel’s mother wash the break- 
fast dishes and get well along with her 
dinner. Then she went out; then, after 
dinner, she went out again and was gone 
all the afternoon ; and so it went for sev- 
eral days. 

‘*Lou,” said Mrs. Watkins to her 
daughter one day, ‘‘ what is that Aunt 
Peepy Lorry doing with you and the other 
North district young people? And Molly 
Perkins saw her last week talking with 
Jim Miner a longtime. What is it all 
about ?” 

Lou laughed. “Well, I'll tell you, 
Mother,” she said. ‘‘I was going to tell 
you, of course, but we weren't sure at 
first whether the plan could be carried 
out. Aunt Peepy has been around after 
all the young folks whocan sing or speak 
or do anything out of the ordinary, to 
help her get up an entertainment with an 
admission fee, the money to be applied to 
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a fund for building Mrs. Miner a bay 
window in her windowless bedroom, She 
thinks we’re smart enough for anything.” 

Mrs, Watkins stared at her daughter a 
few moments in silence. 

** Well,” she said, at last, ‘‘and why 
can’t it be done?” 

“Oh, I guess it can,” said Lou, ‘ pro- 
vided we can get enough people to come. 
But we are anxious that nothing shall get 
to Mrs. Miner. Mr, Miner has at last con- 
sented—Aunt Peepy won him over; and 
if everything should come out right, Mrs. 
Joiner will take Mrs. Miner to board for a 
few days—till her room is papered and 
cleaned.” And Lou laughed again. 

‘*You have her come right over here,” 
said her mother, indignantly. ‘1 guess I 
won’t want any board money.” 

‘*Oh, that wouldn’t do,” said Lou. 
‘You know how queer she is. She 
wouldn’t go anywhere unless she could 
board. And Mrs, Joiner boards the North 
district school-teacher. She might sus- 
pect, if she went anywhere else. Besides, 
Mrs. Joiner won’t take but a little pay for 
it, and didn’t want to take any.” 

Ethel was greatly astonished when it at 
last reached her ears what her aunt was 
trying todo. ‘ You mean all right, Aunt 
Peepy,” she said, ‘* but everybody is so 
prejudiced against the Miners that they 
won’t give much substantial assistance. 
And, anyway, how can a little parlor en- 
tertainment bring in enough money for 
such a big undertaking, even if all the 
village people came at twenty-five cents a 
head ?” 

Aunt Peepy squinted her little eyes and 
pursed her lips in discouraged silence for 
a little while, then she said: 

‘* Well, anyway, I guess if we try real 
hard we can get a little something. And 
that could be kept as astarter. Seems 
*f there was always ways to do things 
when you once get started.” 

She had gone to outsiders with her plan 
rather than to her own relatives, thinking 
the former would prove more helpful, 
since John had shown himself to be so 
unsympathetic with the Miners. She was 
mistaken ; for when Ethel told her father 
of Aunt Peepy’s scheme and how hard 
she was working to bring it about, he said 
at once, in a cordial way : 

‘*Why, Aunt Peepy, you ought to have 
come to me, and I’d have helped you out. 
I don’t know when anything has so struck 
my fancy as that bay window; and we'll 
have it, if I have to pay for it myself.” 

In two weeks from the time of Aunt 
Peepy’s first move, every man, woman 
and child in the village were talking of 
Mrs. Miner’s proposed bay window. The 
daughter Delia and her father had prom- 
ised strict secrecy, and care was taken 
that none of the little ones could get ac- 
cess to the invalid. The little people, in- 
deed, were fully as enthusiastic as their 
older brothers and sisters; and Tommy 
Waters had a circus in his father’s barn 
one Saturday, udmission fee one pint of 
chestnuts each, and the whole were sold 
at a store in the center, the proceeds go- 

ing into the buy-window fund. 

Very soon the boys and girls of the high 
school in the center other than those liv- 
ing in North district, had got hold of the 
‘ bay-window secret,” and it was resolved 
to hold the entertainment in the high- 
school hall, under the auspices of the ‘* H, 
8. Lyceum Club.” Then several prominent 
citizens offered prizes, and the entertain- 
nent at last resolved itself in a big prize- 
speaking contest held in the town hall, 

The two town papers gave a long re- 
port of it, and commented editorially on 
the influence for good young people could 
exert. The townspeople called the enter- 
tainment the high school prize-speaking 
contest ; but the inhabitants of the North 
village spoke of it then and since as 
Aunt Peepy’s prize speaking. 

While the bay window was a building, 
old Grandma Lovell was heard to say ; 
‘IVs real nice to have a front window; 
specially if it’s a bay ; but after all, there’s 
nothin’ like having a window facing the 
sunset.” 

This remark caused much favorable 
comment, and a western winduw also 
was built under the pitiful curtain of the 
once ‘* make-believe” window. 

When it was remembered that it was 


near Thanksgiving an effort was made to 
have the workmen hurry. And when 
Thanksgiving Day came they brought the 
sick woman home in a covered carriage, 
carried her tenderly into her room, ard 
placed her first in her rocking chair by 
the bay window. There were plants in 
the window, and a bird cage with a fluffy 
yellow ball inside, and pretty, soft yellow 
curtaing, 

The invalid (it was told next day) had 
her bed, that night, moved up to the bay 
window, and she lay all night propped up 
by pillows looking out. From that date 
the nervous, irritable expression vanished 
from her features, and the neighbors no 
longer found her “‘ disagreeable.” One of 
them was heard to say : 

‘“*Well, when I come right down to 
think about it, I guess I’d have been a 
good deal crosser than Mis’ Miner if I’d 
lived for a year and a half in a bedroom 
that didn’t have a sign of a window.” 

The next day at dinner Aunt Peepy 
said, ostentatiously : 

‘* Well, I’ve made you a good, long visit 
this time. 1 wouldn’t have stayed so long, 
only I wanted to see how Mis’ Miner’s 
window come out. I don’t know what 
Hiram’s folks will say. I’ve got a letter 
from him asking how much longer I’m 
going tostay. I guess I’d better go back 
to morrow.” 

Her hearers understood very well how 
much Aunt Peepy hated to go hack to her 
brother Hiram’s family, where she was 
treated hardly better than a servant. 

‘¢ Well,” said John Lorry, in his quiet, 
determined way, ‘‘you can just write 
back to Hiram and tell him you are going 
to stay forever.” 

‘“*Yes, Aunt Peepy,” said his wife, 
‘“‘you must always stay with us now. 
Why, the neighbors wouldn’t think well 
of me if I should let you go back. Be- 
sides, we want you for ourselves.” 

*But—but Ethel?’ faltered Aunt 
Peepy. 

‘*Oh, that was Ethel’s particular wish,” 
said Mrs. Lorry. 

It is probable that Aunt Peepy never 
enjoyed herself so thoroughly in all her 
long life as she did that afternoon when 
she sat down laboriously to write 
‘* Hiram ” that she was not going back to 
him. 

When Mrs. Lorry heard Ethel in the 
pantry that afternoon, after her return 
from school, she went into the kitchen to 
meet her. ‘Ethel,’ she said, ‘‘ it’s all set- 
tled. Aunt Peepy’s always going to stay 
with us.” 

‘*Goody!” said Ethel, as distinctly as 
one could be expected to speak under the 
circumstances, 

‘*And,” went on the little woman, 
‘‘when she had written to your Uncle 
Hiram’s folks, she began to talk over the 
making of her new black silk that your 
father just gave her. And whenever I 
would suggest anything, she would look 
up in her funny, odd way, and ask: ‘Do 
you think Ethel would like it? She 
hasn’t worn that big watch chain for along 
time, and she’s discarded lots of little 
things. Besides, isn’t she quiet and nice 
in her manner now!” 

‘“*Poor, dear Aunt Peepy,” said Echel. 
“‘l’'m glad now I never criticised her, But 
Inever had the heart to after you told me 
that first day how poor she was, and that 
she ‘ put on’ all she could so as to make 
us not ashamed of her for it.” 

SPRINGFIBLD, Mass. 
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THE FATE OF MISS EMILY. 


BY EMMA M. PHELPS. 











Miss EMILY was a doll—a doll Mrs. Lee 
gave one Christmas to little Bridget Don- 
ohue. Bridget was the daughter of Mrs. 
Lee’s washerwoman. She was only ten. 
but already a great help to her mother, a 
widow with six boys, two older and four 
younger than little Bridget. 

The doll was a beautiful one, and 
dressed in the then (it was t2n years ago) 
latest fashion. It was an unfailing well- 
spring of happiness to its little owner. 
When Moike, the baby, had fallen asleep, 
the supper was over, the dishes washed 
and put aside, little Biddy would havea 
whole half hour of comfort sitting upright 
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in her hard, little chair, the doll held gin. 
gerly in her lap. 

It had been named Emily after Mrs, 
Lee ; but it was such an elegant, fine lady 
that the whole family regarded it with the 
highest respect, and never thought or 
spoke of it except as Miss Emily. 

Well, for quite six happy months Miss 
Emily was the joy and pride of the whole 
Donohue family, then— It was a hot 
night in June when Bridget awoke, feel- 
ing suffocated. She sat up in bed and, 
looking about her, soon perceived that 
the room was full of smoke. The quick- 
witted child understood at once that the 
house must be on fire. Jumping out of 
bed, she awoke her mother and the boys, 
who in their turn aroused the other in- 
mates of the tenement house. 

When everybody was safe and sound 
in the street, little Bridget, with a cry, 
darted back again into the burning house, 
She had forgotten about Miss Emily, 
Running quickly up the three flights of 
stairs, she entered her own room, and 
catching up Miss Emily, turned to run 
down again. In vain. The staircase was 
a well of smoke and flames. Little Brid- 
get, however, fortunately remembered the 
fire-escape, and, still clutching her pre- 
cious doll to her heart, she sought refuge 
there, where she was seen by a fireman 
and brought down in safety in his arms, 

Her mother ran up to her, and, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, ex 
claimed : 

‘“‘On, Bridget, you wicked choilde; 
what do you mane by giving your mother 
a froight like that one?” 

Bridget raised her great eyes wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘Sure, Mother,” she returned in- 
nocently, ‘* you wouldn’t b2 afther having 
me lave Miss Emily behind to be burnt up 
aloive, now wud ye?” 

Then, dropping her eyes again, she 
lifted up her voice and wept sote. Miss 
Emily’s beautiful, fair complexion was 
blackened by the smoke, her features had 
all melted and run into an undistinguish- 
able mass, her golden hair was singed, 
her fine silk frock a dingy, scorched rag. 
Mr. Hans Hopper, the German baker 
opposite, now came up and, lifting the 
sobbing, weeping child in his sturdy arms 
carried ber off with him, Mrs. Donohue 
and the boys, to whom the kind-hearted 
akor hii offsred a shelter, trailing dis- 
mally after him. That was, as I said be- 
fore, years ago. 

Bridget is a talland bewitchingly pretty 
girl now. Mr. Hans Hopper, her step- 
father, is very fond and proud of her. 
Every Christmas he sends to Mrs. Lee, by 
Bridget and the eldest boy, Tim, a Christ- 
mas cake—a perfect marvel of a cake it 
is, to be sure. 

The one last Christmas had icing an 
inch thick, a wreath of flowers—roses and 
forget-me-nots—around the edze, a great 
piak heart with the motto (also pink) 
Friendship’s Offering, in the middle of i. 

It was a beautiful cake. It made one’s 
mouth water to look at it. And it was 
jst as good (every bit) as it looked. 

New YORK City, 


PEBBLES. 


“Your brother ? 





I did not know that 
you had a brother.” “Oh yes; or, what is 
the same thing; I have two half-brothers.” 
—Life. 


....Hicks: ‘Gray says that he owes 
everything to his wife.” Wicks: ‘Oh no, 
that can’t be. He owes me $10.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


...“* Anything new or fresh here to-day?” 
asked the reporter. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the official 
addressed; ‘‘that paint you’re leaning 
against.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

.... After the Concert.—He: ‘I envy that 
man who sang the tenor solo.” She: “Why, 
I thought he had a very poor voice.” He: 
“So did I; but just think of his nerve !”— 
Life. 

.».“* ’Casionally,” said Uncle Eben, “er 
young man seems a heap mo’ willin’ ter 
spen’ money on valentines fo’ er young lady 
dan he is ter settle de grocery bill after he 
marries her.’’— Washington Star. 

...-‘*Have you been in America long, 
Lord Bumpshus?” ‘Six months. It is@ 
wonderful country.”’ ‘“‘What do you con- 
sider our most striking feature?” ‘ Your 
Brooklyn railway employés.”—Harper’s 

Bazar. 
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Master: ‘‘ Why, John, it seems to me 


your new trousers are very short.” Man: 
«Well, sir, you see I thought this way—if 
they was too short I could have ’em pieced 
down, but if they was too long what could I 
do ?”—Judge. 


Brooklyn Magistrate: ‘The evidence 
shows conclusively, Madam, that you 
threw a stone at a street-car.” Wife of 
Striker: “No, it doesn’t, your Honor. It 
only shows that I hit the street car.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


..Timid Youth : “ Miss Gracie, perhaps 
my coming here so often may seem—may 
seem to—to smack of undue persistency.” 
Demure Muiden: “‘ George, your coming 
here has—has never smacked of anything 
yet.’—Akron Beacon. 


.. Husband: “My dear, I thought we 
were going to practice economy for a time.” 
Wife: ‘““So we are, dear. I went down 
and countermanded the order you gave 
your tailor for a suit, and bought a bonnet 
that cost only half the amount.’’—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

....Little Miss Brickrow: “ With all 
your airs, I don’t b’lieve your folks has any 
family heirlooms.” Little Miss D’ Avnoo: 
“We haven't, eh? My mamma has a 
breastpin that my grandmother bought at 
the Paris Exposition, and smuggled in her- 
self.’—Good News. 


..A small up-town boy, who accompa- 
nied his mother to church ona recent Sun- 
day, grew pretty restless before the sermon 
was over. He finally crept up close to her 
and whispered: ‘‘ Mamma, Mamma! I feet 
sick.” ‘‘ Do you ?”’ asked his mother, rather 
anxiously. ‘* Why, where or how do you 
feel sick ?” ‘‘ Well,’’ replied the youngster, 
“IT feel homesick.”’ 

..Walter Dunlop, the well-known hu- 
morous clergyman of Dumfries, was one 
day talking to a brother of the cloth, who, 
in a facetious manner said, ‘* Well, Walter, 
Ibelieve, after all has been said, that my 
head could hold two of yours.’”? ‘ Man,” 
replied Walter, with a pawky smile, “I 
never thocht before that your heid was sae 
eempty.”’—Household Words. 


..““My dear,” said Mr. Darley to his 
wife, ‘‘we shall have to economize.’’ 
“Very well, love,” replied Mrs. Darley, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Suppose you resign from 
your club, give up smoking, and shave 
yourself.”’ ‘“‘That’s a pretty program, I 
must say. And what will you do as your 
share of our economy ?” ‘I will cut your 
hair.”—Harper’s Bazar, 


..-A story of Scotch honesty comes from 
Dundee. A small boy had taken the prize 
for anexceptionally well-drawno map. After 
the examination the teacher, a little doubt- 
ful, asked the lad: ‘‘ Who helped you with 
this map, James?’ ‘* Nobody, sir.” 
“Come now, tell me the truth. Didn’t 
your brother help you?” ‘‘ No, sir, he did 
it all.’"—Mtlwaukee Wisconsin. 

...Mrs. Longnecker (of Squantuc k Cor- 
ners): ‘‘Who’s that driven by, I wonder ? 
I declare, I believe it’s that Pushington 
girl, from the city, that’s visitin’ at the 
Talcott’s. Peek through the blinds here, 
Almiry, an’ see ’f ’tain’t.” Miss Almira 
Fortysmith: “Yes, that’s who ’tis; but 
who's that sappy-lookin’ little felier with 
her? Do you s’pose he’s the one that 
they say’s goin’ to marry her ?” Mrs. Long- 
necker: *‘Shouldn’t wonder. I guess that’s 
her fiasco.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


ODD KNOTS. 


These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 








265.—HALF SQUARE. 

1, A letter; 2, an exclamation ; 3, English 
patriot and orator (1582-1643) ; 4, to stretch 
out ; 5, the European blackbird ; 6, one who 
takes up food or liquid with his tongue ; 7, 
having no legs; 8, Roman general, died 
353 A.D. (Lipp. Biog.); 9, pleaded again ; 
10, attending; 11, the state of being trans- 
parent like glass; 12, plants of the sedge 
family (Cent.). A. F. HOLT. 


266.—NAMES OF AUTHORS. 
I. 
In this I beg you seek and find 
The name complete that’s in my mind ; 


Tis a process heat insures 
To that roasting fowl of yours. 





THE IN 


II. 
Tu ancient dass a first immured 
The city Troy, from foes insured ; 
The second in a game of whist 
Will take a trick—’t has seldom missed. 


ITI. 
Again my thought I beg you seek, 
A name which all men fondly speak ; 
To catch my meaning, look and see 
What doth the fire, and tell it me. 
ELIZABETH SCHROEFEL. 


267.—DIAMOND, 


1, A letter; 2, sister; 3, assortments; 4, 
a maritime shell-fish (Worc.); 5, the coasts 
of the sea; 6, a woman employed in a 
kitchen ; 7, most powerful; 8, a prostrate 
filiform runner; 9, any four-footed animal ; 
10, to perch ; 11, a letter. STOCLES. 


268.—WooD-WoRK. 


1, This wood got up, it would appear ; 
So did its price, I hear. 

2. The wood a laundryman will prize, 
Chinese or otherwise. 

83. Most suitable for making chairs, 
If the right name it bears. 

4, Its name’s in everybody’s mouth, 
Whether in North or South. 

5. This wood, in ancient fable found, 
A King of Frogs was crowned. 

6, Altho it owns a fragrant fame, 

Men trample on the name. 
. The wood that only lacks a fist, 
To bea pugilist. 

5. Only twothousand pounds! This wocd 
Has weight, I’ve understood. 

9. Useful for tanning, we suppose ; 

What’sina name! Who kuows ? 

Quite musical, as all may know, 

But will it make a bow ? 
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269.—SOMETHING IN NAMES 


1, An arboreal ape of the genus Hylobates 
was an English historian (1737-1794), 

2. An annulose worm of the order Hiru- 
dineaw was an English artist and caricaturist 
(1817-1864). 

3. One of the United States was an Eng- 
lish historical jurist (1822-1888), 

4. A foot soldier’s weapon, pow super- 
seded by the bayonet, was an American 
watey idier general and explorer(1779-1813), 

5. Asmall lake was an English astrono- 
mer royal (1767-1836). 
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6. The superior of a priory was an English 
poet (1664-1721). 

7. A sewing needle with a slerdéer point 
was an English philanthropist and aboii- 
tionist (1734-1813), 

8. A narration was an American jurist 
(1779-1845). 

9. A small singing bird of tke family 
Troglodytidw was an English architect 
(1632-1723). 

10. Margins of a water-course were an 
English architect (1743-1820). E. H. 

[A prize will be awarded the sender of 
the most complete list of names, neatness 
todetermine the award in case of tie.] 


270.—DECAPITATION 


From a burden of grief 
To get instant relief, 
Just ruthlessly strike off its head ; 
It seems very funny, 
But plenty of money 
To cheer you is Jeft in its stead. 
AIDYL 
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271.—Opp CHARADES. 


Did you ever see: 1, a one two a small 
house? 2, a twoone a carriage driver ? 3, 
a two chew a one for coloring matter? 4, a 
one two a boat and make a long heap? 5.a 
two one a door and keep out a girl attendant 
of taverns? 6, a one two a table for a 
drinking vessel? 7, aone twoa man with 
asmallchain? 8, aonetwo a garden and 
raise a troublesome plant ? 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, FEB. 2ist. 


262.—A needle. 

263.—1, Book-store; 2, store-house; 3, 
house-fly ; 4, fly powder; 5, powder-horn; 
6, Horn Castle ;7, Castle Rock ; 8, rock but- 
ter; 9, butter-knife; 10, knife-rest; 11 
rest day ; 12, apie. 

264.—1, Flog, golf; 2, flow, wolf; 3, ports, 
strop; 4, bard, drab; 5, spirt, trips; 6, 
parts, strap; 7, gulp, plug. 
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The Rising Sun in cakes for general black- 
ing of a stove, for durability and economy. 
The Sun Paste for an after-dinner shine, or 
to touch up spots, makes no dust, applied 
and polished with a cloth. 
Ask for above—Take no other. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Hditor will be glad to rae .ve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special’y 
tnterested.)} 

WILL THERE BE A DROUGHT IN 
1895? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








WHAT have we done or what do we pro- 
pose to do anticipating the recurrence of 
droughts such as visited three-fourths of 
the Northern States in 1894? What can we 
do? 

In the long run there can be no better 
preventative than tree planting. It is a rec- 
ognized fact that denuding our hillsides of 
trees has not only dried up the fountain- 
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heads of our streams, but has led to the 
sharp alternations of climate, and made 
millions of acres unfitted to grow trees. 
To grapple with this state of affairs be- 
longs to a completed forestry system. 
This we must have or our country will 
steadily move toward the conditions of 
Africa. It isacurious fact that three of 
our large cities, in 1894, were visited by 
sand storms. These, we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose, were characteristics of 
such countries only as the Sahara. But the 
denuding of light soils of foliage has begun 
to create a large area of sand hills and sand 
plains in some of the better parts of the 
United States. Among the cities tortured 
by this storm sand was Albany in our 
Empire State. It isa pity that works like 
those of Professor Shaler on ‘‘ The Aspects 
of Nature” could not be placed in a popular 
form in every town library. Our people do 
not yet realize the danger that is just 
ahead. To value trees with sacred, patriotic 
zeal is out of our range of thought. If 
socialism is warranted anywhere just now 
it is in governmental control of our forests. 
Schools of forestry should be a part of each 
State University. 

But we have a private duty in this mat- 
ter. The Spaniards and Austrians are said 
to have a feeling that a fruit seed must in- 
variably be planted. They are pretty sure 
at least to press a peach stone into the soil 
with their heels, or an apple seed after eat- 
ing the fruit. We have been a nation of 
tree-cutters. I am surprised to find how 
the instinct for cutting is ingrained in in- 
telligent people. The finest landscape 
planting done by such men as Downing, 
Root, Hastings, Meehan bas been butch- 
ered by men whose sacred duty it was to 
preserve the same from mutilation. But it 
isinthe blood tocut, and the passion breaks 
out in them annually. This seems to have 
come from the fact that our fathers had no 
hindrance to civilization like the forest. 
They had to hew their way across the con- 
tinent. 

But we have another more immediate 
duty. Tree planting will rescue the future, 
but the immediate present demands a sys- 
tematic irrigation everywhere. I have 
written before in THE INDEPENDENT, argu- 
ing that our Eastern States need irrigating 
often as badly as the arid regions of the 
mid-continent. This argument is terribly 
emphasized by the events of 1894. We are 
hearing at every turn of the awful suffer. 
ing of the inhabitants of whole counties of 
Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, The plague 
of grasshoppers did not work as great ruin 
to pioneers in those States. Besides, it was 
possible even to use the locusts for food. 


But this absolute drying of all vegetation - 


to dust was an experience never before 
known in America. The most alarming 
fact is that the drought was not local; it 
did not confine itself to a State or to three 
or four States constituting a section by 
themselves. The whole of the Northern 
States suffered, and nearly all very griev- 
ously. I saw the same burnt aspect as far 
as Eastern Maine. Connecticut and Long 
Island gardens I saw to be parched as if by 
a fire. The tops of the limbs of forest trees 
in the Hudson Valley could not get moist- 
ure enough to keep them alive; the new 
growth died off in August. Cattle and men 
suffered together. I found but one county 
in New York State that had showers suffi- 
cient to keep up normal greenness through 
the summer. We have been accustomed to 
think of droughts as local incidents, and as 
improbable to occur except at great inter- 
vals. The people have rather inclined to 
run their chances and stand occasional 
losses ; but here we have very general vis- 
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itation ; and 1873 had droughts over ex- 
tensive areas. We are compelled now to 
face the probability of successive dry sum- 
mers. Without discussing the folly of 
gunning our chances, what can we do 
about it at once? I suggested some time 
ago the great desirability of windmills and 
deep wells. Sume of us can easily utilize 
ponds or construct dams across small 
streams to create reservoirs. The water 
can thence be lifted and carried by wind- 
power to all parts of our gardens and 
orchards, if not to irrigate whole farms. 

The windmill with a well is probably the 
best resort for the average gardener. I find 
myself able to irrigate half an acre of straw- 
berries besides a larger field of raspberries 
by a pipe working on the siphon principle, 
inserted in my barn well. The water, thus 
drawn without the labor of pumping, is 
conducted through the pipes down a slope 
and through the gardens. Branches of pipe 
run where needed. Hose can be attached 
to the ends anywhere to carry the water 
further and sprinkle where streams are not 
needed. Stopcocks, of course, are not 
necessary. To prevent my well from giving 
out too easily I have run into it all the roof 
drainage from my barns. The whole lesson 
is this, that we must set our wits at work 
to utilize all the water at our command; 
to have it in reservoir and ready for need. 
A windmill for a small garden place can be 
constructed for forty dollars. The pipes 
and all apparatus for a few acres of irriga- 
tion need not exceed over two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty dollars. This, of 
course, depends on the depth that is required 
in order to reach permanent water. Buta 
windmill, bear in mind, furnishes power of 
great value inruoning barn machinery, in 
packing silos and in grinding feed. Idonot 
believe we have a farm problem of greater 
importance, or one more easily solved. 

The best means of distributing water 
about our swales, slopes, knolls, etc, is 
open for a good deal of suggestion ; and we 
shall need to hear from experimenters. 
The use of tiles under the surface low 
enough to escape the plow isin use. The 
lower ends are blocked so that the water 
entering above is distributed through the 
joints. A writer in Garden and Forest 
recommends tile on the surface used in the 
same manner. This certainly looks to bea 
feasible method on easy slopes or nearly 
level land ; but I can hardly believe it prac- 
ticable on steep slopes. He says: 


“ Rows of celery watered in this manner 
were planted in a potato field, leaving every 
other space between the rows vacant ; so that 
two rows of potatoes could be dug together 
when ripe. Besides watering the celery the 
moisture reached the tops of the potato hills, as 
was plainly seen every morning by the damp- 
ness of the surface throughout the intervening 
space, thus showing that the watering was suf- 
ficient for at least three feet three inches on 
each side, or six feet six inches in all.” 


The effect on the potatoes was as marked 
as on the celery. Nosystem of irrigation 
will be reasonably sufficient which does not 
take in our larger crops as well as berries, 
celery, or even vegetables. If the potato 
crop can be doubled it will pay to irrigate ; 
and our experience with this root shows that 
at least two years out of three it suffers 
from lack of water. During 1894 corn was 
burned upin some whole counties. Isaw 
vegetable gardens in September where there 
was scarcely the color of green. 

The advance of the electrical age is to be 
hailed in every way by farmers. One of its 
applications already has been to advance 
irrigation. Where the question is mainly 
of cost, electricity will probably prove of 
great value. In the English hop gardens 
during 1893 a dry spell was working havoc. 
The leaves were drying off and the crop 
promising to be nearly a failure. At Oxford 
an experiment was made in the way of dis- 
tributing sewage by electrical power. The 
power was geverated by a large water wheel 
geared to a machine capable of workirg up 
1,250 volts and fifteen amperes. The cur- 
rent operated a three-inch centrifugal 
pump—the suction pipe being placed in 
the sewage. The liquid was conveyed 
through pipes into a main ditch, and from 
this by side ditches into all parts of the 
fields. This plan covered two acres a day 
with the assistance of two laborers, and at 
u cost of five dollars. Essentially this 
method of distributing is that in vogue in 
our Western arid lands and in California, 
only that electricity was used as a motive 
power. Much of our irrigation will have 
to be done in part up hill for short dis- 
tances, and we muss calculate by what 
power to accomplish the forcing of the 
stream. By gathering sufficient head from 
my well, I surmount a good deal of such 
difficulty. The hose carries the water thus 
forced over small knolls and up slight in- 
clipes, We shall probably within a few 
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years have electric power furnished us 
everywhere at a cost less than for any other 
power known. 

It is probable that we can accomplish a 
good deal in the way of meeting ordinary 
dry weather by selection of plants. We 
shall learn to eliminate from culture plantg 
thatare unable to endure drought. Among 
our strawberries, for instance, are appear- 
ing varieties with longer roots than others, 
These reach furtber for drink and food, 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





THE TUITION OF FLORICULTURE, 


BY PRES. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


ALL care is discipline; all tuition, tui- 
tionary. So that the claim of Gail Hamil- 
ton, that parents less bring up their chil. 
dren than are brought up by them, has in 
it an element of truth that is quite worth 
thinking of. Everybody has observed that 
some people succeed with flowers, as tho 
the flowers knew them and loved them, 
while other people can do nothing with 
them, cannot bring themselves en rapport 
with the citizens of the floral kingdom, 
Shakespeare says: 

“Sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make 
haste.” 

Few of us could fail with weeds; they 
have such vigor and vitality in them. They 
still pulse with the old life, which came 
from the sentence: ‘“‘ Cursed is the ground 
forthy sake. Thorns, also, and thistleg 
shall it bring forth to thee!” Weeds are in- 
digenous, as badness is; flowers must be 
cultivated and waited for, as God cultivates 
and waits for holiness, which is the flower 
of Paradise. 

Little children are natural gardeners; all 
want their little patch of ground, with 
rake and spade and hoe, as tho they knew 
by instinct that God put the first man 
Adam into a garden, to dress it and to keep 
it. Itis not alone that they like to dig in 
the earth, tho that is some grandeur ; but 
that they like to see things grow, to call 
them theirs. For, whatever one cultivates, 
tho the seed is God’s and the earth is 
God’s, and the sunlight and the rain are 
God’s, that one gets property in. ‘The In- 
finite One,” says Richter, ‘‘ has sowed his 
name in the heavens, in the burning stars; 
but, on the earth, he has sowed his name in 
the tender flowers.’’ And to make some- 
thing grow, is in some sense, to associate 
one’s name with the name of the Creator, - 
is to be a worker together with God. To 
study the habitat of a flower, with what 
conditions it is surrounded, as itsprings up 
native-born in the soil of its origin, to 
know what nourishment is best suited to it, 
what temperature it requires, what mois- 
ture in the atmospbere, what degree of 
sunlight, is like sitting at the feet of the 
Great Teacher, is like hearing his voice in 
the garden! ‘Every rose,” says Theodore 
Barber, ‘‘is an autograph from the hand 
of the Almighty.”’ And the person who 
makes that rose bloom is like one to 
whom God has sent his autograph ; again, 
as the Apostle says, in one place: ‘‘ You see 
how large a letter I have written unto you, 
with mine own hand!” “ This is the sign in 
every epistle.”’ 

There is the language of flowers, which is 
one thing ; and the tuition of tending flow- 
ers, which is quite another, God speaks in 
the fdowers. But thothe | all his lan- 
guage, tho they all bear message from 
him, yet each has its em»iematic meaning. 
The pansy does not awaken the same 
thoughts as the rose. Wordsworth writes 
of one of his heroines : 

“A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half-hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 
The pansy is lowly, pensive, tender; the 
rose has a beauty of a prouder type; but 
beauty, of whatever type, is the language 
of all flowers. And the use of beauty is to 
be beautiful. And this is the first lesson 
which floriculture teaches: Beauty has & 
place and function of its own; and to be 
beautiful, in God’s material kingdom, is & 
justification for being. Ruskin says of & 
shaft: “‘ Like other beautiful things in this 
world, its end is to be beautiful; and in 
proportion to its beauty, it receiv.s permis- 
sion to be otherwise useless.” 

The time was when, in this country, abou- 
quet of fresh flowers from the garden or the 
greenhouse, upon the table, at breakfast or 
diner, would have been regarded an intra- 
sion, an affectation. The time was, t00, 
when to carry flowers to the house of God 
was supposed to be unfitting and irrever- 

ent Flowers were used at unerals and 


weddjngs. and to garnish up dishes # 
Christmas, Gay says, 
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‘sTo show their love, the neighbors, far and 
emmneh with wistful look the damsel’s bier ; 
Sprigged rosemary the lads and lusses bore, 
While dismally the parson walked before.’ 

I can uoderstand, that where flowers are 
presented as an offering, and set upon the 
altar in @ church, they might remind one of 
the nature worship of Cain, who did not 
recognize the need of the shedding of blood— 
whose sacrifice was rejected. But, to give 
attractiveness to a place of worship, I see 
pot why they are not quite as appropriate 
as the ornaments put by the hand of man 
upon the walls and ceiling in the sancta- 
ary, which are usually but imitations of 
what God has done in nature, Beauty has 
{ts mission in this world.” The Lord Jesus 
says of the beauty of the lilies of the field 
“And, yet, Isay unto you, that Solomon, 
{n all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” Solomon’s reign was the golden 
age of the Jews. And in himself describ- 
ing it, he says: ‘I planted me vineyards ; | 
made me gardens and orchards; and I 
planted trees in them, of all kinds of fruit. 
I got me men-singers and women-singers 
and the delights of the sons of men, as 
musical instruments, and that of all sorts.” 
The glory of Solomon, whether that of ap- 
parel, or dwelling, or garden, or music. 
was largely addressed to the taste—was 
esthetic ! 

Grace of manners, of speech, of act, one 
might say, is not necessary to life. Springs 
are not necessary to a wagon. A farmer may 
just as really live, and rear his children, 
and cultivate his soil in a log house down 
in the hollow as in a substantial dwelling 
on a summit which commands an outlook 
of land and sky and water, and which shall 
bea perpetual school of tuition in beautiful 
things to himself and his children. Butthe 
old folks will be very different people, and 
the children will be very different children. 
Floriculture introduces the quality of grace 
into the dwelling. Every flower is an epis- 
tle of beauty, pleading fur beauty for its 
own sake. 

Floriculture, again, brings one into inti- 
mate relations with things innocent and 
trustful, puts this innocent, trustful life 
jnto human hands. This is the gist of the 
Savior’s allusion to the lilies of the field. 
Their beauty, their array, their apparel, 
comes to them asa matter of trust. They 
toil not, neither do they spin. They do not go 
bustling around the house, as Martha did, 
saying, ‘‘carest thou not that my sister has 
left me to serve alone ?”’. They sit at the 
Master’s feet, and hear his Word. I think 
a person that merely loves flowers, because 
they ure beautiful or fragrant, may be a 
bad person. All luxury, that is, all delight 
in what contributes to the enjoyment of 
the senses alone, is consistent with badness 
of character. But, I do not think that a 
person, who loves to cultivate flowers, who 
ig the curate of flowers, can be wholly bad. 
Temple says; ‘‘ Some of the fathers went so 
far as to consider that the love of music 
was a sign of predestination, as a thing 
divine, and reserved to the felicities of 
Heaven.” But, an argument analogous to 
this might be derived from floriculture. 
For is not the first paradise a garden? And 
does not the Book of Revelation round out 
man’s history by giving back to him, in a 
second paradise, the tree of life, which he 
4 lost in the first? As the German hyma 


“It isa garden ever green, 
Where silver waters wind serene, 
Ripe-laden trees abounding ; 
But, rs it is a city still 
Peopled with those who do God’s will 
High walls of gold surrounding. 
And yet itisa house again. 
Within, the Father's gentle reign.” 


There is no better preparation for the 
care of children than the care of flowers. 
The frailty of human life in childhood is in 
that simile, ‘* He cometh forth as a flower, 
and is cut down!’ It seems, almost, that 
flowers need sympathy and encouragement, 
48 childhood does ; that tender and admir- 
Dg eyes, as well as the gentle touch, are 
requisite in the garden or the conservatory 
48 well as in the nursery. And perhaps the 
same affectionate art which succeeds with 
flowers succeeds withchildren. One sacred 
writer speaks of the long patience of the 
husbandman. Flowers and children do not 
80 much require long patience as minute 
Care—care that is always ministering to 
them as fragile and delicate, and not to be 
turned off and neglected without peril to 
their being. They exact—what is like God’s 
Providence in the hardier, vegetable king- 
0m —some one to look out for them, to see 
that they have their own needed moisture 
and temperature, what they require for 
health and growth. 

here is a kind of neglect of children 
which is just like the neglect of flow- 
line and an exposure of children which is 
ike the exposure of flowers. All prema- 
tare introduction of children into the glar- 
ing sunlight—that is, into life outside of the 
ome—all imposition upon them of unnat- 
ural mental responsibilities is to be eschew- 
: just as the man who has the care of 
your flowers will not allow you, their pro- 

Metor, to have some of them in your 
Welling, because he cannot there control 
Th Conditions essential to their well-being. 

ere are floriculturists who become dis- 
wnggiahed for a particular flower, with 

their success is phenomenal. It is 
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because they treat this flower as a tender 
mother or teacher would treat a favorite 
child. This affectionate care is shown in 


some of the names which have been given 
to flowers—as mignonet, little darling ! And 
many & floriculturist seems to walk among 
flowers as the Goddess Flora herself, look- 
ing upon them as tho the loyal subjects of 
her kingdom, dispensing to them celestial 
influences and drinking in their beauty. 
and breathing their fragrance as tho offered 
in compensation for her care. 

Floriculture, finally, opens to the mind 
the possibilities that are in all wild and un- 
cultivated natures. When the Bible at- 
tempts to describe the effects of the Gospel 
upon men and nations, it is in this lan- 
guage: ‘ The desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose.’”” “ The Lord shall comfort 
Zion ; be will comfort all her waste places: 
he will make her wilderness like Eden, and 
her desert like the garden of the Lord.” 
The old original sentence after the apostasy 
is: “I have cursed the ground for thy sake. 
Thorns, also, and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee.”’ Floriculture, then, bears 
the burden of the recovery of man into the 
image of God. 

The chrysanthemum—at any rate, so say 
the encyclopedias—say the golden. flower, 
belongs to the same family as the marigold 
and the sunflower. It is culture that has 
made it to differ. The marigold has been 
thus translated from the kitchen-garden, 
where it was once cultivated for cooking 
purposes, to impart flavor to soups and 
broths, or to give a golden color to butter, 
to the flower garden, where it lifts its 
double-crested head as an autumn queen. 
It is not, indeed, always advancement to 
convert the useful into the beautiful; but 
it is with flowers; for flowers are useful as 
they are beautiful; just as man is useful, 
when he is good. 
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BY DICE MCLAREN, 








THE narrow tires in common use on farm 
wagons are very injurious to the surface of 
the country roads, either cutting it into 
deep ruts, or grinding it into dust as the 
weather varies. The width of the tire 
should increase with the weight of the load ; 
for whatever injures the road surface in- 
creases the draft by this very act. Long, 
practical experience has caused city vehi- 
cles to have wide tires, for use on stone, 
macadam and asphalt paving. That wide 
tires are also the most economical for use on 





the roads around the farm and across the 
fields is shown by the experiments at the 
Ohio State University in which the draft of 
the narrow tires averaged nearly double 
that of the wide tires, The traction pull 
was measured by strong coiled spring with 
an indicator scale, similar to a spring bal- 
ance. This dynamometer was placed be- 
tween the doubletree and the tongue bolt 
of an ordinary farm wagon loaded to rearly 
five thousand pounds, 

The draft with three-inch tires on a drv, 
hard earth road was 254 ——. on a mead- 
ow 468 pounds, while on freshly plowed land 
it was 771 pounds. With a two-inch tire 
these figures were nearly doubled on the 
softer ground. For every one thousand 
pounds of his live weight, a horse can draw 
150 pounds, so that on soft ground the 
above load was too heavy for the average 
span of horses, tho the great saving effected 
by wide tires was apparent. The usual 
width of the tires on the farm wagon is 
well adapted to driving with little or no 
load, over a good road; but with a heavy 
load the road surface is badly cut up, es 
peciallyin wet weather, For heavy hauling 


_ on the road or farm, an extra set of wide 


| 
| 





tired wheels can now be bought at a low 
price, or removable wide tires can be used. 
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from taking medicine. They 
don’t like itstaste. But they are 
eager to take what they like— 
Scott’s Emulsion, for instance. 
Children almost always like 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

And it does them good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
vous system. The way child- 
ren gain flesh and strength on 
Scott’s Emulsion is surprising 
even to physicians, 

All delicate children need it. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

- By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
pesenege which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. Tt is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
thata constitution may be graduglly built up until 
strong ——— to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”—Ctvil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
inha pene tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO.,, Ltd., Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 
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Saved My Life. 





“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Doctors pro- 
nounced we Ry hopeless. Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral relieved the cough, 
and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 
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(NEURASTHENIA) 


Insomnia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Melancholia, 
And the thousand ills that follow a 
deranged condition of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 
Are cured by 
Cerebrine The Extract of the 
Brain of the Ox. 
Prepared under the formula of 
DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. 
Dose, 5 Drops. 


Price, Per Phial of Two Drachms, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., Washington, D. C. 
Send for book, 124 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Mas been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, S8ORB 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all @ of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains u¢ 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, * $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street. New York City. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card 
the name and address to which be would 
like the paper sent, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar paking pat 
of all in leavenin strengt 
States Government Food Report. 
RoyaL BAKING Powper C 0.. 106 Wall St.., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


Highest 
Latest United 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Old Mother 
—_——— Earth 


Her products; useful and beautiful, new and 
old, in Seeds and Plants, are illustrated and 
described in our Catalogue for 1895 of 


Everything "Tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as in a 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection o Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,” New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, "Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


\ 85 & 87 CORTLANDT ST., NEW 





PROVIDENT 
Navines Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 


Twentieth Annual Statement 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1894: 


Income........ eesesensesen oe 

Paid Policy holders 

Total Expenses of Management..... 
Gross Assets 


Liabilities, Actuaries’ 4 per cent. Valuation... .. 


Surplus Actuaries’ 4 per cent 


$2,249,398 12 
1,427,818 32 
595,390 72 
1,787,181 85 
960,930 53 
826,251 32 


An increase for 1894 of $100,000.00 in Income; $94,000.00 in Payments to 
Policy-holders ; $110,000.00 in Surplus. 


Policies issued in 1894 


CAPITAL, 


. .$22,114,526 00 


$100,000. 


The Provident Savings makes a specialty of low-priced insurance, and has late- 
ly added to its list of attractive forms a New Whole-life Policy. 


LOW PREMIUMS. DIVIDENDS. 


CASH SURREN- 


DER VALUES. PAID-UP INSURANCE, 





NOTHING BETTER IN THE MARKET 


HOME OFFICE, 29 Br Broadway, New York 





e 
.B.MEYROWITZ. SEM EDEAF 
104 EAST 23° ST. NEW YORK. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR 








Opera Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 

26 Bromfield 
Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD LETOWN 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
19 Lake St.,’ Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

ition at a AUSETIa in 

if wean. mna, Austria, EY 
and 





DEAFNESS, &.4640 Noses cure 


ccessful when all remedies fail, Sold e 
by F. Hiscox, ess ‘Bway, New York. Write for bdok of proofs FREE 
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a, phoonh bates, scientifically posoens 
flour and other necessar: 
plonely Paintable. 
tely upon ac 
ous element (P o- 





a r use. anna 
anc woald age. If net fe found atyour 
rocers, send to “ ke are ..” Chicago, 
il. Sole manufacturers in the U.S. A. m ple, for 
use, will be sent by mail free, on receipt of 10 cents. 


HALE TON 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 


PIANOS. 
THOROUGHLY gt Spee 7CLASS IN 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 31 and 36 University Place, New York. 


LADIES !! Why | Drink Poor Teas ? 
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ncome tmade b 
rs for our celebrated goods. 
For “fall particulars address, 
THEGREAT AMERICAN Tra Co., 
81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


February 28, 1895, 


‘Weber Piano 


3 + its tone; that is because it is constructed 
m the ry ap oe wlia standpoint, and in | 
istinguished from any other 4 


Bth Ave. and 16th st, | 
ee NEW YORK OITy.” 
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ALL THE WORLD LIKES PENS MADE BY 


ESTERBROOK 


26 John aoe N. y. 


150 OTHER STYLES, 





Hand and Riding Cultivators. 


Harrows. 


Agencies in All Cities and Towns. 


SYRACUSE: 
=PLOWS= 


Road Scrapers. 


Horse Hay Forks and Carriers. 
UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHERS MANUFACTURED. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


Chilled fron and 
Steel Plows. 


Swivel Plows, 


Single and 
Reversible 
Sulky Plows, 


Sub-Soll Plows. 


Shovel Plows. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
Syracuse, New York. 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 18%, to 3lst December, 1°94 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1894 





1,106,515 77 


EVERY F. 
OULD HAVE IT 


POWERED AND ai 4 in Ic eT 
STEPHEN F-WHITMAN & 
“NVENTORS AND SOLE MANU 
% PHILADELPHIA.PA. 








Total marine premiums $3,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, he 
1894, to 31st December, 1894 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses. 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


$8,247,455 00 
1,043,500 00 


Amount 


$i1, M0, 731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from “hich date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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FR 
WILLIAM B, BOULTON 
GEORGE AA W QUINTARD, 


PAULL. T 
OHN B. woop WARD, 
N. DENTON Sui TA GEORGE COPPELL. 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. HH, MOORE, Vice Pres’t, 





A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 
A. 


BERMUD 


Forty-eight hours ad elegant steamship weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 


QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y» 
or to THOMAS CUUK & SON’S Agencies. 


GOING ABROAD? 


muto EUROPE 


PARTIES TO 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


Will leave New York during the geason rit 3 leading 
Stesmsbip Lines. First departure A 24,07 “f 
. 8. **Majestic’”’ fortour of 100 Le 
Sane Programmes Free. Independent “tickets 


h 
einen: THOS. COOK & SON, : 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York. 


cabs a 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
Send for descrip- 























other sanitary arrangements. 
tive pamphlet. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. _u< 














Tae [INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET. 





